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Which Do You Use? 


The only question is one of choice; you can buy 
° eCy- ,>? 

any one of them loaded with Infallible or ““E.C.’’ 
Any one of these fourteen standard brands of 
shells is the best to the man who is accustomed 
to use it—when it is loaded with a Hercules 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 
Pick your favorite—loaded with Infallible or 
46> Y. > . . ° 

E. C.’’—and you will have a combination that 
is hard to equal at the traps or in the field. 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE yt ode 


are always the same. They always give the same even 
patterns and high velocity with light recoil, always burn 
free and clean and always act ihe same under any weather 
conditions. 


When you buy your favorite shells be sure that they are 
loaded with a Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder, 
Infallible or ‘SE. C.”? 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
43 W. 10th Street 


WER: 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Got him! 


Use good sights and you'll get your 
game. The sights are the eyes of your 
gun. You can’t shoot straight with a 
"cross eyed" gun. For 40 years 


have been making poor ae 
shots good shots and good 
shots "crack shots." There's 
a Lyman Sight for every 
purpose, and every gun, for ; 
amateur or professional. Kid 
Rear Sights, $3 up: Front 
Sights, 75c up. Have your 

dealerfit youout. Send for Q) 


FREE BOOK ON SIGHTS 


showing the complete Lyman line and i, 
giving much valuable data on sights. (ro 
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The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
Sights for Forty Years 














85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 








You'll Need a Koban_ 


Motor This Summer 











B exp think what | 
it would mean | 
to have that row- 
boat of yours skim 
over the water at | 
10 to 12 miles an | 
hour— where you 
will and when you 
will—without any of the 
old back-breaking labor at 
the oars. 


The Koban absolutely | 
removes vibration and 
besides its 2-cylinder 
construction gives it 
more power and more | 
speed than any other 
rowboat motor. The | 
Koban will easily pass 
any other rowboat mo- 
tor when it comes to | 
speed. 


Does 
Not 
Shake 
the 
Boat 


The Koban THE GREAT 
ihosome __2=CYLINDER 


by this 2 ‘eotaee ro) 

ler opposed 
constr uetion 0) | 
can you avoid 
bration that ROWBOAT MOTOR 
v vibration that 

nakes riding 

unpleasant, opens seams and ruins rowboats. Speciai 
tilting device, for shallow water and beaching. 
Write for — and full information. Dealers 
and agents wante 


We also ethos an Inboard Engine for small 
boats and canoes. Circular 80 tells all about it. 


KOBAN MFG. CO., mitwaunee, Wis. U_S. A. 
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NE of the first and best war measures the U. S. Govern- 


ment adopted was the British modern development of 
small-bore or .22 caliber rifle target shooting. 


No better endorsement of Remington UMC service to 
shooters could have been asked. But more was to come. 


In appropriating for “home consumption valuable Government 
war-time methods, civilian America has seized upon the new small-bore 
target shooting as one of its best finds. In community, industrial and 
institutional rifle clubs, an enormous expansion has begun, centering 
around the small-bore rifle shooting regulations now officially pre- 


scribed by the National Rifle Association. 


Foremost as it has been in the encouragement of this shooting and 
these clubs, Remington UMC is best able to help—as i it 1s helping—to 
bring this splendid sport permanently into its own in this country. 


If you are interested in getting up a rifle club, reviving one, or putting some 

inger into ge one you have just been elected President of, write today for a 
es copy of the Remington UMC Handbook, containing full information, 
including how to obtain Government assistance through the N. R. A., and 
what complimentary Remington UMC targets to ask for. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 







American Marksmen Series, 
Pai:.ted for Remington UM@G 
by F.. X. Leyendecker 
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Ruptured ? 





Throw Away Your Truss! 


For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Truss Will Ever Help You—We Have Told 
You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You That the Only Truly 
Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding Rupture Is the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance—and That It Is 





Sent On Trial to Prove It 


If you have tried most everything else, 
come to us. Where others fail is where 
we have our greatest success. Send 
attached coupon today and we will sen] 
you free our illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure, showing our Appliance and 
giving you prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and were cured 
It is instant relief when all others fail. 
Remember, we use no salves, no har 
ness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what we say 
is true. You are the judge and once hav- 
ing seen our illustrated book and read it 
you will be as enthusiastic as our hun 
dreds of patients whose letters you can 
also read. Fill out free coupon below 
and mail today. It’s well worth your 
time whether you try our Appliance or 
not. 


» Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. C. E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Perhaps it will interest you 
to know that I have been ruptured six 
years and have always had trouble with it 
till I got your Appliance. It is very easy 
to wear, fits neat and snug, and is not in 
the way at any time, day or night. In 
fact, at times I did not know I had it 
on; it just adapted itself to the shape of 
the body and seemed to be a part of the 
body, as it clung to the spot, no matter 
what position I was in. 

It would be a veritable God-send to the 
unfortunate who suffer from rupture if all 
could procure the Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ance and wear it. They would certainly 
never regret it. 

My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance. 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself 

will say a good word for your Appli- 
ance, and also the honorable way in 
which you deal with ruptured people. It 
is a pleasure to recommend a good thing 
among your friends or strangers. I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON. 
80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


2 — 
Cured in Six Months After 
18 Years 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

I never wore the Appliance a minute over 
six months and was cured sound and well 
and I want to say no man ever did any 
harder work than I did while I was using it 
—I hauled 40 perch of rock, too big for any 
man to lift. 

I was ruptured 18 years and words cannot 
tell how thankful I am. Use my name if you 
hike. 


Hinton, Ky. 


Yours sincerely, 


RUFUS FIELDS, R. R. No. 1. 


Others Failed but the 
Appliance Cured 


€. E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Your Appliance did all you 
claim for the little boy and more, for it 
cured him sound and well. Let him wear it 
for about a year in all, although it cured 
him 3 months after he had begun to wear it. 
We had tried several other remedies and got 


The Above is C. E. Brooks, 
Mr. Brooks Cured Himself of 











Appliance. 
Rupture Over 30 Years Ago and Pat- 
ented the Appliance from His 
Personal Experience. If Rup- 
tured, Write Today to the 
Brooks Appliance Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


no relief, and I shall certainly recommend it 
to friends, for we surely owe it to you. 
Yours respectfully, 
WM. PATTERSON. 
No. 717 S. Main St., Akron, O. 


“Results are Marvelous” 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I tried all kinds of trusses 
without any relief until | bought your Ap- 
pliance. 

The results are marvelous, and I praise 
God that you may live long and prosper, and 
may help suffering humanity as you did me. 

You can use this letter as you think best 
and I will answer any inquiry that is made 
with a stamped envelope enclosed. 

My age is 65 vears. Yours very truly, 

Vv. C. JUMP, 180 Linden Ave., 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Child Cured in Four Months 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque, lowa. 
Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. 

Gentlemen :—The baby’s rupture is alto 
gether cured, thanks to your Appliance, and 
we are so thankful to you. If we could only 
have known of it sooner our little boy would 
not have had to suffer near as much as he 
did. He wore your brace a little over four 
months and has not worn it now for six 
weeks. Yours very truly, 

ANDREW EGGENBERGER. 


Inventor of the 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 





1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and in 
it are embodied the principles that in 
ventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


3. Being an air cushion of soft rub- 
ber it clings closely to the body, yet nev- 
er blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumber- 
some or ungainly. 


5. It is small, soft and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through the 
clothing 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in 
least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. Our reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty years of 
dealing with the public, and our prices 
are so reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesitancy in 
sending free coupon today. 


Remember 





We send our Appliance on trial to prove 
what we say is true. You are to be the judge. 
Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 








Free 
Information 
Coupon 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
102B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrap 
per your illustrated book and full infor 
mation about your Appliance for the cure 
of rupture. 


OEE Oe COCO CE CCE CEE Peer ore Ce 


Mee Widewsees State 
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“Tm Just Dog Tired” 


‘I’ve put everything into this old war. Now that it’s all over, the 
bottom has dropped out. I can’t think straight. I drag myself around 
like an old man. As long as I routine around in the old rut I can do 
my work, but whenever anything new comes up I’m lost; I get con- 
fused—and there’s something new coming up every day. I’ve simply 
got to get off on a fishing trip, rest up and get back my pep.”’ 


ME EK ana'BlueGrase REELS 














Pacific Coast Branch: 
The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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are ‘‘friends indeed’’ of the tired, over-worked, nervous, un- \ KN 17 
strung, after-the-war business or professional man. Ky pvt > ll 
Go down to your sporting goods dealer today and get your rods, Yn 4. Ne 
reels and other tackle. Don’t put it off. Get your outfit today Stage) NES 
and ‘‘make’’ yourself take that trip. Don’t depend upon some “Tye | se P} 
pal. Don’t say you’ll go if he will go. Make your plans definite ah Vs 
now and then make him go with you. > Je ; 
A fi ft g rd 
‘Bristol’? Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels are for sale by sporting oy # Mh J 
goods dealers everywhere, or can be ordered by mail at catalogue prices, PRO Ls“ 
provided your local dealer does not seem anxious to accommodate you. Ma ~~" < 
is — 
Write for illustrated catalogue, mailed free on request. gece ~s 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY We XK 
88 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. Wr —-— 
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Moose Hunting in New Brunswick 


To the old sportsman there is a fas- 
cination about the solitude of the moun- 
tains, canons, forests and streams that 
grows. to be an obsession with him as 
the years come and pass. To him, to 
whom most of life is in retrospection, 
there is but little more to look forward 
to in his declining years, save many 
pleasant memories, freighted with rec- 
ollections of other days, that with him 
will remain until he crosses the Divide 
that separates this life from the world 
to come, with its mysteries and uncer- 
tainties. 

For over half a century I have been a 
lover of nature, and nothing has delight- 
ed me more than to get out with dog 
and gun afield, in the fall after the 
“Bob White”; or later, with rifle, where 
large game could be found. Whether 
this came from heredity or early en- 
vironment, I do not know; possibly the 
latter, since my father, while living at 
an era when game was abundant in 
Southern Illinois, where I was _ born, 
never owned a gun and never killed a 
deer, except one which was a pet, that 
followed him like a dog into the woods, 
where a tree which he chopped down 
fell on it and killed it, to his sorrow. 
My two brothers who reached manhood 
cared nothing for a gun; consequently 
all of the love for a gun in our family 
seemed centered in me. 

As a boy I would sit and listen in 
rapt attention to stories told of prowess 
with the rifle, and this was particu- 
larly true of a relative from Maine, who 
would relate with much accuracy and 
detail, and possibly some exaggeration, 
his hunting and killing of moose in his 
native state. Little did I think then 
that it would ever be my good fortune 
to see the state of Maine or hunt and 
kill a moose. 

For the last thirty years (I-am now 
73), if not annually, at least at frequent 
ntervals, I have laid aside business 
cares for three or four weeks in the 
fall, and have passed the time in the 
juiet of the mountains, along the rip- 
pling streams or in the practically 
boundless iorests of the United States 
and Canada. My companion generally 
has been my son, William A, Thomp- 
on, whose love for a gun possibly may 
le easily traced. 

We have hunted seven seasons in 

olorado, Montana and Wyoming with 
arying degrees of success, but have 
ucceeded in securing some fine tro- 
shies of mocse, elk, deer, mountain 


heep and mountain goat, of which we 
eel justly proud, having obtained them 
P some 


hard work and necessarily 





Cyrus Thompson 


skill in the use of our respective rifles. 

In the year 1903 we arranged for our 
first moose hunt in New Brunswick, 
Canada. In some way I had obtained 
the name of Daniel Munn, a guide, and 
after making all the necessary arrange- 
ments, we reached the hunting grounds 
and had a successful hunt, Will and I 
each secured a very satisfactory moose, 
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BOATING ON THE DUNGARVON. 
altho I came near losing out, having 
killed my moose on the last day of the 
hunt, which lasted about three weeks. 

The fascination of moose hunting 
was accentuated by our first experi- 
ence, and we then longed for a more 
extended acquaintance with the moose 
species, and have in a measure been 
gratified, since the present hunt is the 
ninth we have taken in the forests of 
Canada—eight in the province of New 
Brunswick and one in the province of 
Quebec. 

When we returned from our hunt in 
the fall of 1916 we had partially planned 
to go again in the season of 1917, but 
conditions arose that made it impos- 
sible for me to get away. War had 
been declared, the conscription law had 
gone into effect, and I, with two faith- 


ful associates, had been selected to 
serve on one of the two local boards of 
our city. For the time being I was in 
the service of Uncle Sam, and much to 
my regret I could not get away for my 
usual annual outing, as we intended. 

As the fall of 1918 approached I com- 
menced correspondence with my old 
faithful guide, Daniel Munn, and ar- 
ranged for a hunt of about four weeks’ 
duration, where we had intended to be 
in the season of 1917. 

After much planning and the ar- 
rangement of many details, we left St. 
Louis on the evening Wabash train, 
Saturday, September 21st. Our route 
was thru Detroit, thence over the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, via Toronto, Montreal, 
Fredericton (New Brunswick) and to 
Boiestown, Canada, our railroad desti- 
nation, Here we arrived Tuesday night, 
September 24th, and were met at the 
station by one of our guides, with a lit- 
tle Ford auto, and were taken nine miles 
into the country toward the hunting 
grounds, where we were comfortably 
entertained at the home of Mr. William 
Harris, his son, William L, Harris, Jr., 
having driven us out in the Ford. The 
next morning was a busy one for us in 
arranging our hunting equipment and 
packing for the journey into the woods, 
covering about twenty-five miles. 

We had two wagons to take in our 
supplies, bedding, etc. We started 
about 9:30 and stopped to lunch and 
“bile the kettle’ at noon, and after a 
rest of an hour or more, continued our 
journey, the guides, cook and ourselves 
walking. Night found us encamped on 
the Little Dungarvon, about nine miles 
from our permanent camp. We had our 
supper, a proceeding in which I took 
but little interest, as I was not feeling 
first class, but after a good night’s rest 
was all right the following morning. 
After breakfast we started and reached 
our permanent camp on the Dungarvon 
at noon, this being the fifth hunt we 
were to have from the same camp. I 
can assure the readers of this story, to 
enthusiastic moose hunters like our- 
selves we were delighted to be back on 
the same old hunting grounds where 
we had passed many pleasant days in 
the four previous years that we had 
hunted there. 

The first afternoon was spent in un- 
packing and arranging for our hunt, 
which was to cover a period of twenty- 
two days. The next morning our teams 


returned to the settlement with instruc- 
tions to come 
second day. 
a heavy 


for us on the twenty- 
As the boys started away 


in rain, which continued all 
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OUR CAMP, THE 
day, we promised them some antlers to 
be on exhibition when they returned. 
This promise, we realized, was fraught 
with some uncertainties, but we had an 
abiding faith in our guides, the country 
we were in, and felt we would secure 
moose if we had a chance to try our 
skill. 

At last we were snugly quartered in 
our old camp (cabin), a log structure 
about eighteen by twenty feet, covered 
with clapboards with numerous cracks 
between the spruce logs, that insured 
ample ventilation—in fact, most too 
ample at times during the cold weather 


that ensued. Our beds were of spruce 
and fir boughs, redolent with the 
aroma they emitted, and we had an 


abundance of blankets, and a cooking 
and heating stove, combined, to keep 
us warm. Here we were, at last, five 
days and nights from home, where we 
were to remain for three weeks. 

The Dungarvon River, about forty or 
fifty feet wide, ran by our camp, and 
as we would return to camp of an eve- 
ning tired, hungry, possibly somewhat 
discouraged, our camp, tho possessing 
but little architectural beauty, looked 
truly attractive. The light in the little 
18 x 18-in. window extended to us a gra- 
cious welcome, and the rippling of the 
waters of the Dungarvon furnished a 
lullaby requiem when we retired of an 
evening to our respective beds that we 
fully appreciated, 

The first week of our hunt was under 
unfavorable surroundings — wet, rainy, 
cloudy, windy and a few inches of snow 
that formed a crust—all entirely unsat- 
isfactory from the viewpoint of a moose 
hunter. My guide was Daniel Munn; 
Will’s was Norrad Munn and our cook 
Thomas Munn, Daniel had been with 
me on my four previous hunts, Thomas 
had cooked for us three seasons, and 
Norrad had been Will’s guide two years 
before. 

Daniel and I would start out of a 
morning about 9 o’clock, taking our 
lunch with us, and at noon would “bile 
the kettle” and make tea and enjoy our 
lunch, During the day we would visit 
the lakes, barrens, dead waters and 
burned woods, where we usually expect- 
ed to find moose. Almost each day we 
would cows, calves and hear the 
bulls off in the dense woods, but they 
did not come out where we could see 
them, the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions apparentiy having, for the time 
being at least, changed the feeding 
grounds of the animals. 
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Will and Norrad would do as Daniel 
and I were doing. An interesting time 
to us Was of an evening when both par- 
ties would return to camp and exchange 
the experiences of the day. Daniel and 


I were seeing more cows and calves 
than they. One day I shot at a deer, 
but as I could not see it well, | missed 


ii, much to my chagrin, since we were 
yearning for venison. But we did not 
have to wait but a day or two until 
Will and Norrad brought in a fat young 
buck, which Will had killed, that made 
venison a certainty on our menu tor 
some time to come, even with no fur- 
ther supply. 

In our daily hunts we would usually 
cover from six to twelve miles and 
would return to camp hungry and tired, 
usually just before dark. The hardwood 
foliage had taken on the brilliant au- 
tumnal colorings, which mingled with 
the spruce, fir, hemlock and tamarack 
green, made it a pleasure to be out in 
the woods, back close to nature, off in 
the solitude of the dense Canadian wil- 
cerness, with no one near us, save our 
own party, and no crack of the rifles to 
disturb the quiet but the occasional re- 
ports of Will’s or of my own gun. 

About the fourth day of our hunt 
Daniel and I went some five miles to 
the deadwater of the Little Dungarvon, 
and had a cow moose come out and feed 
within fifty yards of us, wholly oblivious 
of our presence in a nearby cluster of 
spruce trees, We did not disturb her, 
but concluded to return to the same 
place the following day, believing there 


surely were some bulls where there 
were COws. 
This meant a walk of about eleven 


miles, but to the moose hunter a ten 
or twelve-mile tramp daily is a matter 
of little concern to him, if he can se- 
cure the coveted prize of a moose head 
with a spread of fifty inches, more or 
less, and massive to correspond. The 
following day we made the same trip, 
at noon “biled the Kettle’ as usual, and 
watched our deadwater faithfully until 
about 4 o’clock, with no moose to be 
seen. We had to leave within about 
half an hour, in order to reach camp 
easily before dark. Daniel had _ his 
birch-bark horn and gave one or two 
calls and then we sat quietly, watched 
and eagerly listened for some answer 
in response. In about ten minutes we 
saw a bull moose step out into the 
open, about 400 yards down the dead- 
water, and at the edge of the spruce 
trees. He stood looking directly in our 
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direction, having located the sound ex 
actly. Daniel looked at him thru my bi- 
noculars and pronounced him a fine 
animal with antlers having a spread of 
possibly fifty inches, and I could see he 
was a magnificent animal, with a regal 
bearing that indicated he felt he was 
monarch of the moose tribe in that par- 
ticular deadwater territory. He disap- 


peared, and we were fearful he had 
seen or winded us, but later he came 
into view again, a little closer, and 


carefully looking right at the point we 
were hidden. We dared not move or 
speak above a whisper, lest we scare 
him and he then would disappear in the 
dense woods and we would lose him. 
These were anxious moments for us, 
the reader may be assured, Finally the 
moose came to within about 100 yards 
of us, and Daniel told me the time had 


come for me to get busy, and I real- 
ized it, too. I reached for my _ .45-90 
Winchester, which had served me so 


well on other occasions, and looked at 
the sights to see that they were prop- 
erly adjusted, and simply -awaited for 
the bull to turn, making my shot more 
certain. I had only a second or two to 
Wait, and as he turned to horn some 
nearby bushes, I aimed and fired. He 
staggered—I shot again and he turned. 
! fired one more shot, and the bull dis- 
appeared among the trees, and I did not 
know whether I had killed him or not. 
I thought I had, but feared I had not. 

Danie! started to cross the water on 
some drifted logs, at which he was an 
adept, and I followed as rapidly as pos- 
sible and almost fell in, but I sueccess- 
fully crossed over some distance behind 
Daniel, and presently he called out a 
few words that were very gratifying to 
me: “Thompson, here is your dead 
bull.”". There he was in the last throes 
of death. Daniel congratulated me, and 
I felt mighty good. 

The bull was a good one, as we could 
tell before I shot him, with antlers 
about 45 ins, spread, with a black scalp 
and rather massive horns, and in every 
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FOR 


way entirely satisfactory, tho not so 
large as others I have killed. My three 
shots had all struck him: the first, pre- 
sumably, thru a fore shoulder, low down, 
the second in the hind shoulder, mak- 
ing a beautiful mushroom of the bullet, 
and the last shot had broken both sides 
of the lower jaw, passing thru from one 
side and out at the other, just grazing 
the brain. This last shot was acciden- 
tal in a measure, since I was not select- 
ing a brain shot as the bull plunged and 
disappeared from sight into the woods. 

We only had time to bleed and take 
out the entrails, as we had to hurry to 
reach camp, about five miles distant, 


MOOSE 





assure the read- 
ers of this story the “hike” to camp 
was marked by an elasticity of step 
that would have been lacking had that 


I can 


before dark, but 


bull escaped from us. We_ reached 
camp about dark. 
Will and Norrad had heard my old 


Winchester speak three times, and from 
the short intermission between shots, 
they knew I must have been exceed- 
ingly busy, as I surely was. That night 
we were a jolly party of five in camp, 
including the cook, who was as happy 
as the rest of us. The next day Daniel 
and I went and spent the whole day in 
getting in the scalp, antlers and some 
of the meat. Now the hard work for 
me of this hunt was over—only a week 
had passed, and I had my moose and 
one buck. Will had one buck, but with 
returns yet to come in on his moose 
There is always a degree of anxiety and 
uncertainty until the prize is secured, 
since often the hardest work and most 
persistent hunting fail to bring full frui- 
tion to the moose hunter. One year I 
succeeded in securing my trophy the 
last day of the hunt when my hopes ot 


success had well nigh vanished 
Daniel and I were taking ngs now 
quietly, lounging around camp, eating 


three hearty meals daily, and Will and 
Norrad were working hard, apparently 


stimulated by our success so early Im 
the hunt 

Our thirteenth day in camp, t! mie 
days we were compelled to stay i 
doors owing to rain and bad weather, 
Will and Norrad took t} boat ‘md 
crossed the river, full of hope of su 
cess, but not sanguine, ince moose 
hunters are doomed to many disappoin* 
ments. We bade them good luck, and 
they disappeared around the bend in 
the Dungarvon. I returned into th 
cabin to do some writing, and Daniel 


was busy preparing wood to cheer Tom, 
our cook. In about an hour Daniel 
came in and said he had heard Wi! 
shoot six times in quick succession, and 
indicated by a clapping of his hands 
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YEARS AGO WHILE ON A BIG GAME HUNT 


IN WYOMING. 


A PICTURE OF MR. THOMPSON TAKEN SOME 
just how rapidly the shots had been 
fired, which were all possibly within 


less than half a minute. 
We felt sure that he was mixed up in 
some way with a moose—just how we 


could only conjecture—and from past 
experience I knew that when his .30-30 
Winchester rang out six times, some- 


thing was doing. The shooting was so 
close to camp—only about a mile dis- 
tant—that we surmised should he have 
killed the animal, one of them wouid 
return to camp for the camera and some 
assistance. 

We did not have to wait long until 
Norrad came and said Will had shot a 
moose with antlers closely duplicating 
the one I had killed. Daniel, Norrad 
and I with camera and other equip- 


ment, not forgetting some additional 
lunch, started and soon reached where 
Will was, I might say, standing guard 
over the dead animal, which we pro- 
nounced a good one. It was noon; we 
“piled the kettle,’ had a good lunch of 
broiled venison and all the usual accom- 
paniments, and taking a number of pic- 
tures. Then Daniel and Norrad com- 
menced to skin and scalp the carcass, 
and Will and I sat down on a nearby 
log, he telling me the incidents in con- 
nection with the shooting, which were 
about as follows: 

They had taken the trail that led up 
to Peaked Mountain, over which they 
and we had frequently traveled before. 
After walking some distance up a pretty 
steep trail they stopped to rest on a 





convenient log that lay across the nar 
row path, surrounded by dense woods 
on both sides. They had sat there only 
a few minutes, when they heard in the 
distance the breaking of a twig, as of 
something moving in the timber. Nor- 
rad gave one or two low calls or grunts 
on his birch-bark horn, They still heard 
the breaking of twigs, and in a few 
moments Norrad heard and could see 
the moose from his position on the log, 
coming directly toward them. It was 
about seventy-five yards distant, and he 
whispered to Will to shoot, but Will 
could not get a plain view of the animal 
and hesitated to fire until he could see 
the bull. In a moment or two it came 
into view and Will fired between the 
trees at it, and continued shooting. The 
moose hesitated, partially fell, regained 
its feet and moved forward, fell again 
three or four times, finally tottered into 
the path close to them, and in doing so 
turned to face them, and Norrad think- 
ing it might charge, told Will to shoot 
again—and two more shots, and the 
moose lay dead at their feet. It was 
truly a fine animal, with a beautiful 
scalp and with antlers having a spread 
of about forty-five inches, very symmet- 
rical and in some respects with points 
in its favor superior to mine. 

Upon examination they found that all 
the shots had taken effect, the first one 
in the lungs, which was a death shot, 
regardless of the others. The rule, how- 
ever, is to continue shooting as long as 
the animal is on foot. One of the bul- 
lets had passed thru a sapling two 
inches in diameter and a small limb of 
a tree as it sped on its deadly mission. 

By 4 o’clock we were all back to 
camp with the scalp, antlers and some 
of the choice meat, and as the two sets 
of antlers were placed side by side, we 
felt a degree of supreme satisfaction, 
since thus far, including the thirteenth 
day of our hunt, we had secured our 
two moose and a buck each, a record 
we had never made on any previous 
moose hunt. We had yet nine days 
more to rest, take it easy and stroll 
around, feeling that no matter what 
might be the weather conditions during 
the remainder of our hunt, it had been 
a success in bringing to us the coveted 
trophies so much prized by moose 
hunters. 

No description of a moose hunt would 
be complete without a few words as 
to our guides and cook. Daniel Munn, 
my guide, a man 55 years of age, has 
brought me success on five different 
hunts since 1903, and claims with pride, 
not boastfully, that possibly with one or 
two exceptions, no guide in the prov- 
ince has had more moose killed by his 
sportsmen than he, and in twenty years 
of guiding had not once failed to secure 
the moose for his “sport,” as all sports- 
men are called in New Brunswick. This 
had been difficult at times, since once 
he put his “sport” in touch with seven 
different bulls, and many of them good 
chances, before he killed his moose. 

It must not be forgotten that “moose 
ague” frequently takes possession of 
the moose hunter and makes it impos- 
sible to shoot with accuracy, at the 
moment when absolute control of the 
sight, muscles and nerves is necessary 
to bring success. Daniel is a good 
guide, can imitate accurately a moose 
with the birch-bark horn, knows just 
when to call and when to remain silent, 
and is an excellent woodsman, a genial 
companion, and when weighed in the 
balances is found not wanting. 

He is a true, faithful and honorable 
man and guide—always anxious to see 
the sportsman secure his trophy, yet 
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onserving the game for the future gen- 
erations and keeping in mind the pro- 
visions of the game laws of New Bruns- 
wick. 

The guides there carry no guns and 
the sportsman does the shooting. ‘The 
guide points the way and the sports- 
man must succeed or fail, depending on 
his own coolness at the critical moment 
and his skill in using the rifle promptly, 
intelligently and accurately when the 
moment comes to decide whether he 
secures his trophy or fails. 

Norrad Munn, Will’s guide and a cou- 
sin of Daniel, also 55 years of age, has 
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ming some tune of a familiar hymn or 
song. 

When things were only going fairly 
well—when the rain and snow and sleet 
would patter on the roof of our cabin, 
when the stove would smoke, when the 
wood pile was growing low, when the 
bread would not rise, when the roof 
would let the rain leak on the provi- 
sions, when he could not attend to his 
cooking, owing to the rest of us being 
in the way, drying before the fire— 
Tom was pleasant, but the humming 
was rather subdued. But when all these 
troubles were removed, when the sun 

















THE GUIDES WITH OUR ANTLERS IN THE BOAT. 


been Will’s guide on two occasions, in 
1916 and this year, and is a man who 
not claiming the experience of my 
guide, is a good moose hunter, an ex- 
cellent guide, an experienced trapper, 
and is at all times watching for a 
chance to make the stay in camp pleas- 
ant. He is a good conversationalist, a 
splendid entertainer, and much of the 
pleasure of our two trips with him may 
be attributed to his pleasant and genial 
ways and his anticipation of our every 
want in camp. He and Will are very 
companionable and congenial, and Will 
has come to feel that a moose hunt 
without Norrad Munn would be a fail- 
ure in many respects. 

What shall I say of Thomas Munn, 
our cook? A man carrying the burdens 
of over seventy years and a cousin to 
Daniel and Norrad. He has served us 
on four of our hunts to Canada, is a 
very intelligent man, a good citizen, 
and as a cook is first class, and one 
who is always ready, willing and anx- 
ious to serve. We feel that he has al- 
most saved our lives on many occa- 
sions, by having supper ready for us 
when we would reach camp, tired, hun- 
gry, almost famished, and may have 
been discouraged after a day’s unsuc- 
cessful hunt. Such meals as he served 
will always be a pleasant memory with 
us as we recall the days in camp. Tom 
never was known in our acquaintance 
with him to grow provoked or to show 
any feelings of resentment, but we 
could always tell just how he was feel- 
ing. Tom frequently would be hum- 








of pleasure and happiness, intermingled 
with afflictions and sorrows. 

On the evening of our twenty-second 
day in camp, the team came in for us, 
brought us letters from home and told 
us how the war was progressing, as dur- 
ing our stay in camp we had seen no 
one, had heard no report of a rifle, 
save our own, and were as completely 
isolated from the world and from the 
settlements as we would have been in 
the Arctic Circle. 

I hope the indulgent reader who has 
followed this story thru may have found 
something of interest in it, has learned 
a little of moose hunting, a sport that 
even with the best of guides is fraught 
with more or less of uncertainties, since 
success depends on many things, the 
weather conditions being factors that 
have to be contended with and which 
the sportsman can in no way control. 

A moose (especially the bulls) is an 
animal ranging in weight from 900 to 
1,200 pounds, gross, and has a majestic 
and lordly bearing, that must be seen 
to be fully realized or appreciated as 
he roams the native woods. 

During our hunt Daniel and I saw 
about twenty-four moose, mostly cows 
and calves, and not exceeding four or 
five bulls. One I killed, one other I 
could have shot, and another one I 
think I could have killed, had I been 
inclined to try my skill on him. Will 
and Norrad had only seen one bull, the 
one he killed, and fewer cows and 
calves, which are protected by law. 
than Daniel and I had seen. 

Small game was not abundant, bu 
there were a good many partridges and 
trout and salmon, all of which afford 
excellent sport in season, which was 
closed when we were there. 

Our guides trapped four foxes and 
one raccoon while we were in camp, In 
due time we reached home, having 
been gone about five weeks (ten days 
of the time having been passed in 
traveling and in necessary detentions 
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DANIEL, THE AUTHOR, WITH THE MOOSE HEAD, NORRAD, CABIN, LAUNDRY, ETC. 


would be shining brightly and I'd re- 
turn to camp, Tom would be humming 
loudly and in a way that I knew he was 
happy; then he and I would sit down 
and have a quiet talk of days of long 
ago, when we were young, days past 
and never to return to us, except thru 
the devious paths of memory, laden 
with the incidents of other years, full 


en route), feeling that we had derived 
much benefit from the outing, from the 
mental rest, relaxation of the nerves, 
and from the daily exercise, which was 
at times strenuous, all of which built 
up brain tissue and hardened the 
muscles and induced appetities that 
were amazing. 

When our trophies are received from 
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A SNOW 


the taxidermist, we hope about the holi- 
day season, and are on display in the 
window of our hardware merchant at 
home, each decorated with the skins of 
two New Brunswick foxes, few who 
see them, and possibly admire them, 
can fully realize the planning, traveling, 
hard work, long walks, anxious hours, 
hopes, expectations and _  disappoint- 
ments that the moose hunter exper- 
iences in obtaining them in the New 


SCENE 


AT OUR CAMP 
Brunswick forests where they are rea- 
sonably abundant, but are protected by 
Provincial game laws and by _ the 
swamps, ridges and almost impene- 
trable woods that nature has furnished 
them as a habitat. 

At Montreal we met a _ congenial 
party of three, Frank L. Canby, Dr. T. 
A. McCann and Judge Benj. F. McCann, 
the latter two brothers, all from Day- 
ton, Ohio, starting as were we, on a 





hunt to New Brunswick. 
with them at the Windsor Hotel and 
separated after a brief acquaintance, 
like “ships that pass in the night.” 

The Windsor Hotel had over the of- 
fice in the rotunda the American, Eng- 
lish and French flags beautifully inter- 
twined and draped, and could the Ger- 
man Kaiser have seen them, he possi- 
bly might have realized he had under- 
taken a big contract in his efforts to 
rule the world. 

On our return I stopped over one day 
to visit my old hunting friend, A. L. 
Kern, and family in Detroit, Mich., and 
was gladly received and warmly wel- 
comed and entertained. Kern is a gen- 
uine sportsman, a big game hunter, is 
a gun enthusiast, and is authority on 
ballistics and trajectories, and it is in- 
teresting and instructive to see his col- 
lection of guns, trophies, cartridges, 
ete., etc. 

In bidding good-bye to our guides and 
cook, it was with a feeling of genuine 
sadness, but trusting and hoping that 
we might all be spared to meet again 
similarly situated, as on this trip, before 
the shadows of life thicken and fall and 
we were called to travel the portages, 
tote-roads, by-paths and game-trails of 
the Great Beyond, where the murmur 
of the waters of the mystic river of 
Death supplant the rippling of those of 
the Dungarvon. 


We lunched 
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Kalling a Flock of Brown Bears in Alaska 














The previous chapter detailed the author's trip of collecting for the Carnegie Mu- 
seum with a crew of eight men in a 120-ton schooner going from Seattle up the Inside 
Passage to Pavlof Bay, Alaska, 
climbing and hours of great 


where the boat was 


anchored: 
hardships endured, and the final stalking of one of the 


the miles of hard 














On a little 
vards, overlooking the scene of action, 
| placed the motion picture camera on 
a flat rock and instructed Mike how 
to crank when he saw me raising my 
hand or when he saw any commotion. 
The tripod, so essential for a moving 
picture camera, is very heavy and cum- 
bersome, so I had left it behind, trust- 
ing to find a suitable place and in 
emergencies I have taken some very 
good pictures without it. 

Then I crawled into the thicket, tak- 
ing my time, and using the greatest 
precaution not to break a dry _ twig. 
Finally I made out his dark mass, about 
thirty feet away, but could not make 
out his position, After waiting awhile, 
I changed my position to one side of 
him and a little nearer. All at once 





began snoring and coughing, not unlike 
a dog dreaming in his sleep. Then he 
rolled on his back and a while later, 
completely over. This showed me his 
head and I decided to place a ball be- 
tween his eyes. This of course would 
mean no moving picture of a brown 
bear hunt, for which I had undergone 
much hardship and expense. I also 
hated to smash his skull, but what was 
I to do, under these circumstances? It 
was close quarters and I had not even 
a chance to sidestep in these thick 
alders. When I let drive, I got one of 
those rare surprises in a sportsman’s 
life. With a roar he jumped up and I 
can say truthfully he left the ground 
fully three feet, because I could plainly 


largest bears ever killed in Alaska. The preceding chapter led us up to almost the 
very point of firing the shot that downed ghis monster in an alder thicket. 
Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt 
PART II—CONCLUSION 
eminence, within eighty he grunted and lifted one forepaw. This see this clear space between him and 
showed me his position. Presently he the ground. He seemed to be cata- 


pulted in the air like one huge, gigantic 
ball of fur and fury, the size of a house 
well—a small house, anyway. 

I gave him the second ball in the air 
and the third and fourth as he rushed 
up and the fifth stopped him within a 
few feet. I don’t believe he ever saw 
me and coming in my direction per 
haps was accidental, but meeting a 
wounded brown bear in an alder thicket 
is something two men I know have re- 
gretted, and no man should ever at 
tempt to follow a wounded one into an 
alder patch, but of course stalking a 
sleeping one is different. 

Mike came down with the moving pic- 
ture camera as elated as I have ever 
seen him. 
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“Mike, I couldn’t raise my hand to 
give you the signal; did you get the 
picture?” 

“Man, man, I got the best sight of a 
hunt I ever saw and I got the picture 
from start to finish.” 

Alas for the picture. When I devel- 
oped the films, several months later, I 
found Mike got the picture all right, 
but when cranking, the camera had 
moved up and down, giving the effect 
of a picture taken in a heavy sea, and 
the bear jumped all over the screen. 

We laid camera and rifle aside and 
took out our skinning knives to skin 
him. He was certainly the largest 


brown bear I had ever shot and Mike, 
who has hunted them for years, thought 
so too. He was lying on his side and 
we stepped up to him to turn him over 
on his back. When I took hold of one 
hind foot, he all at once gave a savage 
growl and raised up to strike at me. 
You should have seen us two jump 
back. If I had gotten that act with the 
moving picture camera it would have 
been a corker. 

He was, however, so badly wounded 
he could not get up, so I took the rifle 
and not wishing to injure the skull, I 
placed a ball in his neck, but to break 
the spinal column, in a two-foot mass of 
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WITH A CARIBOU 


OR RAINCOAT, MADE 


FROM ENTRAILS OF BROWN BEAR, 
HAM ON HIS BACK. 


muscle is not so easy, as I found out 
once. 

When the first .30-30 rifles came out 
I used one on a brown bear and placed 
five balls from the ear down to the 
shoulder at close range, and none of 
them broke the neck, 

However, at the impact of the bullet, 
he stretched and lay motionless. I 
stepped up the second time, but Mike 
said: “Hold on, Captain, that eye 
doesn’t look good to me yet.” 

So he cut off a stick and hit him 
over the bear’s tenderest spot, the nose. 
Again he tried to rise, with a savage 
growl, so I had to kill him once more, 
but this time he was sure dead. 

It was 4 p. m. now and I decided to 
just disembowel him; go back to the 
vessel and come out next day with the 
crew and the taxidermists to skin him, 
and take out the bones also. We placed 
the moving picture camera under one 
of his forepaws to protect it from rain 
or snow and then made tracks for home 
—fourteen miles away. The weather 
meanwhile had changed. A_ heavy 
southeaster was coming up with a 
steady drizzle and we had to bend our 
heads and face it all the way home. 
Again we reached the large river and 
when sitting down to undress, Mike 
said: “Look up there, what is that?” 

About two miles up stream the foot 
of a small glacier rested in the river’s 
bed and on its scarred surface we saw 
a black spot. The glasses revealed it 
as the head of a bear. Presently 
another popped up, then the form of 
two more. 

“Great scott, four brown bears!” 

Hunger and fatigue were forgotten. 
Up the valley we went until we came 
opposite the glacier and looked for a 
place to cross. The river here was a 
mountain torrent and we almost dis- 
paired trying to find a crossing, but I 
wanted those four bears to complete 
my bear group for the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. Mike picked a place and we 
went in, hand in hand, like two child- 
ren, My feet were washed from under 
me, but Mike pulled me up again and 
I held onto my rifle. MHastily we 
clambered up the bank and looked for 
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our bears. There they were, trying to 
find a crossing themselves, from the 
glacier to the opposite shore. 

If we had awaited they would have 
come to the other side. Now we had 
to hurry to get up before they crossed. 
Running up an ice crevasse in the gla- 
cier I looked over the top and saw a 
picture I would have given a good deal 
for, had I had a camera. There, 
amongst the great riven blocks of ice, 
stood a large brown bear, surrounded 
by three half-grown cubs. With the in- 
telligence of a human being, she sur- 
veyed her surroundings, trying to find 
a safe descent and good crossing. The 
remarkable part was that she did not 
merely look for a safe footing in her 
immediate vicinity; she had lots of 
room to right or left, but she stretched 
her neck to look over the cliff and see 
that,.if she did go down, she wouldn’t 
have to climb up again and try else- 
where. 

A cub, which in a forward manner 
tried to go ahead and descend on its 
own account, received a slap from the 
mother and was ordered back. Awhile 
later another one did the same and the 
mother reached down, bit in his ear 
and lifted the squealing youngster back 
behind her, Moving along the cliff, she 
finally saw the only way to get down 
and cross the river and she resolutely 
took it on a trot. It was the way we 
had come up, and either we or she had 
to back up. Along the narrow ledge the 
four of them came, single file. Seventy- 
five yards, sixty, then fifty. “Shoot 
man, shoot,” whispered Mike, “there are 
four of them.” 

I lifted the rifle to draw a bead on 
her. The slight motion and my ex- 
posed head instantly caught her eye 
and she gave a snort of rage and raised 
half on her haunches. There was no 
mistaking the mad challenge, at least 
I did not wait for any parley. The first 
shot killed her instantly. She happened 
to stand on a portion of the ledge from 
which a washout, not unlike a logging 
chute, ran down to the cliff; down this 
chute she slid, gaining momentum at 
every yard, then over the cliff she flew 
in an arch and into the river 400 feet 
below. The three half-grown ones 
were dispatched in a few seconds and 
stayed on the ledge. 

Then Mike and I went down to the 
river again to look for the big one. A 
half mile down stream the carcass had 
washed up on a sandbar in the middle 
of the river. Soaking wet as we were, 
we simply waded in and heaved and 
tucked until we got her far. enough out 
of the water to disembowel her. Then 
we recrossed again and once more 
started for home. At midnight we 
crossed the divide and if we had been 
fresh could have made our base camp 
at 3 a. m., but we were tired, famished 
and the Southeast wind and driving 
rain lengthened the miles until we fin- 
ally landed at our tent at 8 a. m. after 
thirty hours of strenuous work. 

The first thing, of course, was to get 
a bite to eat, but Fate had played us 
a trick. At the tent we met the two 
taxidermists, who had pre-empted the 
stores I had taken ashore two days pre- 
vious, They had been taken ashore by 
the launch to go collecting. Then the 
Southeast wind had raised such a high 
sea as to prevent the launch coming 
ashore again, and so they had camped 
there and helped themselves, There 
was nothing else to do but to send one 
of them out to kill a caribou and have 
some meat. 
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THE SKIN IN ITS NATURAL STATE MEASURED 12 FT. 8 IN.. PHOTOGRAPHED ABOARD THF. 
BOAT. 


The whole day, the following day and 
the next, the rain came down in tor- 
rents and the wind was blowing a gale. 
All these days the possible fate of our 
five bears preyed upon our minds and 
we discussed our fears. 

The river, no doubt had risen several 
feet and washed the female carcass in- 
to Bering Sea or miles down stream. 
It at all calculations would be lost. The 
furs of the other four, including the 
great big one would be slipping and my 
fine group for the Carnegie Museum 
would be lost. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
the launch was able to come ashore and 
we went aboard. I made pack straps 
for eight men and prepared for the 
packing out of the bears on the mor- 
row. A colony of the violet green cor- 
morant and glaucous winged gull is 
breeding on our island, close to our 
schooner, We went ashore and took 
their picture. 

June 10.—Breakfasted at 1:30 a. m. 
Started across country at 2:30 a. m., 





with eight men, to bring in the bear 
skins, skulls and bones. Found the 
three smaller ones in good condition. 
To our relief, the she-bear was still on 
the sandbar. The current had washed 
sand and gravel into the opened carcass 
and so to speak, anchored her on the 
spot. We shot the three cubs down the 
chute into the river and Mike and some 
of the men fished them out at the shore 
opposite the sandbar. I left one taxi- 
dermist and two men to prepare the 
four bears, while I crossed the river 
with five men to bring out the big fel- 
low. We found him on the verge of 
spoiling. When skinning out the skull, 
I found that my first ball had hit him 
square between the eyes, taken out a 
piece, or rather crushed in a piece of 
skull the size of a dollar, then gone 
around the ear and lodged in the skin 
on the left side of the neck. 

The measurements were as follows: 

Length, 8.2 ‘feet: circumference at 
wrist, 16 inches; below elbow, 24 
inches: above elbow, 28 inches; at 
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shoulder, 36 inches: ankle of hind foot, 
19 inches: below knee, 28 inches: above 
knee, 35 inches: waist, 6 feet, three 
inches: between sockets, 3 feet, 10 
inches 

(In our last issue mention was made 
of this bear measuring 12 ft. 8 in. in 
the flagh It should have stated, in- 
stead, that the green skin measured 
that size.) 

Coming back, all undressed to cross 
river and I took a moving picture of 
bare” hunters crossing a stream, It 
beats all the crossings of tropical 


streams I have ever seen, They looked 
so white and tender and when the icy 
torrent began lapping up higher and 


higher on their bodies, you could hear 
the gritting of teeth and howls and ex 


clamations of the country and_ its 
temperature 

We had a lunch on the river bank, 
then made seven packs and used the 


eighth man to relieve the man carrying 
the big bear skin, which weighed, when 
we arrived home, 124 pounds, Every- 
one had a trial carrying this skin, but 
all broke down under it except Kushe 
and the little Aleut native. 

On the way home, when crossing a 
divide, I saw with my glasses a _ she- 
bear and two cubs in a most inacces- 
sible place near the top of the highest 
mountain in the snow. As everyone 
was burdened with packs, I let them all 
go to camp and with moving picture 
camera on my back, climbed the steep 
and slippery mountain alone. Got into 
the clouds and felt my way over steep 
walls of snow that the sun had turned 
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into a crust of ice. My calked boots 
saved me several times from a thou- 
sand-foot drop. When the fog lifted 
again I saw that the bears had moved 
still higher up, where it was impossi- 
ble to reach them, so I had to retrace 
my steps and give up the hunt. When 
descending the mountain and crossing 
the first little patch of bare ground 


among the snow I saw a Kittlitz murre- 
let rise in front of me. Near a small 
rock on the bare ground I found the 
egg, the first egg of this rare bird ever 
discovered. Seven years ago, when 
shooting a Kittlitz murrelet among the 
icefloes in Bering Sea, an Eskimo told 
me that tnese birds laid their eggs 
away up on the mountain in the snow. 
Of course, I put no credence whatever 
in the statement, but this week the 
Eskimo’s saying came to my mind again 
when Mike Utecht came aboard, and 
seeing us preparing a skin of the Kitt- 
litz almost repeated the Eskimo’s words 


by saying, “I know that bird; he 
is a funny little fellow, He lays 
his egg away up on the = moun- 
tain in the snow.” Asking him 
further, he explained that the egg 
was not laid in the snow, but on bare 
ground far into the snow line. He 


further stated that in his sixteen years 
residence here he had found only two 
eggs. I then questioned him regarding 
the shape and color before I showed 
him the egg taken from the bird’s ovi- 
duct, which I had shot a week previous 
in Glacier Bay, and found his statement 
tallied exactly. 

Today, when crossing the first divide 





a Kittlitz flew past us and Mike recog 


nizing the bird immediately called to 
me, “See, there is one of your rare birds 
He has his nest around here some 
where.” 

For years I have been looking for the 
breeding place of this rare bird in 


Alaska and Siberia and always expected 
to find it on some rocky islands, per 
haps in company with auks and murres 
but never in such a strange isolated 
place. The egg was laid on the bare 
ground without any pretense of a nest 
whatsoever. As I met with no others, 
the bird no doubt breeds solitary (not 
in colonies), and this particular egg was 


laid at about 3,000 feet altitude and 
about six miles from salt water. The 
young no doubt are raised here until 


full grown and able to fly, altho Mike 
says he saw the young in the bay be. 
fore they could fly and advanced the 
theory of the old ones taking them to 


the nearest snow seepage and then 
down a river into the bay. But as the 
Kittlitz murrelet will rather dive than 


fly, the young are more apt to do the 
same and can be mistakenly judged un 
able to fly. 

June 11.—I tried to take moving pic- 
tures of three young foxes, but the lit- 
tle rascals would not come out. Saw 
two caribou near the beach and stalked 
them with the moving picture camera, 
but a native, picking mushrooms for 
our camp, walked across their wind and 
scared them off. We broke camp and 
when the tide floated the launch we 
went aboard, heaved up anchor and ieft 
for King’s Cove. 
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OR TEPEE.—WASHINGTON., PHOTO 
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Camping in Comfort 


Jno. A. Donovan, M.D.; F.A.C.S. 


Comfort in camping, at any season, is 
mostly a matter of preparedness. We 
ippreciate the fact that “man made the 
city, but God made the country.” But 
the mountains, forests, streams and 
lakes, veritably the very “Gardens of 
the Gods” themselves, are enjoyed by 
us only from afar, Camping may be done 
by any one, in necessity, in comfort, 
or in luxury, solely a matter of your 
own choosing, according to your dispo- 
sition, and the care taken to anticipate 
and prepare accordingly. The old phy- 
sician says “he began practice with a 
hundred remedies for each disease; 
now he uses one for a hundred dis- 
eases;’’ so with the old prospector, 
whose only equipment is a frying pan, 
tin can (which is usually picked up), 
bacon, ltlour, coffee, sugar, salt and 
blanket; these suggestions are not 
meant for such as he, neither for the 
man who takes a 25-horse pack outfit 
to carry the camp equipment, but for 
the city man who would, if he thought 
he could, gladly spend a couple of 
weeks in reasonable comfort in the 
woods. 

I shall not attempt to qualify as a 
professional writer, or expert camper, 
yet will describe only such articles as 
on different trips have proven their 
worth. I might forewarn you that on 
but few occasions have I entered camp 
that my outfit has not provoked merri- 
ment amongst the old timers, and never 
have I left it without having had the 
pleasure of loaning some of the same 
superfluous stuff to one of them, to sup- 
ply a want. The anticipation of an ex- 
tended trip is a large part of the pleas- 
ure. The selecting and at the last mo- 
ment the discarding of equipment is by 








SPOILED TRIP BECAUSE IT WAS OVER 
DONE IN SHOES. 


means the boresome job it appears 
be in the descriptions given. The 
udying of the new catalogs, and the 
gular overhauling of possibly a very 
perfluous camping outfit every few 
eeks adds diversion to the life of the 


busy office man, who, I regret to say, 
sadly needs it. Notwithstanding the 
lure of the wild, the warm house and its 
comfortable surroundings has _ finally 
won you: what now is wanted as a di- 
version, the happy medium, just part 
way back to nature. 

Footwear. To begin at the bottom, 
do you know why he is called tender- 
foot? Don’t think because your friend 
in the hills wears heavy shoes, that you 
can; yours weigh considerably less than 
2% pounds, and every ounce you get 
over this will be a pound at the top of 
the first hill you climb; yet they must 
be substantial. The army shoe of real 
leather, made on a Munson last, has 
given me satisfaction; it may be too 
light in service, but I prefer to wear it 
out and take a second pair, than carry 
the extra weight on the feet. Have 
shoes measured while you carry a pack 
of 60 pounds with heavy socks on. Your 
feet will be larger. Get at least a half 
size longer, and one size wider will be 
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ARCTIC SOCK 


USE WOOLEN BLANKET 





advantageous over your city shoes. Buy 
early, so your dealer will have suffi- 
cient time to order, if your size is not 
in stock. In fact, get everything you 
expect to take a month before starting. 
Give it a try-out before leaving, also 
show it to your stay-at-home friends, 
that they may become converted. It 
also insures your not backing out at 
the last minute, as is usually the case 
with business men. Experienced camp 
ers never expect you to keep your word 
to go on outing trips. Important busi 
ness always comes up, preventing ev 
erything but your confinement in bed 
In rough country, rocky, or for climbing, 
hob nails are beneficial. 

Of late I have used screw calks in 
preference, Size about 4 or 5, so they 
will not go thru the sole: soak sole in 
water, punch holes, then screw in the 
calks when in camp, and unscrew them 
before returning to somebody's house. 
An outfit for this goes with the nails. 
Hob-nails should be soft, not hard to 
file, cr they will not stick on stones. 
Have extras to replace the worn, or lost 
ones, also to loan your partner the sec- 





ond or third day out. To keep them 
water-proofed, warm the shoe, melt a 
mixture of one part household paraffin 
and three parts ordinary petrolatum 
grease, and rub in; if very wet, repeat 
every few days. In spite of all this the 
shoes may hurt, so have a roll of zine 
oxid plaster. Put it on any place where 
the shoe rubs or presses immediately, 
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CHAPS. 


to protect it; if the skin is already off 
use it anyway, and leave it on. In case 
socks and shoes fit perfect, then use 
the plaster to mend the gun stock, tent, 
or rubber boots. I like moccasins. You 
may not, but take a pair for luck; 
moose hide are best: use ankle arctic 
socks in them, made from old heavy 
woolen blanket material, or better still 
knit from heavy woolen yarn; also have 
a pair or two of heavy insoles. Both of 
these are also useful in shoes if too big, 
or very cold; also in the rubber boots 
at all times. 

Contrary to shoes, moccasins should 
fit tight, or they slip beneath the feet 
Light 10-in. rubber shoes may at any 
day come in handy, still hunting, etc.; 
knee or hip rubbers for marshes or wa- 
ter work, fishing, ducking, ete. Good 
boots need not be heavy to give good 
service, if of good material. 

Socks should be woolen, heavy, and 
soft; better butt in on the Red Cross 
and have several loose pairs knit of 
nice soft, heavy yarn; at same time get 
two pairs arctic socks. These are larger, 
but only ankle length: also a warm 
pair knee length stockings for night 
wear in emergencies. For perspiring 
feet at any time, woolen socks, light if 
preferred, and changed daily. 

Leggins. Evidently the army officer, 
who should know, prefers leather; can 
vas is next choice: it is lighter, but 
should be strapped under the shoe to 
give full service. Good duck, water 
proofed, and well shaped is the favor 
ite: but for real support and protection 
as well as comfort I much prefer wool 


en, special woven, spiral  puttees: 
you. soon learn to apply them 
auickly, and the little extra’ time 
taken is more than compensated 
in comfort: they weigh 8& to 12 oz 
egainst leather 25 to 30 oz., but ot 


course more durable. 

Underclothing should be nearly that 
worn at home: light, soft, all-wool, pre 
pares you for a sudden fall in tempera 
ture, against rheumatic attacks, and 
when wet is the least disagreeable: 
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drys quickly, absorbs perspiration, and 
allows free ventilation. Those visiting 
Yellowstone or Glacier parks will ap- 
preciate it in evenings. Cotton should 
be porous, to allow free ventilation, and 
dry easily; some dealers make great 
claims for linen. It may have some ad- 





vantages over cotton. A llama. wool 
union sleeping suit, with attachable 
ly 
\~~ 
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THE ALWAYS CONVENIENT LIGHT-WEIGHT 


SWEATER. 


hood and socks, is a very desirable out- 
fit for elderly and delicate people, and 
a luxury for some others. Woolen night 
clothing is a good substitute for an ex- 
tra blanket, and the long stockings pre- 
viously described, tho with plenty 
bedding the arctic socks will be handy, 
if it gets very cold. Don’t forget that 
the old-timer may smile at a night robe 
of any kind. 

Trousers, your old ones, are most 
comfortable, if they stand the rough 
wear in camp. They also are noiseless 
for still hunting, so take a pair along. 
Khaki is light, cool, and durable: so is 
duck. It sheds water better, but is 
harsher and more noisy. Moleskin 
cloth is heavier, tough and very dura- 
ble; corduroy is also heavy and reason- 
ably durable, noisy, and holds lots of 
water when wet. Genuine old-fashioned 
mackinaw, made in different weights, 
is warm, keeps water out well, and wind 
too if cotton lined, soft and comfort- 
able, but catches burs where they are, 
yet is the most satisfactory for cold 
weather work. Leather pants are not 
for travel; furs are essential when in- 
dicated. Have trousers made very loose 
around hips and knees, and tight at 
ankles, laced or buttoned to fit in 
boots or leggins. Riding ones have 
double seat and crotch. Side opening 
pockets are not as secure as the old- 
fashioned kind. 

Chaps, once the first qualification for 
a cowboy, are now used only in certain 
localities, or by an occasional fellow, 
who is obliged to be continually on 
horseback under disagreeable condi- 
tions; they afford protection from rain 
and snow, also in tall, wet grass, as 
well as protect some from chafing. 

Coats, a cumbersome necessity, occa- 
sionally, but then very esential: canvas 
or khaki keep wind out, and are all- 
round serviceable; your old coat, with 
pockets reinforced and enlarged, is 
good. Mackinaw, if good material, is 
the thing in the cold. It should be 
lined, because like all wool, wind goes 
thru it; if lined with moleskin it is 
very warm, heavy and wears indefinite- 
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ly. Sheepskin is good lining for any 
garments, but like all leather prevents 
evaporation, thus on exercise you be- 
come wet under it. Corduroy, moleskin, 
leather, etc., are described under trous- 
ers. There are of course many excel- 
lent fabrics supplied under’ trade 
names, gabardine, ete. and supply 
houses make them into all styles of out- 
ing garments at reasonable prices usu- 
ally. 

To Waterproof any cloth, dissolve 
wool fat in enough carbondisulfide or 
commercial ether to put it in solution; 
then add benzine or good gasoline so 
that the wool fat will be about 7 per 
cent of the total; soak the garments in 
this, and dry out doors. It may be made 
from 5 to 10 per cent as indicated; half 
pound of the fat in a total of 10 pints 
is approximately 5 per cent. This will 
not spoil the goods or buttons or trim- 
mings. 

Sweater is handy in camp, and may 
be carried in beit, or tied over shoulder, 
or around waist. For evening wear it 
does not impede you like a coat, is soft, 
light and warm. For all-year-round use, 
a light, fine wool, closely knitted, V 





THE 


PONCHO, A 
CITY OF MANY USES. 


MOST DEPENDABLE NECES- 


neck, collarless, will give most service. 
Turn up shirt collar instead of sweater. 
Camels hair, llama wool, fine angora 
goat (not the popular imitation), or fine 
sheep’s wool are all warm and light. 
There is no advantage in heavy weight, 
as it is an auxiliary garment at best and 
does not exclude the wind, tho the fine 
hair ones, first named, are better for 
this reason, besides being warmer for 
equal weight. Under a duck coat they 
are perfection. 

Vest is intended to keep the body 
trunk warm, and not interfere with free 
action of the limbs, which lose less heat 
and are more easily kept warm. Khaki, 
or the materials selected in the order 
named above, or mackinaw; but why 
freeze your back? Have the same ma- 
terial used all round, so a coat is un- 
necessary while on the tramp; a leath- 
er, cloth lined, with unlined sleeves, or 
mackinaw with sheepskin lining is pop- 
ular for extreme cold weather, especial- 
ly for riders. Where a vest alone is 
worn it should be a little longer than 
orthodox length, back of same material, 
and have large, well-made pockets, for 
solid comfort; camels hair or llama 
wool is very warm and comfortable, 
back as well as front. 

Shirts.—The army khaki, or _ 8-oz. 
olive flannel, or better still the army 
serge, all have useful pockets, and are 
hard to beat; 6-0z. flannel wool is nice 
for light wear; 10 and 12-0z. for heavy 
goods: the 12 to 20-oz. cruisers or woods- 
man’s shirt is a regular coat in service, 


and is so worn, as is the leather shirt. 
Get a size too large. 

Material and weight must be selected 
according to conditions. Extra clothes 
are necesary for riding and sitting 
around, Two garments are warmer than 
one of same weight, and more useful. 
Never allow yourself to sweat much in 
extreme cold, while on a long trail or 
climbing. You will surely freeze when 
resting if wet. Remove a garment ata 
time, till only shoes remain, if neces- 
sary; then replace in inverse order till 
comfortable, In the Far North a long 
outer garment of duck, or skins, with 
a hood covering the _ face, and fur- 
trimmed about face and wrists, is used, 
called the parka. It is pulled over the 
head, and excludes all wind. On the 
trail with dog sled, this is sometimes 
worn without shirt, the regular clothes 
replaced immediately in camp. 

Wet Weather Clothing should always 
be included. A rubber-covered poncho, 
besides being handy to work in on foot 
or horseback, is useful to protect bed- 
ding from ground, cover outfit, for a 
miniature lean-to tent, etc. The cavalry 
size is larger than the army, and there- 
fore preferable. A slicker coat is pre- 
ferred by fishermen, as it is worn al- 
most constantly by them, 

Hat should be waterproof, The army, 
soldier’s grade, is a good one; a good 
brim protects you against falling snow, 
or other stuff from trees, as well as sun 
and rain. A string under the hair is a 
valuable accessory to keep hat on. A 
winter cap should have fur-lined ear 
covering. In emergencies paper lining 
will help a lot. Paper may also be worn 
under vest. 

A Necktie is not only handy to wear 
on returning, but holds collar up when 
wanted, holds shirt neck loose when 
necessary to unbutton it in climbing. A 





SLEEPING GARMENT 
DE LUXE. 


KHAKI OVERALLS 
FOR LADIES. 


bright red may be noticed by some of 
the numerous fools who shoot at any- 
thing moving. It may any time come 
in handy as a tie string. I used one 
once to tie a cub bear while catching 
the other one. 

Handkerchief.—Large silk ones, like 
Joseph’s coat, of many colors, are ap- 
preciated, some time before returning, 
by most people. The Indians are fond 
of good ones. In failing to get a big, 
good one. once. I substituted a 
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yard and a half square of bright 


red silk, in the center cut and 
hemmed aé_e hole to- put head 
thru. This is worn where other hunters 
may be and is removed instantly when 
it is not desirable; answers at other 
times as a regular neckerchief. The 
little ones in dry goods stores are use- 
less. Get about 30 inches square: 

Gloves.—A few pairs of canvas ones 
are always handy, and can substitute 
any others. Caribou, or buckskin, or 
leather-lined ones are for hard use. 
Woolen mits, leather-lined, with one 
finger free, for cold weather, 

Spectacles.—Your regular prescrip- 
tion in a large standard sized steel com- 
fort temple frame will not be clumsy, 
and stand harder use than any other 
metal frame. Get toric, or better still, 
but quite expensive, puntkal-shaped 
lenses. A yellowish shade _ protects 
eyes from glare, and is necessary in 
snow. Better. still is novial, medium 
shade; it has the advantage of making 
objects clear against the dull blue sky 
background; one piece bifocals for eld- 
erly people who wear two pairs. 

Field Glasses.—Tho the manufactures 
made the eight-power (8X) the most 
popular, I am of the opinion that since 
the 6X, for the same size and weight 
frames, shows the field much larger, 
therefore objects are found much quick- 
er and more seen at one time, also the 
light is better proportionately, so ob- 
jects are clearer on a Very dark day, 
that the 6X will become the most popu- 
lar. Certainly you will use it more fre- 
quently on ordinary sight seeing trips. 
The bifocals of course are better, yet 
if you have a monocle pet only) 
with the largest sized obje@tive lens, 
this will largely compensate the loss of 
the extra light from the other tube. 
Unles an expert, you will be unable to 
describe the difference, and this being 
less than half the weight, fits the shirt 
pocket nicely, will always be with you, 
and can be used when it is nearly 
dark, For sheep hunting, marine work, 
etc., the 125 is about right; each pow- 
er has its special uses, a 33X is a good 
rifle range scope. 

A Handy Little Telescope, magnifying 
about two power, can be made by hold- 
ing a concave 3.25 diopter strength lens 
before the eye, at arm’s length, with 
the other hand holding a convex 1.25 
diopter lens. A little practice will dem- 
onstrate its efficiency. Uncut lenses 
can be purchased for very little from 
any manufacturing optician. A _ nice 
little outfit is sold under the trade 
name of “Sammies’ Vest Pocket Tele- 
scope.”’ 
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Aneroid Barometer is like a watch, 
not a necessity in camp, but a conver- 
ient luxury, in fact anywhere. I began 
carrying one to read altitudes, but soon 
found it of such an advantage to pre- 
dict weather conditions, it became al- 
most a necessity. On the ranch it is 
more valuable than a clock. A watch- 
sized one, compensated for temperature, 
reading to 10,000 feet, answers nicely 
in the Rockies. I have exceeded this 
altitude only twice while hunting. A 
higher reading makes divisions very 








AN ALWAYS APPROPRIATE OUTING SUIT. 


small or requires a larger dial. In read- 
ing hunters’ descriptions giving alti- 
tudes in the Cassier, affords me pleas- 
ure in recalling that I marked them 
some years ago for the next fellow’s 
gratification. 

Compass is necessary for the average 
fellow. Take an extra along. The ra- 
dium ones are visible at night. In the 
absence of a compass point the short 
hand of your watch to the sun; half 
way between this and 12 is south. Re- 
member in most places the compass 
does not point exactly north; check it 
with sun or star. 
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Camera.—There is no doubt but the 
very long focus, most rapid lens, re- 
flecting focusing, with tilting devices, 
both front and back, etc., is the only 
one to take animals at any distance 
large enough to be _ distinct; and I 
should add, a competent operator. But 
without this ability very useful pictures 
are obtained by any one. If you don’t 
happen to know better, try a 1A, size 
2142x4\% in.; it is a compromise between 
the vest pocket and the 3A, post card 
size; the first a little too small; the lat- 
ter a little too heavy, when you are al- 
ready loaded for bear. It is a nice 
shape and a size convenient to keep in 
pocket constantly. It is when it is not 
with you, you want it the most. A 6.3f 
lens is good enough, and poor enough 
for good work, till you learn better. The 
roll film is easier to carry securely, in 
less space, than a film pack. In the 
field you can seldom use a_ ground 
glass. Of course, get a good shutter, 
and as long a focus lens as they will 
give with the good equipment. It makes 
a smaller field but bigger picture of the 
object. A duck carrying case is light- 
er. Sew a loop on the back of it to car- 
ry it on belt; long enough as well, to 
loop it on a saddle horn with safety; 
waterproof the bag. Always, while in 
a new place, take a picture the first 
opportunity. You may not return 
that way, or it may be raining on the 
return; I have lost many desirable 
pictures, thinking to get them to- 
morrow. In camp, you will want 
flesh. The papers are easily carried, 
and better, unless taking animals at 
night, they are then too slow; to get 
yourself in the picture, make a long 
paper fuse connecting the flash, light 
it and get in your place. Taking your- 
self in daylight, trip the shutter with 
a long string, or long piece of baby 
bottle tubing and bulb. Always take 
two or more of important objects, 
changing shutter if not sure of time. 
The camera hunter of big game must 
display more skill, considerably, than 
the shooter, and it is more dangerous. 

From a good lens, good enlarge- 
ments are made, while the 1 A size is 
sufficiently large for all average pic- 
tures, and camera is a convenient size 
to carry constantly. 

Condensing Lens.—A regular read- 
ing glass. or a small lens about one 
and .one-half or one inches in di- 
ameter, of about four inches focus, is 
a necessity to the prospector, of much 
value to anybody, and can be depended 
upon to make a fire when there is any 
sunshine. 

(To be continued in the next number.) 
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The Record on Marlin Swordfish 


J. A. Coxe 


President Tuna Club of Santa Catalina Island 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter asking for a pic- 
ture and article on my catch several 
years ago of a marlin swordfish weigh- 
ing 175 pounds, on light tackle. I 
would be very glad indeed to supply 
the picture and story in the interest of 





angling for big-game fish in Southern 
California waters, but the catch was 
made so long ago and has twice been 
excelled by Mr. James W. Jump of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Jump caught last season, on 
light tackle, a marlin swordfish weigh- 





ing 185 pounds (my own catch 
weighed 175 pounds), and this season 
he caught on the same tackle a marlin 
weighing 314 pounds. This record is 
not likely soon to be broken. 

It might be well, however, to ex- 
plain the beginnings of light tackle 
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angling for big-game fish at sea, so 
far as they relate to marlin swordfish, 
leading up to my own record, which 
stood for several years, until it was 
excelled by Mr. Jump. 

I had for a long time been an ar- 
dent advocate of the use of light tackle 
by expert anglers in fishing for the 
big-game fish, at sea. I felt that while 
heavy tackle should be used by be- 
ginners, for obvious reasons, the ex- 
perts in the game ought, “in the in- 
terest of a higher standard of sport’’ 
(the motto of the Tuna Club), to 
equalize as much as_ possible the 
strength and endurance that has been 
such a predominant feature with both 
angler and fish in Catalina and Cle- 
mente fishing. 

It was during the season of 1913 
that I made up my mind that the time 
had come to ‘‘go after’ the marlin 
swordfish with light tackle. 

These splendid fighting spectacular 
fish had been taken in local waters 
on the heavy tackle prescribed by the 
Tuna Club ever since 1903 in annually 
increasing numbers. It seemed to me 
that they might be taken with light 
tackle. At any rate, if no one tried it, 
it would never be done; and I figured 
that it would be no disgrace to try and 
fail. 

I was willing to take the risk; so 
with George Farnsworth as boatman, 
I set out for San Clemente in the 
height of the marlin season, in Sep- 
tember, fully determined not to wet 
a heavy tackle line until I had given 
the light tackle-marlin combination a 
thoro test. 

Farnsworth was (and still is) one 
of the leading boatmen of Catalina, of 
recognized skill and fish knowledge. 
No fishing job was ever too hard for 
him. He stayed with it as long as 
there was the slightest chance of 
“hooking on”’ or of landing a fish. 

There isn’t much more to say ex- 
cept that I was fortunate enough to 
bring to gaff a marlin swordfish 
weighing 175 pounds, and that this 
remained the light-tackle record in its 
class until 1917, when Mr. Jump 
caught a marlin weighing 185 pounds. 

I was so pleased with the feat, and 
with the double vindication of light 
tackle, that it was a pleasure for me 
to present Mr. Jump with a “J. A. C. 
Special” light-tackle rod, there being 
at that time no light-tackle-class prizes 
for swordfish. 

Even the 185-pound record did not 
stand for long, as Mr. Jump, during 
the season just ended (on September 
11, 1918) brought to gaff a marlin 
swordfish weighing 314 pounds on 
light tackle, the rod being the one I 
had presented to him the year before. 

In the interests of ‘‘a higher stand- 
ard of sport’’ I hope that even this 
splendid record will be broken; but it 
is most likely to stand for some time. 

However, it emphasizes and clinches 
the argument and convictions of the 
expert angler and the use of light 
tackle in fishing for marlin swordfish 
and for leaping tuna up to 100 pounds 
should be tried out by all who have 
taken these fish on heavy tackle. 

As for the picture, my own catch 
would look like a sardine beside Mr. 
Jump’s 314-pounder; so I am sending 
you a picture of the latter in lieu of 
my own. 
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J. W. JUMP AND HIS RECORD MARLIN SWORDFISH (WEIGHT, 314 LBS.) 
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A Big Game Hunt in the Cassiar Mountains 














The first chapter in the preceding number described the trip to Telegraph Creek, horse- 
back ride into the game fields, experiences with bear trails, the fascination of hunting 
sheep and the killing of three beautiful sheep specimens by a member of the party. 














The next morning the same trio on 
horseback (Blair, our guide and the 
writer) started out to locate the nine 
rams we had seen the night before. 
Billy Fan, Henry’s guide, accompanied 
us, Just before noon Billy Fan, who 
had been in the lead, dropped down as 
tho shot and crawled back to me as 
tho crippled, saying that he had seen a 
ram lying just ahead of us. Billy in- 
sisted that I shoot the ram at once, but 
I wanted to take a look first. This did 
not satisfy the Indian, however, who 
kept his coal black head up in plain 
sight of the ram while he called to me 
in an excited manner to shoot, instead 
of keeping out of sight and letting me 
take a look in my own way. My hat 
was brown and almost the exact color 
of the rocks, and I am sure I could 
have taken a good look at him with my 
glasses without scaring him. The result 
was that, as I raised up, I just caught 
a glimpse of about one-half of his horns 
as he ran around the edge of the cliff. 
We ran after him, and while I was still 
in doubt as to whether or not I should 
shoot, the Indian clamored so for me to 
do so that I opened the bombardment 
at about three hundred yards while the 
ram dodged among the rocks in the 
cation, The second or third shot took 
effect and the ram, after running a 
short distance, laid down never to get 
up again. I fired twice more at him, 
but the distance was too much for my 
marksmanship and I missed him, These 
shots were wasted, however, for the 
ram was dead when we got to him. 

We could not follow the route the ram 
had taken, so Billy Fan and Jim went 
hunting in another direction, while Ned 
and I climbed to the head of the cafion 
and came down the other side to get 
the head and scalp of the dead sheep. 
It was well for Billy Fan that he was 
not present when Ned and I measured 
the horns and found them to be of very 
ordinary size. I, therefore, did highly 
resolve that this ram should not have 
died in vain, and altho it was my first 
offense it would be the last time that 
! would let anyone persuade me to kill 
game as a trophy until my own judg- 
ment told me that it was worth while. 
| had two at home larger than this one, 
and I did not want another unless he 
was larger than any I had previously 
captured. 

With my guide I put in the remainder 
of the day. The first thing in order 
was to climb to the top of the moun- 
tain, and that is always in order in 
sheep hunting. We ate lunch, cached 
the head in a snow bank and then sep- 
arated—the guide going to the north 
along the ridge and I to the west. We 
watched the sheep trails which me- 
andered around the peaks, and along 
the ridges, snow banks and _ slides. 
After getting well warmed up with the 
exercise of climbing I rested a while 
on the top of an immense snow bank 
and enjoyed the scenery, I enjoyed the 
‘cenery a long time, but the wind was 
blowing hard and it was cold and I be- 
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PART II.—TWICE LUCKY, 

gan to look in the direction the guide 
had gone to see if he were not coming 
back soon, for I was ready to take the 
back track for camp, when all at once 
I saw a pair of sheep horns appearing 
about the sky line in the direction the 
guide had gone. Then another pair ap- 
peared coming along just behind them, 
and soon their owners—two beautiful 
Fanning sheep—came walking along the 
regular sheep trail on the top of the 
ridge. They were not more than two 
hundred yards away when first seen, 
and I knew if tiiey continued on their 
course they must pass quite near to 
me, Taking advantage of a little in- 
attention on their part, for they were 
now in plain view, I slipped quickly to 
a point of vantage directly alongside 
the trail and waited for them. I was 
dressed in brown khaki colored hunting 
clothes which matched the surrounding 
rocks. The two sheep passed within 
ten steps of me and never saw me. I 
did not have my camera, but had I had 
it the light was in the wrong direction 
and I consoled myself on that score. 
The larger of the two was at least as 
large as the one I had just killed, but 
I did not want him. They certainly 
were beautiful as they stepped along at 


the time they came opposite to me on 
the trail. 

We were a long way from camp but 
after such a hunt it was not at alla 
tiresome job to get there. Blair had 
taken a shot to satisfy Billy Fan, so he 
said, and drew a blank. He told me 
that the ram he shot at was about the 
size of the one I had seen and enjoyed 
so much without shooting it, and from 
the direction it was coming it may have 
been the same ram he shot at. I know 
Blair well enough to know that he was 
sincere when he said that he was glad 
that he missed it, altho at the time he 
shot he may have tried to hit it. 

Moving camp was now necessary, for 
all the nearby mountains had been thor- 
oly prospected. While on our way 
moose were seen feeding on a lake, and 
Henry and his guide went to look after 
them, Henry had never killed a moose, 
and wanted one. The moose turned out 
to be inferior, but Henry and the guide 
saw four rams away up above timber 
line and came back to tell us. Henry 
had his limit of sheep. I had one and 
Blair had none, so Blair and Billy Fan 
were sent after the sheep. I would have 
gone with them, but as we were on the 
trail with the pack outfit and as I did 




















A BEAVER 


a running walk and took the rocky path 
as smoothly and daintily as tho it were 
a ball room floor and they were on 
dress parade. The beautiful amber- 
like horns curved proudly above their 
snow-white heads and necks. The 
larger ram was fully developed and a 
most beautiful specimen. His body was 
practically all white, except for some 
dark gray markings which made him 
appear as tho someone had thrown over 
his back and half way down his sides 
an iron gray-hair blanket with ribbons 
of brown, which ran down the front 
sides of his legs. This was the cele- 
brated Fanning sheep and the most 
beautiful of all the mountain sheep in 
the world. The rams never quickened 
their pace, and if they saw me I do not 
know it, altho I was in plain view from 
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not have my hob-nail shoes, which I 
dislike very much to wear when riding 
on horseback on account of the danger 
of being caught in the stirrups, I did not 
go. 
Blair returned and had a merry tale 
to tell. It seems that he and the In- 
dian followed the sheep around a ledge 
above timber line and along the side of 
a cliff for a short distance, expecting 
every minute to see them. It was the 
same locality in which Henry had seen 
the thirteen rams some days before, and 
the Indian was thoroly acquainted with 
the location. Just as they had begun 
to think that the rams had left for parts 
unknown they heard them running be- 
hind them, and soon realized that with 
all their caution they had passed with- 
in thirty yards of the four rams which 
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had been lying down in a large cavern- 
ous hole in the rocks completely out of 
sight and in a very strange location for 
mountain sheep. They could not have 
been seen by one approaching from 
either side, and must have seen the 
hunters only after they had passed 
them some distance. Blair was _ evi- 
dently rattled at the apparition of the 
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the edge of the cliff right at the larger 
ram. He was asleep and I could only 
see about half of his head and the edge 
of his back. His horns looked good to 
me and as I had wasted about all the 
time I could afford on sheep hunting I 
decided to shoot him, But as_ usual, 
when one has such an easy shot, I 
missed the first shot by trying to break 
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THE HEAD GUIDE. 


four mountain rams bounding out of a 
hole in the cliffs, for he shot four times 
and missed every shot. He certainly 
had a good time. 

The mountain in this locality are a 
part of a range which runs north and 
south thru the country and is com- 
posed entirely of a white limestone, and 
these white sheep have attached them- 
selves to these white mountains. This 
makes them hard to see and necessi- 
tated our searching the mountains with 
our field glasses practically all the time, 
for these white sheep could not be 
seen with the naked eye against this 
background of white rocks. 

We were moving camp again in the 
morning when one of the Indians watch- 
ing the ridges with the glasses saw a 
ram grazing near the sky line. We 
watched the sheep while we ate break- 
fast. He soon finished what was ap- 
parently his breakfast and laid down. 
As every ram is worth looking at, I de- 
cided to have a nearer view of this one. 
Ned and I started after him, going 
around the base of the mountain until 
we were out of sight, and then climbing 
to the top preparatory to stalking him 
from above. It took us about an hour 
and a half to arrive at our point of 
vantage. The surface of the mountain 
top always looks so different after one 
gets on top of it from what it does from 
below, that we were puzzled at first to 
locate our sheep, and the guide gave It 
up and sat down with the glasses to 
look for more sheep. I moved out to- 
wards the very edge of the cliff above 
our camp for a look at the only spot 
we had not searched for the ram. I had 
not gone far when a small ram, which 
had been feeding off to one side, delib- 
erately walked up for a nearer look at 
me and seemed to be anxious to get be- 
tween me and the edge of the cliff. It 
is well known that a big ram frequently 
has a small one for bis sentinel or, as a 
common hanger-on, he acts as a senti- 
nel; so fearing just this contingency, I 
felt that I had to get that little ram out 
of the way before I could successfully 
stalk the larger one. I hastened for- 
ward and had to go so far as to take off 
my hat and wave it at the little fellow 
to make him get out of my way, which 
led towards the edge of the cliff. This 


made him run, and I was glad of it, for 
in another minute I was looking over 
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RAM KILLED BY THE AUTHOR. 





sheep getting out of range. I waited 
for him to get out of the rocks, among 
which he bounced like a rubber ball, 
and find smooth running so that I could 
keep the sight on him long enough to 
pull the trigger. The whole party at 
camp was watching me with field 
glasses and got their money’s worth, 
for the third shot killed the ram dead. 
The distance was over 200 yards. I left 
the guide to bring the head and horns 
into camp. The meat was ruined for 
the explosive bullet had struck the 
sheep in the middle of the back and 
practically tore him to pieces. 

We moved camp about ten miles far- 
ther into the mountains south of the 
main trail, and while on the way saw a 
band of caribou. One of them had a 
good head; and Henry, accompanied by 
his guide, went after it. He had left 
ammunition for his own rifle in the 
pack outfit, and as time was precious 
he took my gun and ammunition. After 
about an hour he returned, having shot 
a fine bull caribou with large and sym- 
metrical horns. Henry and his guide 
had scarcely moved out of sight on 
their stalk for the caribou when we 
saw five goats on the cliffs to our left. 
They were not more than 500 or 600 
yards away and walked leisurely out of 
sight across a snow bank near the crest 
of the mountain. 

Goats being on our bill of fare for the 
hunt, and each licensed hunter being 
entitled to three billies, Blair and I de- 
cided to go after them and turned our 
horses toward the top of the mountains, 
while Ned went on foot. The pack 
horses with the camp outfit were left 
with the cook and horse wrangler. Just 
to the right of where we climbed the 
mountain the cliffs were steep and high, 
and into these cliffs the goats ran 
when they heard us coming. The cook 
had loaned me his gun, a .30-30 Win- 
chester, but before my guide handed it 
to me on top of the mountain, he let 
it fall on the rocks and bent the sights 
so that shooting with it was guess work. 
We soon reached a place where the 
traveling was too rough for the horses, 
and dropping our bridle reins on the 
ground, we gave chase on foot. I shot 
at the largest goat in a bunch of five 
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JOHNNY SINCOOTS, THE BEST COOK, AND BILLY CAMPBELL, THE BEST WRANGLER IN THE 
CASSIARS. 


his back just at the withers in order 
not to spoil his head or neck. He ran, 
and I fired again as he sprang out of 
sight around the face of the cliff, An- 
other miss, and the sheep was running 
for his life. I slipped up to the edge of 
the cliff, sat down and rested the rifle 
on both knees. I was shooting a Ross 
.280 and there was no danger of the 


just as they were going over the edge of 
the cliffs, but all I did was to shoot 
close to him. As a rule, goats consider 
themselves safe when they take refuge 
in cliffs. They will stand in plain sight 
backed up against the stone wall and 
defy all their enemies. In this case, it 
was no trouble to get within forty or 
fifty yards of them from the top of the 
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liff, but to see them, one had to lean 
over the edge—an unsafe thing to do. 
There were seven goats in all, and we 
pegan looking for the biggest one. Blair 
picked out one to his liking and after 
two or three shots had it disabled and 
lying on an inaccessible ledge near the 
foot of the cliff. The shooting only 
made the others sit tighter to the cliffs, 
and altho Ned and I threw stones at 
them and made them do many circus 
stunts in their efforts to avoid the 
stones, yet we could not disclose the 
whereabouts of the big one. While we 
were thus engaged the cook spread con- 
sternation by shouting that we were 
pursuing, with intent to kill, nanny 
goats and not billy goats, which was 
against the law. Thereupon Blair con- 
vinced himself that he had missed his 
goat and that it was not wounded at all, 
but simply lying down to rest. Ned and 
I continued our fun of stoning the oth- 
ers and were repaid with more wonder- 
ful exhibitions of climbing; for, with 
the cook and horse wrangler below, 
and Ned and I above, there was no es- 
cape for them except to stick to the 
cliffs and keep as much out of sight in 
the crevices as possible. 

During all this time, we were shout- 
ing and laughing like wild men when 
Henry and his guide, Billy. Fan, joined 
the cook and horse wrangler at the foot 
of the cliff. Billy at once turned his 
field glasses on the goats and an- 
nounced that they were all billies and 
that he saw the big one, whereupon 
Henry selected it as a target. But after 
shooting at it a while without effect he 
decided it was not big enough, either 
as a target or as a trophy—I knew not 
which—and shifted to another, which 
turned out, however, to be a better tar- 
get and a very fine specimen, for he 
killed it in short order. It fell behind 
a small ice bridge and in such a dan- 
gerous place to climb that for a while 
it looked as tho it would stay there. 
Billy Fan, however, succeeded in dis- 
lodging it. In its fall the scalp and 
horns were somewhat damaged, but not 
spoiled for mounting. These horns 
were 10% inches long and 65 inches in 
circumference, and were within three- 
quarters of an inch of being equal to 
the record goat head of the Cassiar 
mountains. The remaining goats had 
all concealed themselves so well in the 
crevices of the cliffs that we could no 
longer see them from the top of the 
mountain, so Blair, Ned and I came 
down. Being much impressed by the 
magnificence of Henry’s trophy, Blair 
now changed his testimony and ad- 
mitted that his wounded goat would 
probably make a good trophy, and 
while maneuvering around to get a shot 
at it, the goat, in its efforts to avoid 
him, fell, but as it was near the bottom 
of the cliff, its fall did no particular 
damage, In fact, its snow white coat 
was so perfect and its hoofs and horns 
bore such a high natural polish that 
Blair not only saved the head and the 
calp, but the whole hide and hoofs for 
mounting. Blair and Henry now had 
fine goat specimens, and it was sug- 
gested that I pick out one from among 
those left in the cliffs and shoot it, and 
then we would have the goat hunting 
over with, for, as you will note by this 
narrative, goat hunting does not require 
any particular skill. I was not hard to 
persuade, so I borrowed Blair’s rifle, a 
33 Winchester, on which he _ had 
mounted a telescope sight, and soon 
picked out a goat several hundred feet 
directly above us, but the next question 
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was to get an aim at him. We were 
standing ankle deep in loose slide rock, 
which shifted like sand whenever we 
moved, rendering an offhand shot out 
of the question. Blair doubled up on 
the slide rocks and settled himself as 
firmly as possible while I laid up against 
him and rested my elbow on his back. 
It was still a very awkward position, 
for I was shooting straight up. From a 
mere white spot to the naked eye the 
goat showed up quite plain thru the tel- 
escape. 

The goat was hit in the middle of the 
breast and at once pitched straight at 
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shots and probably some others took ef- 
fect, but I did not stop shooting until I 
had fired nine times and the goat was 
hopelessly lodged and stone dead. His 
position in death was quite life like, for 
his head was lying over a ledge just as 
tho he were looking down at us all the 
time. The other boys say that they 
called to me that I had hit him with 
one of the first two or three shots, but 
I did not hear them. They told me aft- 
erwards that from what they could see 
through the glasses the goat was prob- 
ably torn to pieces by the bullets and 
that if he had come down his head 
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us. We not only had to dodge the car- 
cass but plenty of stones dislodged by 
the fall. We jumped to either side just 
in time to miss the stones and goat as 
they flew past us, and little did we real- 
ize the danger until we heard these 
missiles whizz past us. It was a perfect 
avalanche of rocks with a goat in the 
middle. The fall ruined the goat’s scalp 
and horns to such an extent that they 
were useless for mounting. The horns 
are large in circumference, but worn 
down and short. Their owner was an 
old residenter. 

The next day it snowed and the horse 
wrangler and I went up on the moun- 
tain to bring in the meat from Henry’s 
caribou, and while passing the moun- 
tain where we had seen the goats we 
noticed that one of them was still in 
the cliffs. Two or there days after that 
I saw that goat still there and decided 
that I would shoot him if I could get 
him in a place where his head and 
horns would not necessarily be ruined 
by the fall. I took the Ross rifle with 
open sights, and shot at something like 
250 yards almost straight up, but not so 
straight up this time that the rocks 
would fall on me if any were dislodged. 
The other boys watched the goat with 
field glasses. The second and _ third 
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would have been worthless. Several 
days after that we passed the same 
place again and the dead goat was still 
lying there in the same position. He 
was on the shady side of the cliffs and 
it was cold and freezing, and the 
chances are that the carcass will re- 
main there until next summer, for it is 
out of the reach of bears and wolves 
and would soon be covered up with the 
snow and out of sight of eagles and 
ravens. 
(To be concluded in next number.) 











TOO WELL DONE. 


Mr. Hunter entered the taxiderm- 
ist’s with a stuffed bird in his hands. 

“Do you remember this bird you 
stuffed for me last autumn?” he asked. 
“Well, the work was so badly done 
that the feathers are simply falling 
oul.” 

“Ah, my dear Sir,” said the taxi- 
dermist, “that is our triumph of art. 
We stuff our birds so well that they 


moult at the proper season.” 












































Using the Bow in Bear Hunting 


Much small game such as_ quail, 
squirrels, rabbits, bobcats and deer had 
been killed with the bow and arrow by 
Dr. Saxton Pope and I, but now we 
wanted bear. 

On the morning of Nov. 22, Doc and I, 
with Tom Murphy, the famous bear 
hunter, set out from camp with four 
horses and five dogs, with Murphy’s 
famous Button leading the pack, We 
were headed for Panther Canyon, Hum- 
boldt County, Cal. It was dark and 
cold, and some snow remained on the 
higher altitudes. Ahead was a steep 
and rocky trail, but we were provided 
with sure-footed horses that showed 
their mountain training. 

At daybreak we arrived at the mouth 
of Panther Canyon and tied our horses. 
Tom advised us that we had a hard 
pull ahead, but both Doc and I, having 
seen hard service, followed and said 
nothing. After working up the moun- 
tain for half a mile Button suddenly 
looked up at his master and let out one 
continuous appeal, immediately fol- 
lowed by the other dogs. All had en- 
circled Tom, and were looking up, beg- 
ging for a start. 

Such music! 

Why? 

Bear! 

Button was turned loose, and shortly 
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three others let go. Three men and 
one dog tried to keep in hearing of the 
fading music. After rounding a point 
and coming to a backbone of the main 
ridge Tom said, “They have him bayed 
on the ground. Possibly I will have to 
kill him with my rifle, but I hardly 
think so, as only one of the last thirty- 
two I have killed refused to be put up, 
and I had a hard time to get at him.” 

Tom reached for the remaining dog, 
Buck, a mongrel and famous _ for 
his fighting qualities. He fairly 
flew from the leash and I never 
saw a quicker get-away than this 
fellow made headed for the big 
noise. Soon after Buck joined the 
other dogs the barking changed, and 
Tom shouted, “Come on, boys, the bear 
is treed, and we must get there before 
he breaks again.” 

We did not lose much time starting, 
and realizing that the test would soon 
be put to our bows, I was anxious to 
see what kind of a beast we had up. 
We had been kidded, and stood for 
many knowing and insinuating expres- 
sions regarding our ability, or rather 
our attempt to kill a bear with the bow. 

In Doc I knew I had an excellent shot, 
and our equipment second to none. I 
was confident of the outcome, altho 
will admit I was not particularly anx- 
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ious to go against such a monster of a 
beast for the first time and let him get 
away, but we were to tackle anything 
that wore hair. 

As we neared the tree where the dogs 
were baying we looked out from under 
the brush and there was a big black 
mass sitting in a tall pine about 100 
feet from the ground. I turned to Doc 
and said, “There is our game.” The 
pleased expression on his face spoke 
volumes, 

Tom said, “Get ready for action.” 
After cocking an eye along our arrows 
to be assured of a perfect flight, we 
broke from the brush. Tom caught and 
tied the dogs so there could be no bear 
and dog fight when he came down. 
Doc and I edged thru the hazel brush 
and near the foot of the tree where 
there would be less brush to handicap 
our shooting, as brush is nasty stuff in 
which to handle a bow. 

The long-waited-for opportunity was 
at hand, and we anxious to fly at it. We 
drew the afrows to the head on our 
bows that pulled seventy-five pounds, 
and loosed. 

I saw the arrows flash out, followed 
by two welcome thuds that were simul- 
taneous. One struck in the breast and 
the other a little further back. Bruin 
partly wheeled and partly fell into a 
clinch with the trunk of the tree, and 
down he came, shuffling, slipping and 
clinching the tree, making the bark fly. 

Doc and I were knocking another ar- 
row on the string, and there he was 
nearly down the tree, and with weapons 
in our hands that do not deal instant 
death, it was enough to make our blood 
stir. 

Nearing the ground he jumped, and 
as he hit the ground we each let an- 
other arrow fly as he romped off down 
the cafion, giving nothing a wide berth 
that he could possibly run over. No 
cone can now tell me that a bear can not 
run down hill, 

Tom cried, “Oh! you missed him—he 
is gone.” Tom did not see the arrows 
land, as he was with the dogs some dis- 
tance from the tree. 

The dogs were turned loose and in 
less than half a mile the bear went up 
again. This time he took to a pine not 
so large, and went up about seventy 
feet. An arrow aimed at his chest while 
he was looking down missed the mark 
and went thru the large muscle on the 
side of his head. 

Again he shuffled down, this time 
with the dogs ready for him at the bot- 
tom of the tree, as Tom was unable to 

















itch them during the excitement and 

nfusion, 

When about ten feet from the ground 

jumped clear of the dogs and to- 
ward me. I was about thirty feet from 

tree, with an arrow on the string 
waiting for him to pass, which he did 
at about fifteen feet. I let fly thru the 
brush but was unable to see the flight 
of the arrow, and have no idea where 
it struck. 

The next instant Buck caught hold of 
the bear and was snaked over rocks and 
brush, receiving an injured foot at this 
stage of the game. 

Up the bear went again only a few 
yards away, evidently being badly hurt. 
This time he took to a black oak with 
an overhanging limb, and presenting 
our first good target. Doc and I opened 
up from about forty feet, and planted 
the arrows as fast as we could draw 
from the quiver and shoot. The arrows 
could be seen to hit, then disappear, 
passing clear thru him, 

One of the arrows struck in the shoul- 
der, sank to the feather and he instant- 
ly bit it off. Two went thru his lungs, 
and another tipped his heart, all this 
happening within a few seconds. Grow- 
ing weak, he dropped from the limb, ran 
a few yards and fell dead. The dogs 
jumped on and wooled him to a finish 
as their part of the fun. 

Just as I reached for the bear, the 
dead brush and rocks gave way and he 
tumbled into the creek—just the thing 
we wanted to avoid. Laboriously we 
dragged him from the water, and wip- 
ing off the perspiration, Doc and I 
shook hands. We had a large 3-year-old 
bear with a fine jet black coat. 

Here was a victory for the archers’ 
art. Tom opened his knife and soon 
showed the experience of having 
dressed about 400 bearse We examined 
our game carefully and found him to 
be hit nine times, and all the arrows 
passed thru his body with the excep- 
tion of two. We also found four ribs 
cut off, as our steel heads, one inch 
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wide and one and one-half inches long, 
had passed thru. 

We had accomplished the task too 
well, as the first two shots would have 
been sufficient, if given time to effect 
a kill. 

Note.—It seems Mr. Young believes 


that archery is more humane than rifle 
shooting in the pursuit of big game. 

















We have every good feeling for this 
clean, manly recreation, and only wish 
that we could view it in as favorable a 
light as does Mr. Young for use in the 
hunting of big game animals. Hardly 
any bear the size of the one taken in 
this hunt would have much vitality left 
when leaving the first tree after having 
been hit once each by two men using 
even so ordinary a gun as a .30-30. At 
such short distance shooting two men 
firing at the shoulder with a .30-30 gun 
would have made mince-meat of Bruin’s 
four points of resistance in the prox- 
imity of the shoulder—his two shoul- 
ders, his heart, his lungs and his verte- 
brae—or at least sufficient of them to 
keep him from ever again being able to 
climb another tree; while with a heav- 
ier gun than the .30-30 the execution 
would have been additionally effective. 
—Editor. 

















FISH. 


Folks are like fish; ain't two alike 
In the kind o' bait they take, 

Or in their habits, quirks, and turns, 
Or in the fuss they make. 

Some sell their lives for a costly lure, 
And some for a mess o° trash; 

And when they're hooked, some quit, 

some fight 

Till the last heart-breakin’ splash. 


There's folks that act and fight like 
bass, 
And folks as smart as trout; 
And when they're gaffed by some hard 
uck, 
They'll fight like all-get-out. 
They can't be caught on common bait, 
But need some foxy fly, 
And then they strige—whewt!—just 
like that, 
Before you bat an eye! 


There's spineless sucker-folks and carp 
That laze around all day, 

And live like scavengers on grub 
A-driftin’ down their way. 

And them that’s snagged turn belly-up, 
For they're soft,—ain't got the zip 

To flap a fin, or shake the blamed 
Old hook from out their lip. 


There's namby-pamby goldfish-folk 
Who almost die of fright, 

When for their grub with reg'lar fish 
You turn them out to fight. 

They play around in hot-house pools, 
Dressed tailor-made and neat; 

The pampered pets ain't got a thought, 
But to play and look so sweet. 


And there's slimy eels and dogfish- 
folk, 
Brave muskellunge and pike. 
In one point, though, be they big or 
small, 
The fish are all alike: 
Only the live ones swim up-stream, 
(The same of folks is true) 
Any old fish that’s dead floats down— 
What kind of a fish are you? 
—Lew R. Sareit. 





























OF AMERICA’S GREATEST CONTRIBUTIONS 





TO THE WAR—THE TRENCH SHOTGUN, DESCRIBED IN A LATE NUMBER OF THIS MAGAZINE. 
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Fifth Annual Conference to Be 
Held March 3 and 4. 


ONDAY and Tuesday, March 3 and 
4, are the dates fixed for the 
fifth annual conference of the Depart- 
ment of Game Breeding and Preserv- 
ing of this Association. This gathering 
is now well known to the country’s 
sportsmen. It affords an opportunity 
once a year for an exchange of ideas by 
those who are interested in increasing 
wild life, the game species particularly, 
and it is pre-eminently the largest and 
most important gathering in the inter- 
est of sport that is held in this country. 
Game Commissioners, Sportsmen’s As- 
sociations, state and local, and shooting 
clubs will send large delegations and, 
finally, there will be an outpouring of 
individual sportsmen, eager to get into 
the atmosphere of the thing once again, 
now that the war is over. 


CHAIRMAN BOULTON THE TOAST- 
MASTER. 
The dinner, which invariably con- 


cludes the conference, will be held 
Tuesday evening, March 4, at 7 o’clock 
in the Astor Gallery. Mr, William B. 
Boulton, chairman of the conference, 
presiding. Arrangements have been made 
for showing four wonderful moving pic- 
ture films taken by Mr. William L, Fin- 
ley of Oregon, so well and favorably 
known to those who have attended these 
conferences. These are all intimately 
related to wild life and sport and one 
of them is said to be one of the best 
angling films ever shown. 


SPECIAL RESERVATIONS FOR CLUBS. 


A new feature of this year’s dinner 
will be the provision of special tables 
for various sportsmen’s clubs in the 
vicinity of New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. Each table will carry a pla- 
card bearing the name of the club. 
Among the clubs that have already re- 
quested such reservations are the Flan- 


ders, Wyandanch, South Side Sports- 
men’s Clove Valley, and Blooming 
qrove Hunting and Fishing. It is cer- 


tain that the big Astor Gallery will be 
taxed this year to hold the company 
that will sit down to dinner. 

It is hoped that every sportsman who 
reads this will enter March 8 and 4 in 
his engagement book forthwith, and, 
further, that he will send his check for 


Woolworth Building, to cover his dinner 
reservation. Any one interested in 
sport may attend the conference ses- 
sions and the dinner, but it will be im- 
posible to acommodate any ladies at the 
latter. 
business sessions. 











Virginia’s Game Commissioner 
Endorses Creed. 
Commonwealth of Virginia 


of Game and Inland 


Fisheries 
Richmond, Va. 


December 20, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Quarles: 

A few minutes after my ar- 
rival at the office this morning, 
the very attractively gotten up 
creed was handed me. I was 
so impressed that I signed it 
immediately and have ordered 
it framed, to hang in the office 
of the department. 

I am also having it photo- 
graphed and reduced a little in 
size, to prepare it as a New 
Year’s card to be sent to our 
game wardens, of whom there 
are about one hundred and sixty 
(160). 

I believe the dissemination of 
the spirit conveyed in this creed 
more important than the actual 
protecting of game, since it 
spreads the real feeling of the 
real sportsmen. 

I assure you I appreciate the 
card, and with kindest personal 
regards, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


F, NASH BILISOLY, 
Commissioner. 


Department 


FNB-C 




















The creed can be obtained by sending 
15 cents to George M. Fayles, treasurer 
American Game Protective Association, 
233 Broadway, New York City. 





Migratory Bird Law Stands. 


REAT alarm was caused recently 
thruout the country by a report 
sent out by the Associated Press, which 
was so vaguely worded as to give the 
impression that federal control of mi- 
gratory bird life had been declared un- 
constitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court. This is absolutely erron- 
eous and the legislation by Congress 
under which the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is proceeding in its protec- 
tion of practically all species of migra- 
tory birds, whether game or non-game, 
is unquestionably secure, 
The control exercised by the depart- 
ment is by virtue of the so-called Cana- 


They are welcome to attend the 


dian treaty enabling act, passed last 
August by Congress, which was brought 
into being as the result of a clause in 
the treaty between this country and 
Great Britain, providing for the protec- 
tion of birds that migrate between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United 
States. In this clause the contracting 
parties agreed to enact legislation suit- 
able for the carrying into effect of its 
provisions. This action by Congress 
superseded the federal migratory bird 
law which it had passed a few years 
ago, and it was that law whose consti- 
tutionality had been brought into ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court. 

The action in the Supreme Court on 
which the dispatch of the Associated 
Press was based was a request by the 
solicitor-general that his own motion 
before the court. which was to test the 
constitutionality of the original migra- 
tory bird law, be dismissed. No good 
purpose could have been served by 
arguing the test case that had been 
brought under that law, because it no 
longer existed. 





Convicted Under Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act. 

HE second conviction under the 

federal migratory bird treaty act 
of one Phil Legy, charged with having 
egret plumes in his possession is a not- 
able one, in view of the fact that the 
trial was held before United States Dis- 
trict Judge Trieber. He, it will be re- 
membered, is the judge before whom 
the Shauver case was brought, the 
famous case which went before the 
United States Supreme Court to test 
the constitutionality of the original 
Weeks-McLean law. Extended comment 
is unnecessary, 





Mr. Smith’s Distinguished Service. 


HE biennial report of Mr. G. A. 

Smith, game commissioner of Okla- 
homa, is just off the press. After read- 
ing it carefully, one feels acutely the 
deficiencies of a political system which 
makes it impossible for a man of Mr. 
Smith’s ability to hold office for more 
than one term, for under the Oklahoma 
procedure the game commissionership 
is considered a thing of politics and a 
plum that must be rotated among the 
faithful, from term to term. 

During Mr. Smith’s incumbency, more 
than $300.000 of accumulated hunter’s 
license fees has been invested in three 
splendid state game _ preserves, which 
will undoubtedly act as reservoirs from 
which the supply will be constantly re- 
newed at all times. Mr. Smith urges 


in his report that still other preserves 
be set aside and it is to be hoped that 
his suggestion will be followed. 

The retiring commissioner lays par- 
ticular stress on the vermin problem 
as an essential in increasing the game 
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supply of the state. He evidences a 
‘rue insight into the duties of a game 
commission when he says: “The en- 
forcement of the law is only a part of 
the duty of the warden and his assist- 
ants, and I have endeavored to impress 
upon my assistants the necessity of do- 
ing everything possible in educating the 
people and explaining the necessity of 
conservation laws.” 

One of the big pieces of work ac- 
complished by Mr, Smith was the enact- 
ment of a law providing a heavy fine or 
‘ail sentence for anyone polluting 
streams by waste from oil or gas wells 
and a similar penalty for contamination 
of waters by poison or any other waste 
product from a manufacturing plant. 

To obtain such results in the future 
as Mr. Smith has accomplished, Okla- 
homa should make the salary of the 
game commissioner worthy of a man of 
his ability. 





Buck Law Essentiat to Maintenance 
of Deer Supply. 
HE TABLE which follows shows 
the effect of a law protecting doe 
deer aS compared with promiscuous 
killing of both sexes. 

Twenty-four pairs of breeding deer 
are taken as a basis, and the table 
shows results after the first breeding 
season. It should be borne in mind 
that in states having buck laws, bucks 
are only, killed when they have horns 
and are more than a year old, while un- 
der the other law does and bucks may 
be killed before they attain the breed- 
ing age. 

For purposes of comparison it is as- 
sumed that one-half the total deer sup- 
ply is killed each open season. The re- 
sult of course would be similar if other 
fractions were used. The relative in- 
crease of deer under absolute protec- 
tion is also shown. Each doe is esti- 
mated to produce on the average one 
and a half fawns annually after the 
first year. 

This table was prepared several years 
ago by Dr. A. K. Fisher and Prof. F. E, 
L. Beal of the United States Biological 
Survey upon the suggestion of Hon. 
George Shiras, 3d. Its accuracy as a 
relative comparison has never been suc- 
cessfully challenged, 

It shows conclusively the fact that a 
law permitting general killing of deer 
leads directly to annihilation, with no 
great addition, to sport or the food sup- 
ply. On the other hand, paradoxical 
as it may seem, a buck law increases 


.the stock and at the same time per- 


mits more deer to be killed. The table 
supplies an unanswerable argument in 
upport of the buck law. 
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A Merited Promotion. 


R. A, C. Baxter, for many years 

assistant chief warden of Ohio, 
has recently succeeded General John C. 
Speaks as chief warden of that state. 
This is a well deserved promotion, The 
warden force in Ohio compares favor- 
ably with that of any of our big game 
states and its efficiency and esprit de 
corps are due in large measure to the 











A. C. BAXTER, OHIO’S NEW CHIEF 
GAME WARDEN, 


tireless and devoted work that Mr, Bax- 
ter has done during the many years 
that he has held office as assistant 
chief. 

He enters upon his new duties with 
a loyal force back of him and the best 
wishes of the sportsmen of his state 
and of conservationists everywhere. 





Sportsmen, Plant Walnuts! 


HE game commissions of Pennsyl- 

vania, New York and possibly other 
states are making strong efforts to se- 
cure the planting of black walnuts. 

The black walnut tree has a central 
root called a tap root that goes deep 
into the ground. This is frequently cut 
and the tree ruined or dwarfed in an 
attempt to transplant. In view of this 
fact, it is recommended that the wal- 
nut itself be planted. 

To do this successfully, the nut should 
be planted with the hull on in the fall. 
before the ground freezes. Dig a small 
hole from three to four inches deep, 


Theoretical Buck Law: One-Half No Protection of Does; 
Increase Under Horned Bucks Killed One-Half of All Deer Killed 
Closed Season Each Year Annually 
No Killing Killing Remaining Stock Killing Remaining Stock 
of of including of Bucks Including 
Bucks or Does Bucks Bucks and Does and Does Bucks and Does 
Ist year ..... 42 42 12 30 42 21 21 21 21 
AN aaa 60 60 15 33 60 15 15 15 15 
ore er 91 92 16 48 92 11 11 11 11 
| er 136 137 24 69 a6. «6S 8 9 -« 8 
OU tar, 205 206 34 104 206 7 6 6 6 
oe aw 308 308 52 155 309 5 4 a 5 
(Ge 2 cade 463 462 78 232 463 4 4 4 4 
Me Shecaveta 694 693 116 348 694 3 3 3 + 
| arene 1,040 1,040 174 521 1,042 2 3 2 3 
LU) ae eee 1,560 1,560 260 782 1,562 2 2 1 3 
otal at end of 781 2.344 155 No breeding 
10th year 3,120 =‘ Killed Breeding Killed stock left 
Breeding Stock 
Stock 


Copies of this table may be procured by addressing the American Game Pro- 


Leective Association. 
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place the nut in this hole, hull and all. 
Bruise or crush the hull with the heel 
and then cover. 

This is a worthy work, particularly 
as black walnut is almost essential to 
the making of gun stocks. It is hoped 
that sportsmen everywhere and game 
commissions thruout the United States 
will take up this work actively. 





Our National Parks. 


HE annual report of the director of 

the national park service is one of 
which  public-spirited and _ patriotic 
Americans may well be proud, as it 
shows not only efficient management 
and capable constructive work, but also 
that quality of vision which should be 
possessed by those who have in charge 
one of the nation’s most precious pos- 
sessions. We are fortunate in having 
as director of the national park service 
a man of the character of Stephen T. 
Mather. Copies of the report may be 
procured from the government printing 
office at Washington, 


RESTORING WILD LIFE IN AMERICA. 


One of the things which particularly 
appeals to us in Mr. Mather’s report is 
his evident sympathy for and champion- 
ship of the wild animal life to which 
the parks afford a refuge of over 7,000,- 
000 acres. To quote the report: 

“The National Park Service holds no 
one of its several public charges in 
greater reverence than the care, main- 
tenance, and development of the wild 
animals which live free and normal 
within its reserves. These animals are 
an exceedingly important part of what 
is left of that vast heritage of wild life 
which the march of civilization and the 
ruthlessness of former generations have 
elsewhere destroyed. In the Yellow- 
stone National Park, where a quarter 
century of protection has largely re- 
paired the ravages in a region which 
was still heavily stocked when pro- 
tected, and in the Mt. McKinley Na- 
tional Park, in Alaska, established be- 
fore hunting reduced the great herds of 
game animals, we still have nature at 
her best. But in the other national 
parks, where help did not come until the 
wild life was nearly destroyed, it will 
take generations to restore what has 
been lost. 

“Having always in mind the import- 
ant fact that a national park must 
overflow with animal life, as do Yellow- 
stone and Mt. McKinley, before becom- 
ing, from the game standpoint, helpful 
to the neighborhood and nation, it is 
our earnest care to avoid mischievous 
setbacks to the steady progress of nat- 
ural breeding and healthy develop- 
ment, * * * 

“In several of the national parks the 
efforts of our superintendents and 
rangers to develop the wild life herds. 
particularly deer, failed to bring the 
fullest result, because the winter ranges 
lack protection across their borders, To 
help bring these herds back to normal 
strength, game refuges should be estab- 
lished by the state of California arcund 
the west and south boundaries of the 
Yosemite park; by Oregon, adjacent to 
Crater Lake Park, and by Washington 
on the west and south sides, and per- 
haps other sides, of Mt. Rainier Park. 
As recommended elsewhere, the boun- 
daries of Yellowstone, Crater Lake and 
Sequoia National Parks should be ex 
tended in certain directions in the in- 
terest of wild life protection as well as 
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for the purpose of adding importantly 
to their scenic features.” 


A WELL MERITED COMPLIMENT. 


The Department of the Interior, thru 
the National Park Service, took a most 
important part in repelling the attack 
which was made upon our wild life re- 
sources by exploiters at the time this 
country entered the war. Proposals 
were made that elk and buffalo herds 
of the Yellowstone should be killed for 
meat and movements were initiated in 
various sections of the country which 
had for their purpose the suspension or 
modification of the general game laws 
in order that game might be killed in 
abundance for the alleged purpose of 
adding to the food supply. The report 
praises the food administration for the 
stand it took in negativing the desires 
of the profiteering class and quotes the 
splendid answer given by that admin- 
istration: 

“The problem of providing for the 
country a maximum supply of game as 
food has been carefully considered by 
the food commission. It has reached 
the conclusion that this maximum sup- 
ply can best be obtained by constantly 
increasing the breeding reserve of game 
under present and even more progres- 
sive laws directed toward that end.” 

The National Park Service _ itself 
quashed the attempt of other interested 


parties to use the national parks as 
sheep ranges, a movement which, if it 
had gone thru, would have been dis- 
astrous to game, There are plenty of 
places in which to graze. sheep other 
than our national beauty spots. Those 
of us who have seen the destruction 


wrought to vegetation by sheep in the 
West will take off our hats to the Na- 
tional Park Service for its firm oppo- 
sition to what on its face seemed to 
the uninformed to be a reasonable prop- 
osition. 


VALUE OF THE MIGRATORY 


BIRDS. 


THE 


The report has a word of congratu- 
lation on the ratification of the migra- 
tory bird treaty which it says is prog- 
ress of the best kind. It adds: 

“Very many of the birds which are 
the choicest denizens of our national 
parks during a part of each year stop 
there in course of passage back and 
forth between their breeding places in 
the North and their winter homes in 
the South. 

“The gradual but sure lessening in 
the numbers of these birds during re- 
cent years is calamitous, not only from 
the aesthetic but also from the economic 
point of view. Many of them are our 
principal insect exterminators and their 
preservation is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the nation’s farming inter- 
ests.” 


A GREATER YELLOWSTONE. 


The report strongly recommends the 
passage of Mr. Mondell’s “Greater Yel- 
lowstone” bill (H. R. 11661) now pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives. 
This also is a matter of the greatest 


Outdoor Life 


interest to sportsmen and of national 
importance from the standpoint of game 
alone. This extension would include 
the wonderful serrated peaks of the 
Teton range, Jackson Lake, all of the 
rugged scenic lands north of the Buf- 
falo Fork of the Snake River, including 
the valleys of Pilgrim and Pacific 
Creeks to Two Ocean Pass: also the 
cafions, lakes and forests of the Up- 
per Yellowstone and the Thorofare 
Basin. 


MT. McKINLEY GAME IN DANGER. 


The report calls attention to the fact 
that a dangerous situation exists as re- 
gards the recently established Mt. Mc- 
Kinley National Park in Alaska, owing 
to the fact that Congress has declined 
to provide funds for the administration 
and protection of the park. To quote: 

“Mount McKinley National Park 
ranks with Yellowstone as a wild ani- 
mal sanctuary. Within its boundaries 
roam enormous bands of caribou and 
mountain sheep, together with the 
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other species of a region which the 
hunter has just begun to invade. 

“All of these must be safeguarded 
constantly, Each year increases the 
danger from market hunters, the near 
approach of the new government rail- 
road creating new and greater demand 
for meat. Naturally the hunter will go 
where the game is thriving best in or- 
der that he may take the fullest ad 
vantage of his opportunity to serve 
good markets, There is bound to be a 
serious invasion of the park sooner or 
later, and I am anxious to establish 
permanent force of guards at an early 
date in order that the great herds o! 
this preserve may receive the protec- 
tion that Congress intended in creating 
the park. 

“When this is accomplished we may 
not seriously concern ourselves’ with 
further development measures for this 
park until the Alaskan railroad is com- 
pleted and the time arrives for provid- 
ing facilities for tourist travel to this 
wonderful region.” 
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A LITTLE “HUNKIBE” BOY FISHING. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will 
to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
ted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 


The Pike Book—The Fine Art of Pike Cooking. 


(This chapter is concluded from last month’s Outdoor Life “The Pike 
a Ww. &) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


concluding installment, was begun in March, 1917. 


A sauce is not needed for baked pike, 
described in our last issue, but it is de- 
licious with boiled fish, as will soon ap- 
pear: however, some outdoor epicures 
ask for it with baked or planked fish, 
so I describe the method of composi- 
tion at this point. There are any num- 
ber of sauces, tho a simple butter sauce 
may serve for a base. Put two large ta- 
blespoons of butter in a pan, and add a 
tablespoon of flour, a teaspoon of salt 
and a liberal dose of black pepper. Rub 
these ingredients together until thoroly 
mixed, then add about half a cup of 
boiling water, place in a fry pan and 
cook two minutes and pour over the 
fish. This can be varied by the use of 
milk in the place of water, or the but: 
er can be melted in the pan and when 

bubbles add the flour and cook thor- 
oly: remove from the hot fire but keep 
simmering and stir in the milk slowly. 
This makes a white sauce. Chopped 
onions, chopped water-cress, pickles, 
green peppers; in fact any highly fla- 
vored relish can be added; young wild 
mustard leaves are not half bad. Per- 
sonally I do not much care for a sauce 
for baked fish, for baked pike needs no 
additions in order to make it palatable. 


BOILED PIKE. 


Why should one boil a pike? Well, if 

party is spending a week or two in 
camp, a change of diet is desirable and 
welcome. Undoubtedly boiled fish will 
soon pall upon the appetite, but for a 
change now and then it will be greeted 
oyously by hungry campers, especially 
:o if well prepared. The larger the fish 
the better. Cut up into convenient 
ections for the camp kettle, carefully 
tying each piece in a cloth bag so that 
the meat will not fall apart. Have the 
kettle two-thirds full of. boiling salted 
vater, to which the juice of a lemon, or 

gill of vinegar, has been added. (If 
n a hard trip, citric acid, in crystals, 
‘ill be carried in the place of either.) 
Boil slowly until done, about eight min- 
utes per pound. Of course if the cook 
has any cooking pot of so unwieldy a 
shape as to fit the body of a pike, he 
can cook the fish whole. Onions, horse- 
radish, or spices, can be added to the 
vater if one likes highly seasoned 
lishes, The camp epicure will demand 

sauce, directions for making has al- 
eady been given. (See last month’s 
Outdoor Life.) 





O. W. Smith. 


PIKE CHOWDER. 


I honestly think a fish chowder is 
more enjoyed in prospect than in actu- 
ality. To my mind, this is one of the 
cases where distance lends enchant- 
ment. Because it is a famous dish, I 
give it. The larger the fish the better, 
for the bones remove more easily, and 
all the bones possible should be re- 
moved before placing in the pot. First 
fry about half a pound of pork or bacon 
cut in squares, and remove from kettle. 
Place in the bottom of the kettle, a lay- 
er of fish, cut in convenient pieces for 
serving, a layer of potatoes, onions, car- 
rots, turnips, in fact anything in the 
vegetable line, then another layer of 
fish, and of vegetables, until the pot is 
full or enough has been provided for 
the crowd. Cover with boiling water 
and pour on the fat from the fried pork. 

Sometimes the cook adds slices of 
pork or bacon to each layer of fish. 
Of course the proper amount of salt and 
pepper is added. As can easily be seen, 
this dish is a sort of potpourri and any- 
thing in the larder in the form of game 
or vegetable can be used. Some cooks 
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use a little flour, but I prefer to prepare 
without. 
PLANKED PIKE 

While the shape of the pike does not 
lend itself admirably to planking it can 
be accomplished with a little care. Se- 
cure the plank, of sweet hardwood, two 
or three inches thick and long enough 
to accommodate a whole fish. (This is 
about the only way it is possible to cook 
a three-foot pike whole in camp.) Dress 
the fish, leaving the head on. Cut down 
the back, severing the ribs on one side 
close to the spine and spread out the 
fish fan shape, skin side to the board 
and nail securely. A number of nails 
will be required or as the flesh cooks 
it will fall away. I have covered the 
spread out fish with a coarse screen 
nailed to the board. Worked well. The 
fish must be salted and peppered, and 
it adds to the flavor to fasten several 
pieces of bacon along the backbone 
Set the board up by the fire, lengthwise, 
and tend carefully, keeping an even 
heat, turning the fish often. Baste witha 
slice of bacon fastened to a twig, hold- 
ing it so that the drippings will run 

















FRYING PIKE STEAK ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER FROM WHICH TAKEN. 
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THE OLD STORY.—(THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY.) 
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over the fish. The secret of successful 
planking is care, a slow fire and pa- 
tience. Serve on the plank, garnished 
with pepper grass. A well planked pike 
is a dish for a hungry fisherman, Save 
the plank, you will use it again. 

PIKE BAKED IN CLAY. 

Here again it is possible to cook a 
whole fish, tho this method requires 
greater skill and forethought even than 
the former. The first thing necessary 
is the right kind of clay, red or blue. 
The second requisite is the right kind 
of fire. Dig a long trench, considerably 
longer than the fish, fill it with hard 
wood and burn down to coals; keep this 
up until the trench is full of glowing 
coals, pile on some more wood and go 
out and catch the muskellunge or north- 
ern pike, the larger the better. I put 
the building of the fire first, for the 
cook can not successfully clay a large 
fish without first having had a hot hard 
wood fire for at least six hours. The 
ground around the trench must be hot 
and plenty of ashes and glowing coals 
all about. Lay the fish down in the 
soft clay, without scaling or eviscerat- 
ing, rub a coating of the moist clay 
against the scales, filling the gills. Dry 
by the fire for a few minutes and then 
repeat the operation. When the whole 
fish is covered with a sheet of clay, an 
inch or so thick, place in front of the 
fire until hard, then it is ready for the 
trench. Rake out part of the coals and 
lay the pike in its warm bed. Cover 
with coals and ashes. A large pike will 
bake in from two to two and a half 
hours. If the clay casing is properly 
built about the body the fish will take 
no harm if left in the fire for three 
hours. The more clay added to the 
body the longer it will take to cook, 
and the more certain the results. A 
good fire should be maintained on top 
of the trench. When everything is 
ready, the hungry fishermen waiting to 
be served, dig out the brick, crack open 
with an axe, remove the backbone and 
“inwards,” the latter shrunken to a 
little ball, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and eat. The uninitiated will be sur- 
prised and delighted with the tooth- 
someness of the dish. As I said of 
planking pike, so I say of this methoa 
of cooking, all depends upon the cook’s 
thoroness and attention to details. 


Perhaps some of my readers will 


think that I have gone into this matter 


of cooking with too great thoroness, 
while others will complain because I 
have not been explicit enough. The an- 
gler who cares for nothing but catching 
fish will have found this chapter more 
than tedious, while the angler-cook, and 
he is constantly on the increase, will 
regard this as the most worth-while 
chapter in the whole series. When 
“Trout Lore’ appeared, more people 
wrote me about a single method of cook- 
ing trout there described than regard- 
ing any other topic, unless perhaps it 
was fly-tying. The fact of the matter is 
the dyed-in-the-wool angler is an embry- 
onic cook, interested in the best way of 
serving his capture. To delegate the 
cooking of fish in the open to the guide 
is not the most enjoyable way. He who 
would sap the last drop of the juice 
of enjoyment from his sport should be 
able to cook in the open, not merely 
make shift at it. 


The angling writers of a day long 
since passed always added a chapter on 
cooking to their volumes upon the pleas- 
ure of angling. “The Book of the Pike,” 
by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, published 
in England in 1865, gives, in the “Ap- 
pendix,’ many receipts for cooking 
pike. Also in the more recent volume, 
“Pike and Perch,” one of the ‘Fur, 
Feather and Fin Series,” the Eng- 
lish author sees to it that his 
readers are provided with a_ very 
interesting disquisition upon °“‘Cook- 
ery of the Pike and Perch;” go- 
ing back in the history of the art to the 
day when pike was spelled “pik,” and 
book “boke.” Cookery is as ancient a 
“sport” as angling itself, and a sport 
where one runs as great chances as in 
playing a 20-pound muskie. 

So I come to the conclusion of my 
self-appointed task, a task that has 
been a pleasure. I wish here to thank 
all my friends thruout this country for 
their many kindnesses, letters of ad- 
vice and gentle criticism. If this has 
been a series of papers worth while, no 
thanks are due me, the credit is all 
yours. So here endeth “The Book of 
the Pike,’ with a characteristic senti- 
ment from that oldest book upon an- 
gling, “Treatyse of Fysshynge Wyth an 
Angle”: 

“The pyke is a good fysshe: but for 
he deuouryth so many as well of his 
owne kynde as of other: I loue hym 
the lesse.” 





Trout Fishing at Fish Lake, Utah. 
By Thos, D. Rees, M. D. 


Fishing did you say? Well, sir, I am 
glad to hear about it, but for fear some 
of my brother anglers have not heard 
of the spot I consider one of the most 
favored in the Rockies, I am going to 
tell them about this beautiful little lake 
situated in the top of the mountains, 

From the headwaters of the Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada, down thru the cafons 
and valleys of the Rockies to the Rio 
Grande on the south, I have cast my 
fly over many streams hunting the 
speckled beauties, but so far I have not 
found a place that excels Fish Lake, 
Utah, 

These beautiful waters are situated in 
the south-central part of the state, for- 
ty-two miles east of Richfield, the near- 
est railroad point, and there is a good 
automobile road all the way. At the 
lake are two hotels, also tents furnished 
if any wish to take their provisions 
along to camp out and do their own 
cooking, or take your own outfit if you 
so desire. There are plenty of boats that 
can be rented by the day. 

The lake is so near the top of the 
mountain that it has a very short water 
shed, so most of the water that feeds it 
springs up near its shore amid pines 
and quaking aspens, so when the day is 
calm the surface of the lake looks like 
a polished mirror and the water is so 
clear that you can look thirty to forty 
feet into its depth where the speckled 
beauties shy away from you as you 
glide along in your boat, 

This little lake is the angler’s para- 
dise, because there are plenty of fish, 
and he may use any method of fishing 
he desires, from fly-fishing to still-fish- 
ing, and if he knows how to catch fish, 
that is trout, he will get fish. 

If any wish to study the different 
characteristics of trout, here is his op- 
portunity, because of the many varie- 
ties in the lake. These waters had an 
abundance of native trout in them when 
first discovered, so much so that the In- 
dians caught them by the hundreds and 
dried them for food. Singe then the 
Fish and Game Commission of the state 
has stocked the lake with the rainbow, 
Eastern brook, steelhead and Mack- 
inaw. 

The different varieties can be seen 
best when spawning, that is, during the 
months of May and June. The rainbow 
crowd in near shore, especially where 
the little streams that feed the lake 
empty into it. These fish appear by the 
thousands at this time of season, Dur- 
ing the last days of September and the 
first part of October the Eastern brook 
appear as numerous as the rainbow 
were in the spring. The Mackinaw has 
chosen the lake bottom for his feeding 
ground, from thirty to a hundred or 
more feet deep, and there seems to be 
an unlimited amount of them. The na- 
tive and steelhead are not as numerous 
as the other three mentioned, but are in 
sufficient numbers to often take your 
fly. 

The rainbow, Eastern brook, §steel- 
head and native range in size from a 
pound to twelve pounds, but the Mack- 
inaws grow as large as thirty pounds. 

As to the equipment necessary that 
depends on how one wishes to fish, that 
is, casting with flies or trolling. I carry 
with me about 250 feet of silk line. I 
can use this for casting, or I can use it 
for trolling from the boat. If I wish to 
fish for Mackinaw it is best to have 200 
to 300 feet of copper line so as to be 




















able to sink the lure to the bottom of 
the lake. 

Often one catches all kinds in a day, 
so that he has a good opportunity to 
find out how each variety strikes the 
lures and how each puts up a fight 
when hooked. In a day or two one 
knows as soon as he hooks his fish 
what kind he has by the manner in 
which he acts, 





Thumb-Nail Sketches.—Tackle. 


Tackle—is there a more magic word? 
Is there another word in the dictionary 
more potential to conjure with an out- 
door man’s imagination and tickle his 
fancy? 

Tackle is an all-encompassing word. 
It may mean simply a pole cut in the 
swamp, a Chalk line and a heavy hook; 
or it may mean a rod from the shop of 
some artistic maker, a line represent- 
ing two years of careful and painstak- 
ing labor, a reel as beautiful and as 
carefully finished as any watch on mi- 
lady’s dressing table. Add to the fore- 
going, flies, fly-books, landing nets, 
creels, etc. At first blush we might say 
that a man with an unlimited bank ac- 
count alone could be an angler; but 
fortunately angling does not consist of 
tackle, tho tackle plays an important 
part in angling. 

However, possession, mere possession 
of tackle is a pleasure and satisfaction. 
{ do not for a moment think that an un- 
interested individual would become a 
collector of rods and reels; he must 
needs be a fisherman or he would never 
become interested in the tools of the 
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craft. Therefore, the tackle-collector, 
in the first place at least, was an an- 
gler. I sit before my _ tackle-case, 
which contains the fruitage of years 
and years of begging, buying and bor- 
rowing—and look at each article of 
equipment, each with its story to relate, 
and thus pass away many an idle mo- 
ment, Sometimes I am not content to 
gaze upon the little “pretties’ thru the 
glass doors, I must take out reel, rod, 
landing-net, plug and fly-book, fondling 
each and every one until I hear once 
more the rippling water, murmuring 
wind and singing reel; until my arm 
and hand thrills once again in memory, 
and the years fly away as a tale that is 
told. 

He was wise who said: “The secret 
of happiness is in the possessive pro- 
nouns.” There may be other owner- 
ships as satisfactory as the possesion 
of fishing tackle, but I can not imagine 
what it would be. Nothing will become 
so much a part of a man as his rod and 
reel, sensitive to his every mood and 
whim; yes, sensitive to his faith and 
doubt. A dog is a companion, but—. 
A gun is a good friend, but—. A rod 
becomes a friend, a companion, a bro- 
ther. I do not know what the savant 
had in mind when he said: “Possession 
is nine points of the law,’ but in the 
matter of tackle, possession is all the 
law and prophets. 

In that story told long ago by the 
Man of Galilee, he made the men bid- 
den to the feast give as excuses for not 
coming: trade, property and marriage. 
If the last man to offer excuse had 
said: “I have bought me a rod, there- 

















FROM THE AUTHOR’S TACKLE CABINET. 


Including tent, blanket, three fly rods, three reels, two fly books, two landing nets, one creel. Photo 
oo .* ; 
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fore I cannot come,” I could have un- 
derstood and appreciated his dilemma. 
Now abideth these three: borrowing, 
loaning, possessing; and the greatest 
of these is possessing. O. W. S. 





Just a Days Fishing. 
By F. R. Maxwell. 


“Saturday, July 13, 1918,” (get on to 
the unlucky numbers), tho the 13 cut 
no figure on the particular trip of which 
I am about to write. The day arrived 
and I had to go as Saturday is my play- 
day during the entire year and some- 
thing greater than a supposed unlucky 
number or an east wind has got to bob 
up to prevent me from slipping away 
for my day in the open. This Saturday 
was no different from many others, 
even tho it was the 13th day of the 
month. I had a dandy time and picked 
up the usual little mess of fish. This 
spasm is being written just to show the 
reader how a fellow can have a bully 
good time even tho his time is limited 
and his bank roll is terribly depleted, 
just like mine. 

On the morning of the day in ques- 
tion I busied myself around the house 
and garden until about 11 o’clock when 
I stopped work, fixed my lunch, picked 
up my rod and basket and slipped over 
to the interurban office where I 
changed in 54 cents for a round trip to 
Fort Worth, Texas, where I had a little 
bit of shopping to do; after doing this 
aforesaid trading I cashed in another 
nickel for a bump over the Arlington 
Heights car line to Lake Como, a small 
puddle, but some deep, and it’s a safe 
bet you will always find her perfectly 
clear, with just a little bunch of wave- 
lets running across her bosom, making 
a spinner look just like a one best bet 
to a He Bass and a No. 4 fly look like a 
spring decoration for the lid of a Lady 
Bass. 

Now, this is not the fumes from the 
pipe, but the straight dope on this par- 
ticular little lake, and if a fellow will 
just half way use his wing he can se- 
cure a mess of fish any old time during 
the fishing season. The catch may not 
be worth writing about but I am dop- 
ing this out just as an ordinary day 
spent in the big outdoors for the fel- 
low who is desirous of feeling a bass 
or perch tickle the other end of the 
string, and if Mr. Man will cut the right 
caper at the right time he will find 
when he has wound up his little string 
there will be a fish sticking on the 
feathers. Knowing these facts, I pro- 
ceeded at once to get busy after reach- 
ing the puddle. I fished at intervals 
during the afternoon and picked up a 
very nice bunch of fish. 

The way I take care of my fish when 
lake fishing from the shore is this: I 
make, we will say, five stringers about 
six feet long, using a medium size cord, 
on which I fasten a piece of pointed 
wire that will pass easily thru both lips 
of the fish. The first fish I catch large 
enough to keep I put on my stringer 
and stake him or her out in the water, 
and the next one I catch I do likewise. 
After I have worked the entire or a 
portion of the shore and wish to double 
back and work it again, I simply pro- 
ceed to put my fish when caught on the 
stringer nearest at this. particular 
time. In this warm climate I don’t like 
to try to keep my fish in a basket dur- 
ing the entire day, therefore I do as 
above stated and find I keep them in 
good condition, and I hope with a min- 
imum of suffering to the fish. When I 
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PACKING UP 


am thru fishing I clean my catch, wipe 
them dry, stuff the cavity with grass, 
roll them in paper and put them in my 
basket. Then I can return home know- 
ing that my fish will be in good condi- 
tion. Fish, like limburger cheese, must 
be handled with care, as each possesses 
a peculiar odor. 

On the day in question I had a very 
pleasant time, caught, as stated, a very 
nice number of fish and had the pleas- 
ure of giving them to a Methodist 
preacher whom I met at the lake. He 
had been fishing all day and carried 
several crappie and three small bass. 
While talking to him he made the re- 
mark that he hoped to get six more 
crappie as that would be a sufficient 
number for himself and family. Pre- 
vious to this conversation, while talk- 
ing to an acquaintance of the preach- 
er. I learned the man was the proud 
father of quite a number of children, 
all alive and able to sit up and take 
nourishment, probably looking for 
daddy to come home with the expected 
mess of fish. So when he said he 
wanted six more crappie I forgot all 
about the fish dinner for my Lindy Lou 
and myself and at once proceeded to 
pass my catch over to the parson, and 
I also wish to say he appreciated the 
little act. Upon further acquaintance 
he proved to be a “good Indian” and 
informed me he was going across the 
“Big Pond” with the boys in the near 
future, and as he stood there in his 
“war togs” and gripped my hand in 
parting I realized I was saying good- 
bye to a real man. 

This little spasm is just about ended. 
I realize “it’s not all of fishing to fish.” 
The memory of giving a mess of fish to 
a man and fellow sportsman, who is at 
this date, July 16, 1918, preaching to 
the boys at Camp Bowie, which is with- 
in a stone’s throw of Lake Como, will 
always be remembered by me as one of 
the pleasant little things that go to 
make up the life of the man or woman 
who plays in nature’s play ground. 
even tho it be only for a day now and 
then. If we are not able to take the 
extended trip we can possibly spend a 
pleasant day close home. Just try 
it some time and you will find, as I 
have found in past years, that it is like 
Post says: “There is a reason.” It will 
help erase the lines of care, clear the 
brain and make life more worth while. 
Gang Hooks. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—The so-called 


answer to my “tirade’’ on gang hooks 
by A. DD, T. 


(I presume that means 


A FEW COMMON ONES. 
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American District Telegraph—some 
speed, I would say, but not much con- 
trol) reminds me of a man who had 
gone to hear Bryan make a political 
speech, and was telling his friend about 
what a wonderful speech it was, when 
his friend asked what Bryan had said, 
he replied, “Oh, he didn’t say any- 
thing but it was a wonderful speech.” 

If A.D. T. has been hurling gang hook 
plugs for more than ten years, as he 
would lead us to believe, and has not 
come to realize that a gang hook lure is 
not as efficient as a single hook one, 
then it is love’s labor lost to try and 
teach him anything. 

It may be possible that I do not know 
what [I am talking about, but when I 
deposited $500.00 and isued a challenge 
to all makers of artificial bait-casting 
lures to meet me in a contest, their 
lures against one of a single hook, it 
would seem that I either know what I 
am talking about or else put up a 
mighty big bluff. 

A. D. T. places his judgment above 
such men as the late Kit Clarke (who 
said that he would never sacrifice his 
self-respect by having a gang hook plug 
in his possession), Samuel G. Camp, Dr. 
Henshall and other noted authorities on 
angling. He claims to have written ar- 
ticles for sporting magazines over ten 
years ago, and while he lacked the 
courage to say that a gang hook mon- 
strosity was more efficient than a sin- 
gle hook lure, the casual reader might 
think that that was what he was trying 
to infer, 

There is no question but what a gang 
hook lure is more efficient in the hands 
of a novice, because the novice knows 
nothing about the matter of setting the 
hook, and when using a single hook 
lure the fish will strike and let go 
while the novice is soundly “asleep at 
the switch;” while using a gang hook 
lure the fish will sometimes strike the 
lure with force enough to make one of 
the hooks enter beyond the barb. Then 
the dub thinks that he has hooked a 
fish, when in reality the fish has hooked 
itself, 

The man who can catch more fish 
with a gang hook lure than he can with 
a single hook one is a dub, pure and 
simple, and has never had the advan- 
tages of fishing with a real angler, else 
he would know better. 

Some people can catch more fish with 
a gang hook lure than they can with a 
single hook device, notwithstanding the 
fact that the single hook lure is the 
most efficient—some people can also 
make better music on a poor drum than 
they can on a good violin—it would 





still be a good violin, however. and the 
fault lies with the person rather than 
the violin or lure. 

Saying that the gang hook lures are 
to be condemned on the grounds of 
their inefficiency does not make it so, 
so let us have the reasons. Their chief 
defect is that they are much too large, 
and drop on the water with such a 
splash that they frighten all fish within 
striking distance, attracting only those 
that lie at a distance, and giving them 
ample time to see that the lure is a 
phony, and let it alone. They are so 
big that when, perchance, a fish is 
hooked, it is an easy matter to shake 
it off, as the leverage is so great. They 
are made and used by the novice only 

nd must be made heavy enough to be 
cast “way over yonder” or they could 
not be sold. 

The manufacturers of the gang hook 
plugs have tried to make them smal! 
enough to not alarm the fish, but have 
made the mistake of trying to make 
them float, which is impossible to do, 
and make them carry to the surface a 
bunch of gang hooks. Another defect 
is that they are so heavy that they re- 
quire a heavy rod to handle them, mak- 
ing work out of what should be pleas 
ure. A few hours casting them with a 
good rod would ruin it. They also re- 
quire a heavy line to withstand the vio- 
lent abuse a line is put to in casting 
them. They are most dangerous, and 
many people have been injured by them 
when out fishing. 

I remember once seeing a carton of 
“Indoor Sports” showing an angler 
brushing up his tackle for the coming 
season, It pictured the father seated at 
a table working on his rod, the mother 
sitting at the fire-place reading, the 
tackle box with its bulky contents scat- 
tered about the floor, and the _ baby 
creeping up to a fifteen-hook monstros- 
ity with its tiny arms outstretched to- 
wards this piscatorial Hun. Here the 
artist was humane enough to drop the 
curtain, and leave the rest to the imag 
ination of the reader. AL. FOSS 

Ohio. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 493—Wants to Know How to 
Handle Plugs. 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish 
you would tell me how to handle plugs, 
I have a Bristol “Luckie’’ rod and mul- 
tiplying reel; would such an outfit be 
good enough to begin with?—E. P., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

It would be impossible for me to give 
you the information that you desire in 
the compass of a letter. Let me advise 
that you get and read those chapters 
in Outdoor Life, “Casting Tackle and 
Methods,” there I tried to make the 
method of casting plain. That article 
which appeared in April 18, page 256, 
“Back-yard Casting,’ should be of con- 
siderable aid to you. It was my plan 
to have all those chapters gathered in- 
to a single volume but the war made 
that impossible at least for a time. |! 
should say that you could make a be 
ginning with such an outfit as you 
mention, tho you will find a 40 yd. ree! 
rather small; better far a 60 or 80 
You do not mention the make of your 
reel, which by and large is not a mat 
ter of importance, only get as good : 
one as you can afford.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 494.—Rods and Reels. 


Editor Angling Department:—Wil! 
you give me the name of the best reel 
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made? Price is no object. I want a 
reel for both casting and trout fishing. 
| want a rod for both kinds of fishing, 
what shall I buy? Does Perry D. 
Frazier make tackle other than lines 
and what is his address? Where can I 
get a Burtis rod and is it a good tool?— 
Cc, E. P., Montpelier, Ida. 

I am afraid that no individual could 
answer your questions satisfactorily. 
First: the same reel will not do for 
both trout fishing and bass casting; 
secondly, no two men will agree as to 
the best reel of any variety of angling. 
Probably the Meek reel, size and price 
to fit the individual, has as many 
friends as any; $35 will get a good one. 
The Talbot reel is a quality whichis by 
some said to be “the finest ever.” Hon- 
estly, any reel from a shop or house of 
reputation priced above $20 is worth 
every cent asked for it. I can not say 
which reel to get. For trout fishing a 
single action is the thing, in German 
silver or other material, You will re- 
quire two rods, a bait and a fly. I 
would not get the latter in greater 
length than 9% feet, and weighing say, 
5 ounces. The Leonard is a good one 
of course; but there are fishermen who 
do not like the Leonard. I would get 
the casting rod of split bamboo I think, 
514 feet, or that Bristol “DeLux” at 
$25. Honestly to name a best rod is 
out of the question. Perry D. Frazier’s 
address is Ridgewood, N. J. I am un- 
der the impression that he makes lines 
only, His lines are good. Yes, the 
Burtis rods are o. k. also, may be se- 
cured from almost any dealer, I pre- 
sume, or the maker himself, Geo. H. 
Burtis, Worcester, Mass. Get my book, 
“Trout Lore,’ if you want to know 
some of my ideas about trout tackle.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 495—Leader Knots. 


Editor Angling Department: Will 
you kindly tell me what knot to use on 
the end of leader, also in joining two 
strands?—I. C., Richmond, Cal. 

There are several knots used for both 
purposes, one of the most simple—draw- 
ing of which I send you—is very gener: 
ally used: you can tie it without trou- 
ble. I call it a “lath knot’ for we used to 
use it in a lath mill in tying the bunches 
of lath. A better knot is the bowline, but 
more difficult to make. A simple lead- 
er knot—to join two sections—is the 
so-called double water knot, picture of 
which I also send. The single water 
knot is also good. Of course there is 
a better knot than this but far more 
difficult to tie as well as to describe.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 496—A Fine String of Rain- 
bow. 


Editor Angling Department:—I here-_ 


with enclose you a picture of fifteen 
rainbows caught by myself and partner, 
William Gordon, in August (18), in one 
day. We reached our appointed fish- 
ing ground on the North Fork of the 
Stilaguamish River, Skagit County, 
Washington, at noon on the 8rd of Aug- 
ust, and during the afternoon and next 
morning caught the rainbows that you 
ee in this picture. The largest was 30 
inches long and weighed 10 pounds, and 
nearly all were in that neighborhood. 
This fishing is only sixty-five miles 
from Seattle, and is reasonably acces- 
‘sible. I also enclose you a picture of 
Lake Cavanaugh, a beautiful mountain 
lake which we cross in going to the 
fishing ground. The forest ranger has 
1 boat upon the lake during the sum- 
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mer season. Should this picture excite 
any desire upon your part to visit this 
locality in search of rainbows, I would 
be delighted to pilot you in next season. 
—J. P. W., Seattle, Wash. 

I thank you for your good letter and 
pictures. The first we will use and 
one or more of the latter. You are to 
be congratulated on your fishing and 
upon your success fishing. It certainly 
is a fine bit of water. I should dearly 
love to fish it with you and forget the 
questions which are piled eyes high be- 
fore me. To be an angling editor is to 
be denied many an angler’s pleasure. 
To write about fishing while the fellows 
are fishing is hard indeed.—O. W. S. 

















ALAS FOR THE VERACITY OF FISHERMEN. 


The figures on the tag on this salmon got acci- 
dentally reversed, and should read ‘58 Ibs.” 
instead of “85 lbs.’’ Comps. Joe Wharton, Grant’s 
Pass, Oregon. 


Letter No. 497—An Unusual Incident. 


Angling Editor Outdoor Life:—I see 
many things related in your valuable 
magazine that are out of the ordinary, 
so thought I would relate what befell 
Harry Dawson while fishing in a lake in 
the spring of 1916. Harry is some fish- 
erman and loses no opportunity for 
trying conclusions with the speckled 
beauties. It seems he is wont to view 
the skies in a horizontal position when 
the fish are not biting. He was en- 
gaged in pulling off said stunt one day, 
that is, he left his valuable rod to look 
after itself while listening to the war- 
bling of the birds, when suddenly the 
rod started for Miller’s Landing. Harry 
lost no time in getting a row boat, and 
in company with a friend, started after 
the truant rod. Attaching a treble hook 
to 350 feet of line, they mine-swept the 
lake for three and one-half hours, final- 
ly hooking the line in ninety feet of 
water 350 feet from shore, with the 
fish still on and as lively as_ ever. 
After much pulling and tugging, they 
drew in line, rod, weeds, fish and all. 
Thus he saved the rod and his reputa- 
tion as a fisherman. On arrival at Bel- 
lingham, the fish, which was a “cut- 
throat” trout, weighed six and three- 


quarters pounds. The story is vouched ~ 
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for by many eye witnesses, who in com- 
pany with Mr. Dawson brought the fish 
to be weighed at the Liberty Sporting 
Goods Company’s store, the company 
giving him a fine creel, his fish being 
the largest caught on opening day. Mr. 
Dawson, the champion fisherman for 
the day, felt very proud of the exploit, 
and well he might, for the feat has sel- 
dom if ever been duplicated.—M. O. 
Greene. 





Letter No, 498—Restocking the Yellow- 
stone River. 


Editor Angling Department:—The 
Yellowstone River near Billings is full 
of suckers, bullheads, ete. I think if 
they were removed and trout planted 
in their stead it would be much better. 
What is the proper way to make the 
change?—V. D. W., Billings, Mont. 


This is a question for the State Fish 
Commission, It is impossible for me to 
offer an opinion. I doubt very much if 
a river “full” of bull-heads would have 
the requisite temperature for trout; at 
least in my experience the two varie- 
ties of fish are never found in the same 
waters. It might be possible that rain- 
bow would thrive in your river, tho I 
am exceedingly doubtful. Such exten- 
sive seining as would be required, if 
feasible, can be undertaken only by or 
under the authority of the state.—O. 
W. S. 


Letter No. 499—All About Fly and Gray- 
ling Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a 
dub at fishing and am now located 
where there is good trout and grayling 
fishing. Can you give me some hints? 
Perhaps you know of a good book on 
trout fishing. —A. F. C., Frank, Alta, 
Canada. 

I am afraid that I have failed to 
make out your address, if so it will be 
months before you will get a reply to 
your letter. There is so much good 
stuff piled up ahead that I always an- 
swer by mail, otherwise each letter 
must await its turn. If we only would 
be a little more careful when we sign 
our names and addresses what a lot of 
trouble we would avoid. To answer your 
questions regarding trout and grayling 
fishing would be impossible. I enclose 
a circular regarding “Trout Lore,” 
which you will find describes a book in- 
to which has gone all my trout wisdom. 
Probably one of the best books on 
American trout fishing is “Trout Fly 
Fishing in America,’ Southard; $7.50 
Either book can be secured from Out- 
door Life——O. W. S. 


Letter No. 500—When Trout Spawn. 
Department :—Will 


Editor Angling 
you kindly tell me when trout spawn‘ 
—G. P. M., Sheridan, Wyo. 

All depends upon the temperature of 
the water. The Eastern brook trout 
spawns in the late fall or early winter. 
The Western trouts are, I _ believe, 
spring spawners, depending as I said 
upon the temperature of the water 
Take the rainbow for instance. I quote 
from “The Manual of Fish Culture:” 
“In the ponds at Wytheville the spawn- 
ing fish may be found any time after 
the first of November; the season is 
well started by November 15, and gen- 
erally closes about the 1st of March 
December and January are the best 
months. In California the season ex- 
tends from the 1st of February to May, 
and in Colorado begins early in May 
and continues until July.”—O. W. S. 
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I'm going to call this department 
“Sign Talk” and this is why: The ed- 
itor man in the office who signs his let- 
ters with a scrawly “J. A. McGuire,” 
has asked me to write this department 
for Outdoor Life every month, well 
aware that I know at least something 
about the outdoor game, past and 
present. 

During the years that have rolled into 
the discard since I crossed the Missouri 
River, headed west, in 1869, I’ve seen a 
good bit of the passing show from In- 
dian days to airplane express—from 
prairie dog town to skyscrapers—from 
uncounted miles of loneliness to un- 
counted acres of corn—from equally un- 
counted buffalo herds to almost un- 
counted white men. 

I was able, as a boy, to “jump a horse 
and ride a hundred miles in a straight 


line and never meet a man, red or 
white.” I love the open—the wide 
spaces—the upheaved hills—the silent 
forests—the deserts — badlands—grass- 
lands—all, and I know them all for 


what they are. I’ve seen them change. 
Time was when I loved to kill—as 
youth always does, red or white, from 
the mere animal lust that is in man- 
kind. 

Came a day when the seriousness of 
taking life loomed large in my mind and 
I could no longer kill without a pang— 
a bit later I could not kill at all ex- 
cept for meat, for necessity and even 
then the killing must be quick and 
clean. Suffering began to take on an 
aspect of repulsiveness; it was some- 
thing not right, something to be avoided. 

And presently this great truth forced 
itself into my understanding: The wil- 
derness and its inhabitants constitute a 
separate world, just as interesting, just 
as beautiful, just as well peopled as this 
one we are so fond of thinking was 
meant only for human beings. Its in- 
habitants have the same right to live 
and enjoy life that we have—therefore 
why kill for sport at all? So I laid 
away my guns and implements of chase 
because it was no longer necessary for 
me to kill that I might eat. 

At once the wilderness took on a new 
meaning; it was not now a place to go 
to that I might kill for sport; it was a 
country peopled by hordes of little wild 
folk, each one busy with his every-day 
affairs—and mighty interesting affairs 
they were, too, once I began to “stop, 
look and listen.” 

I had found a new and charming 
world right at hand—a world that I had 
known for years, and yet which had 
been a sealed book to me, because I had 
refused to read as I ran. 


I had wanted to kill—kill all the 
time. 
A set of horns—a hide—a _ head, 


things we strip from their dead owners’ 


quivering bodies and hang on our walls 
—those were the things I had thirsted 
for. I had been as a wolf on a moon- 
light January night for hunting some 
poor wild thing to death--for what? 
Sport! Think of it! “Sport” that must 
needs have in it the death agonies of 
some creature to carry it to a success- 
ful finish! That was savagery for you 
with a vengeance—wasn’t it? Savagery 
carried to the nth power! 

That was once my idea, just as it is 
(I’ll venture to say) the idea of many 
a man today who has not yet learned 
the deeper meaning of the wilderness 
with its unsounded philosophy, its 
breathless interest, its play of comedy, 
tragedy, love and life that is as old as 
the world. 

Now I want to go on and tell you 
why I do not kill any more, why I look 
on the wilderness with eyes that see it 
all instead of a little part of it and why 
I have learned to love it all too well 
to deliberately bring death into the 
lives of the little wild people who face 
tragedy every day and _ who all die 
tragic, violent deaths in the end—and 
all too many of whom die a slow, 
dragged out, horrible death made worse 
by fear and helplessness—for instance 
a wild duck that you drop into the 
reeds out of a passing flock and never 
find—wing-tipped and body shot enough 
to disable but not to kill. 

That bird has, in the nature of things 
(if not caught and killed by mink, skunk 
or other suddenly destructive agency) 
about a week or ten days to suffer 
from the time it comes hurtling down 
out of the air until it dies of starvation 
plus—and that “plus” means tne pain 
of unattended body wounds, fear, cold, 
helplessness and a slow wasting of 
vitality. 

Does it appeal to you, brother sports- 
men? I think not. I don’t believe the 
picture is any more pleasant to you 
than it was to me when I first realized 
it in all its repulsive, raw, naked 
cruelty. 

Do you know how I came to see this 
picture? I'll tell you: An old Indian 
showed it to me—a wrinkled, gray old 
man who had been a leader among his 
people but who had reached that point 
in life where he looked back on every- 
thing. 

This man was Mountain Chief, one of 
the old war chiefs of the Blackfeet. I 
had gone among this tribe up in Mon- 
tana for Louis Hill, head of the Great 
Northern railroad. to gather from them 
all that I could of legendary lore, stories 
and what not pertaining to them as a 
people and to their country. 

I was to get the Blackfoot names of 
rivers, lakes, mountains and localities 
together with any stories that might be 
current among them regarding any one 
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of these (for Indian stories are almost 
always legendary and also geographic) 
and my work was to cover the Rocky 
Mountain country from the _ railroad 
north to the Canadian line and east- 
ward in the Cutbank, Milk River, Sas- 
katchewan and Two Medicine country 
—some order, you will admit! And |! 
am fairly good at this job for I’ve done 
a lot of it first and last. 

This country is now the Blackfoot 
Reservation and the famous Glacier 
Park (which was then the Saint Mary’s 
Lake, Two-Medicine and Lake McDonald 
country and the best hunting ground on 
the continent). 

I wish I could tell you of the days 
on the trails that I put in there—of the 
nights in friendly tepees where old men 
talked sign or Blackfoot gutterals that 
younger men translated for me while 
the Seven Brothers (The Dipper) kept 
watch! 

I'd like to tell you of wailing bone 
flutes that brought weird minor love 
messages thru the soft darkness for us 
to hear and smile at, for they meant the 
old, old story of human hearts and the 
leaping pulses of expectant youth, albeit 
the parties concerned were red instead 
of white! 

I wish I could, in words, some way 
convey to your understanding the throb- 
bing, softly-muffled tom-tom beat that 
came endlessly like a pulse beat forever 
(as it always does in an Indian camp 
anywhere) across the west wind, punc- 
tuating the chants of this wild people— 
chants so religious as to make a white 
church-man ashamed—chants' wildly 
minor when some man “sung his deeds” 
—chants soft as spring breezes some- 
times, telling of little children or of 
love or of the doings of the fairy folks! 

But you know Kipling, master out- 
door story teller, always camouflages 
these by saying, “That’s another story!” 
Yet it has a bearing, for it gives you a 
side-light on the ways of the people of 
Mountain Chief, who rode many trails 


*with me and recited in broken English 


and in fine, old-time “sign talk” the 
Saga’s of a stoic race that we so little 
understand—a race of children, of 
poet-dreamers, of unspoiled people who 
are still (the older ones) a natural peo- 
ple that we could learn much from in 
the way of philosophy at least, 

And so I came to know of So-ya-ksi-wa- 
wa-kas, who is the Water-Spider-Wom- 
an; of Ee-nen-ah, Black-horns, the Buf- 
falo; of Ksis-stukki, Cuts-with-his-teeth, 
the Beaver; of how the Medicine-Bear- 
spear came to be; of Napi, Old-man, 
servant of the sun; of Ma-kai-peye, 
Change-storm, the Blizzard which is 
sent by the God, Es-to-nea-pesta. the 
Cold-maker and of many, many other 
worth-while things that have to do 
with the long-ago-life of Sik-si-kana, 

















the People-of-the - black - Moccasins. 

Stories told unhurriedly—a little to- 
day, a bit tomorrow, some more next 
Friday or Sunday as the spirit moved 
him, by good old Nena-es-toko, Mountain 
Chief, while we sat about our lodge fire 
or reclined on the flank of some mighty 
mountain like Mah-kwo-i-pwo-ahts, Ris- 
ing Wolf (named for Hugh Munroe, first 
white man to live among the Black- 
feet), and our Ik-ut-o-wap-i, our Good 
Medicine, was working well to bring 
back memories of Sum-oh-ahk-kai-tup-i, 
the Ancient-Ones. Oh brother, I wish 
you could have heard it all with me! 

And then, one afternoon, high up on the 
wind-swept side of Sheep Mountain, 
with lower Two Medicine Lake a mile 
or so straight down in the blue below 
us and the country to eastward spread- 
ing in far-flung miles away-away-away, 
clear to Ka-toy-six, the Sweetgrass Hills 
on the edge of the world, Bear Chief, 
splendid old savage, preached a little 
sermon, all unconsciously while Mami- 
as-ich-imi, Long-tail, the Magpie, sat by 
to pass our words on to the Many- 
Things-Unknown. 

Said Mountain Chief, indicating with 
sweeping hand, the vast mileage spread 
below us and away to the eastern hor- 
izon,—“Long time ago, plenty buppeloes, 
plenty elks; plenty an’lopes, plenty 
deers, plenty hoss. Good place. 

“White man come; all gone!” 

I looked at this old savage—a man of 
another people, a race of meat eaters 
who called meat “real-food”’ in their 
own language, and I wondered a bit. 

I looked at the tremendous sweep of 
miles below us—all once a great buffalo 
pasture, the summer northern range of 
the countless herds even within my own 
memory, and I wondered—wondered. 

I forgot old Mountain Chief; I forgot 
those sun-drenched miles; I forgot the 
silver shimmer of the lake in the tim- 
ber, a mile straight down below us; for- 
got that we were perched on the ribs of 
the high, world-old Rockies that had sat 
for centuries serene, calm, high above 
those blue plains, eastward there, that 
Mountain Chief, a savage, had said were 
the home “a long time ago” of “plenty 
buppeloes”’—etc, 

I think I’ve never listened to a more 
concise, terse, truthful arraignment of 
the white man than that little sermon 
of Mountain Chief, 

“A long time ago—plenty. White man 
come; all gone!” 

There you have it, brother! 

Raw, so raw that it hurts—isn’t it? 

Yet can you deny that we are guilty 

we white men? I think not. 

For ages the Indians—savages, people 
of the race that this old man repre 
sented, had lived here in this beautiful 
land where the west wind always blows 
down from the high snows and always, 
thru the passing ages, there had been 
“plenty.” 

“Plenty” means peace and content- 
ment, does it not—wherever men may 
elect to live? Likewise, ‘fall gone” sig- 
nifies want, distress, sickness, hunger 
and death—there is no denying that. 
And in between these two extremes the 
old man placed us—the white man— 
with an Indian’s knack of directness. 
and thereby he put the blame squarely 
where it belongs, on the wasteful. fool- 
ish, careless shoulders of the brainiest 
people in the world—the white race— 
\ryans come down from the mists of 
time to learn from an old savage sitting 
on a mountain side in the sun! 

“Long time ago, plenty! White man 
come; all gone!” 

Can you beat it, brother? 

Tho he did not know it, I mentally 
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took my hat off to Mena-es-toko, kindly 
old philosopher, fighting chief, hunter, 
sportsman and past master of the wil- 
derness, and my inner conscience whis- 
pered, “You are right, oh Sage! You 
speak truth and because of this I, whom 
you have taken into your tribe and call 
Neet-sah-tah-pi, the Alone Person, here- 
by make my vow to the Gone-before- 
ones and may the sun hear my words 
which I now speak thus: No more will 
I go out and kill the little-people unless 
I need meat to satisfy my hunger—and 
then only such as I may need to eat 
and for no other purpose. I am done. 
My name is the Alone Person, Neet-sah- 
tah-pi.” 

From that day on the little-people 
have been safe with me for that old In- 
dian had suddenly made me see that 








THE CALL OF THE HILLS. 


I want to gel oul in the open, 
I want to be out in the hills, 
I want to be out where Dame Nature 
Is donning her flossiest frills. 
I long for the mountains so rugged, 
Where pines are reaching sky-high— 
Where the air is so pure and so 
healthful 
You feel like you surely could fly. 
Out into God's open country— 
Far from the huge madding crowd— 
Out where the men do not whisper— 
Out where they shout it aloud. 
I'm sick of this every-day routine, 
I'm sore on the job that I hold, 
I'm tired of working to hoard up 
A few extra dollars in gold. 
I want to get out in the mountains 
Where God's fairest smile ever 
shines— 
Out where the nymphs and the fairies 
Are flitting through fir and the 
pines. 
There will I rest in my haven, 
There will I dream as I plod— 
There with the past and the future 
I'll take up all things with my God. 


—Adam Breede. 




















beefsteak is cheaper than wild meat 
and much better for the reason that we 
can raise and replace beefsteak just as 
easily as we can replace corn or wheat 
or anything else we need. 

I saw, that day, the ghost herds go 
out over the edge of the world, just as I 
had seen the real, living herds go—the 
buffalo and antelope, deer and all, that 
had been so plentiful such a short while 
before. 

Why is it necessary for us to be so 
terribly destructive? I asked myself 
that question and I could not give a sat- 
isfactory answer. This Indian repre- 
sented a people who had lived on the 
meat of those vanished herds for cen- 
turies—and still kept the herds! 

I, a white man, represented the irre- 
sistible, slow-moving tide of Aryan civ- 
ilization that sweeps the earth clean of 
wild life as it moves westward—the 
most complex, contradictory upbuilding, 
destructive civilization that the world 
has ever known—yet come here to lis- 
ten and to learn from this wise old sav- 
age who could sit in the sun and dream 
dreams like a little child! 

It made me ashamed of my thought- 
less desire to kill. It made me stop 
killing. Today I can look at a deer, a 
bear, a humming bird or a moose and 
enjoy the knowledge that these are 
alive and in no danger from me—I have 
no desire to kill any of them and the 
taking of life has come to be very re- 
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pulsive to me, I think because of my 
changed attitude toward the creatures 
of the world. 

You see, the signs read wrong in the 
beginning and I followed a false trail. 
The sign lied; the gods had thrown dust 
in my eyes; my medicine was not strong 
and the sun did not take pity on me 
and show me the way—it took old Moun- 
tain Chief to do that with a sweep of 
his hand and a score of broken words 
put together from imperfect knowledge 
of two languages. 

You may gather from this that I am 
a game protection crank, but I am not; 
I pay little attention, nowadays, to what 
the legal lights are doing in the way of 
making game laws, because I do not 
contemplate breaking any game laws 
whatever, either as to season, bag limit 
or otherwise, 

I’m done with all that and I need no 
laws to make me protect game; I am 
a law unto myself in this regard and I 
hereby invite all the feathered, furred, 
scaled and mailed little people of the 
wilds to come and be friends with me. 
to come and break bread with me and 
sit by my lodge, for I bid them “Oki!” 
and that means much more than our 
“Welcome,” for it is Blackfoot and em- 
braces the idea of “Welcome, friend; my 
lodge is yours; my meat is your meat; 
my heart sings for you!” 

You may say that this is a long and 
rambling discourse with little sign talk 
in it; if so I bid you think. 

Think of those gone-before days when 
the sign of plenty was plainly seen in 
the racks of drying meat that made ev- 
ery Indian camp a red camp in the fall, 
for that was harvest time with them 
time to gather robes for beds and tepee 
making, time to dry meat and berries 
and store away food for the time when 
the Coldmaker would send the change- 
storm and the whistler down out of the 
north to freeze the world solid until 
Pehan MHanski, Spring-bringer, the 
Crane, should come out of the south 
again bringing the warm wind. 

It seems to me that the signs are 
plain everywhere; the sign of the van- 
ished herds; the sign of the plague-of- 
bugs, because we kill the birds, the 
sign of the no-fish rivers because we 
catch many fish and put no fish back; 
the sign of the dryingsprings because 
we plow up the ground and cut off the 
trees from the hillsides; the sign of un- 
broken snow because there are no little- 
people left to make tracks in it. 

It seems to me the world is full of 
signs—all kinds of signs, each one with 
a vivid message and a direct meaning 
for observing eyes just as Mountain 
Chief means ‘“Man-on-horseback-riding,” 
when he straddles the forefinger of his 
left hand with the fore and second fin- 
gers of his right when he sign-talks to 
me of a journey that he has made on 
horseback. 

And so, brother, I’ll write some things 
here for you as we go along and they 
will be sign talks in one way or an- 
other and I hope they will interest 
you, tho I tell you plainly that I may 
write about almost anything under the 
sun, for I’ve already promised the Ed- 
itor-man. 

So look under “Sign-Talks” each 
month—read and think it over. If you 
agree with my slant, drop a line to me. 
If you differ with me—why drop a line 
anyhow and let’s be good friends un- 
der the sun, for every day looks fine 
and good, rain or shine, if you only 
think so, and you have but to look 
about a bit to find out that after all 
it’s a good old world and full of signs 
—of one kind or another. 
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Game Conditions in Alaska. 


Private letters passing between the 
Governor’s office and the Outdoor 
Life office show the personal views 
of the chief executive of Alaska on a 
subject that is of first magnitude im- 
portance in the game _ preservation 
field, and we gladly publish two of 
the most important of these com- 
munications for general information: 
Hon. Thos. J. Riggs, Governor, 

Juneau, Alaska. 

My dear Governor: 
written in compliance with the 
promise I made to write you and 
give you a short report on game 
conditions in the White River 
district after returning from our hunt- 
ing trip. I am also sending you un- 


—This letter is 


der separate cover a copy of Outdoor 
Life containing the bill creating a 
game commission for the states, 


drawn by me and which I am endeav- 

oring to have passed by several states 

that at present are without such a law 
this also as per my promise. 

First permit me to say that the 
members of our party were unanimous 
in the idea that the game laws of 
Alaska are being flagrantly violated 
in a few respects: Dogs are being 
boarded (at least so we were informed 
by Capt. Hubrick and others) in sum- 
mer time on game, which of course 
is against the law; game is being con- 
stantly killed by other than prospec- 
tors; and game is being openly served 
at restaurants and hotels. While the 
game law is not very clear regarding 
the sale of game in Alaska, certainly 
it was never the intention of the act 
to allow it to be killed off and served 


up in this way. Ducks were on the 
bill of fare at the restaurant where 
we ate in Cordova, and sheep meat 


was sold at Chitina, where we stopped, 
as mutton—altho we were confi- 
dentially told it was your white sheep. 
These things are being done right un- 
der the eyes of the game wardens, and 
to their full knowledge. 

The seale of Alaska’s game law 
should be revised and after that there 
should then be installed a new and ef- 
ficient system for the prosecution of 
offenders. They told us on the trip 
that arrests for violations of the game 
laws were few and that convictions 
they seldom or never heard of—this 
from our guides and packers, and 
others with whom we talked on the 
subject. 

I hope you will forgive me for be- 
ing so plain, but our trip was almost 
a failure, and, as we know the game 
year previously, we sur- 
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It is not Our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 








of it has driven it to other parts. We 
were thirty-nine days in the field and 
each day of hunting our party was 
split into four or five divisions, each 
hunting in a different direction from 
camp, and we all saw less than a doz- 
en moose, less than two dozen ¢cari- 
bou and only one bear. As an exam- 
ple of how hard we hunted I will say 
that I was not in camp until after 
midnight on three occasions and was 
out until 9 or 10. o’clock’ several 
times. Mr. James also was out late 
several times, as were also the other 
two boys—his son and Mr. Rogers. 
We only completed our sheep group— 
failing to fill, by from one to three 
specimens, on the moose, caribou and 
goat groups. We killed no bears at 
all. J. A. McGUIRE. 
GOVERNOR RIGG’S REPLY, 

My dear Mr. McGuire:—I am afraid 
that I cannot agree with you regard- 
ing the sale of game in Alaska, if leg- 
ally killed and within the limit as 
prescribed by law. You must remem- 
ber that Alaska is a pioneer country 
and it is not possible for everyone to 
go out and kill meat. For instance, 
it is impossible for me to take time 
off for a hunting trip and, in conse- 
quence, if I am not allowed to buy 
game occasionally, I would be cut off 
from having any game delicacy fur- 
nished me, unless some kindly sports- 
man should take pity upon me. You 
must also remember that the few peo- 
ple who are in Alaska (only about 
18,000 of us now) are not sportsmen 
in the true sense of the word. In,oth- 
er words, we never kill for the sake of 
killing. Game to us is merely meat, 
and we do not approve of preserving 
all game for the sport, principally to 
a non-resident who has no interest in 
the Territory except what he can get 
out of it in the way of trophies. What 
I want established in Alaska are strict 
and stringent laws regarding the ille- 
gal killing and sale of game, but I 
also want to make it possible for 
Alaskans to eat game and not tie up 
the Territory as a game preserve for 
a few millionaire sportsmen from the 
States, who really do the Territory no 
good at all. 

In regard to ducks, it is quite true 
that ducks are sold during the open 
reason at restaurants and hotels, as 
they were in Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia when I left there, 
but you must bear this in mind, that 
the duck season in Alaska is extreme- 


ly short. By October 1st there are 
absolutely no ducks left in the in- 
terior of Alaska and very few on 
the coast, all having’ started on 


their yearly migration to the south. 

The new Alaska game regulations 
are out and are absolute abortions. 
For instance, it provides that dogs 
cannot be fed and that game must 
not be used for bait. If these regu- 
lations are enforced, it will mean that 
there will be no prospectors in the 
hills with dog teams and that trap- 
ping will be at an end. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the boarding of dogs 
on game during the summer season, 
or at,any other time, except when 
they are in use in the hills, but if the 
prospector is not allowed to feed his 
aogs on game, then good-bye pros- 
pector. The game laws of Alaska, to 
be observed and enforced, must be 
such as will meet the sense of justice 
of the residents. It is almost impossi- 
ble to secure the conviction of an) 
transgressor of the game laws by any 
United States commissioner or by any 
jury, and this condition will obtain 
until we can get the people right back 
of all the laws. This can only be 
done by turning the protection ot 
game over to the Territory and not 
allowing people who have never been 
within five thousand miles of Alaska, 
dictate their terms. 

The people of Alaska are very jeal- 
ous of their game, as they realize that 
it is essential to the development of 
the country, and, if left to them, they 
would devise laws and_ regulations 
such as would meet all the existing 
conditions. You will realize what 
folly it is for any one man, or set of 
men, who do not know Alaska, to 
make the laws for a country which 
is as large as Great Britain and Ire- 
Iand, France, Belgium, Roumania, 
Italy, Greece, Montenegro, Serbia and 
Portugal put together. 

The greatest danger to the game 
at present in Alaska is from the ille- 
gal hunter and predatory animals. I 
only have ten wardens to patrol a ter- 
ritory one-fifth the size of the United 
States. During my trip, I have come 
across flagrant violations of the law 
that have exasperated me intensely, 
but what can I do when Congress only 
allows me $20,000 with which to pay 
salaries and travel expenses of the 
game wardens? 

In regard to predatory animals, the 
existence of deer in Southeastern 
Alaska, on certain islands and on the 
mainland is menaced by the great 
abundance of wolves. We should 
have a bounty of at least $50 per 
wolf and then allow the taker to dis- 
pose of the skin. Bv so doing, we 
could establish a wolf-hunting indus- 
try until the menace from this source 
has been greatly cut down 








Of course, you know that the big 
brown bear, notwithstanding his men- 
ace to property and human life, is 
strictly protected for the sake of the 
non-resident sportsman. The trouble 
with all non-resident sportsmen in 
Alaska is that they do not understand 
the attitude of the people nor their 
necessities, and that they see Alaska 
thru the eyes of a resident of a state 
of perhaps millions of people. Alaska 
at best is a grim country to live in. 
It is only the hardy who attempt to 
come here and develop the country; 
and I consider that any legislation 
drawn by people who have not been 
long familiar with the Territory will 
result in not only the extermination 
of game thru a disregard of the laws, 
but will also result in doing away 
with the hardy class of people on 
whom all new exploitation is de- 
pendent. 

Returning once more to your com- 
ments on the sale of game in restaur- 
ants, it is quite true that at Cordova 
it is not absolutely necessary to sell 
game, but take, for instance, the lit- 
tle mining camps with which I am so 
familiar and which are entirely cut 
off from any outside meat supply, 
now totally dependent upon game for 
meat; it would work an untold hard- 
ship upon them if regulations should 
be made forbidding the sale of game. 


A CUT OF THE BIG 


I speak from experience of the neces- 
sity of having game meat, for in the 
winter of ’97, I experienced a touch 
of seurvy from which it took me sev- 
eral years to recover, thru a lack of 
fresh meat. THOS. RIGGS, JR. 
Note.—While what Governor Riggs 
says about the necessity of prospect- 
ors and others in the interior living 
on game meat is absolutely true, yet 
there is hardly any excuse for serving 
it at hotels and restaurants in the 
towns along the railroad where beef, 
pork and mutton are procurable. The 
summer boarding of dogs in the game 
fields should also be stopped, as these 
dogs can easily and economically be 
cared for in the towns during the 
summer where scraps from the table 
can be used for feed. We have no 
quarrel at all with Alaska’s genial 
and well-meaning Governor. We 
were in his company for days on this 
trip and learned enough of his ideas 
to know that he is sincere in his be- 
Our ideas run parallel on many 
important details and while we may 
be apart on some points (the Sulzer 
bill, Federal regulations, ete.), in the 
main we harmonize thoroly. We shall 
dwell on the game conditions and 
same laws of Alaska in more detail 
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in the paper that we are now prepar- 
ing covering our late trip to Alaska 
and Yukon Territory, 
voice 


in which we 


shall some recommendations 
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that we hope will be acted upon.— 
Editor. 





A Wonderful Grizzly. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After about 
three months’ waiting for time and 
opportunity today I got the photos of 
the big claw of Monarch, the California 
grizzly. [Monarch is the old grizzly 





EXACT LENGTH FROM A DRAWING 


that for a quarter of a century was 
one of the sights of the San Francisco 
Zoo. After he died he was mounted, 
and now he is to be seen at the mu- 
seum in San Francisco.—Editor.] Mr. 
Budd (the keeper) secured permission 
to open the case about a month ago, 
and today I met him at the museum 
and proceeded to business; opened the 
case and made four photos of the claw, 
both on the foot and with the claw re- 
moved from its base; didn’t know the 
claw of a bear was separable from its 
bony joint to which the tendons at- 
tach, but such is the case. I enclose 
a profile drawing made with a sharp 
pencil, care being taken to see that the 
outline was accurately drawn at right 
angles to the page. A steel tape laid 
round the outer curve from A to B 
and representing the over-all length 
of this outer portion of the claw meas- 
ured 7% ins. The bony part of the 
joint of this claw below the surface of 
the skin I estimate to be very nearly 
one and one-half inches long, which 
will make the length of the entire 
claw on the outer curve close to 8% 
ins. You will be able to estimate this 
by comparison with the joint between 
bone and claw on the largest claw 
you have. [The largest grizzly claw 
in our possession measures around the 
curve, including the bony base men- 
tioned, 5% ins.—Editor.] The joint 
of this claw with its bony base is ap- 
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parently just at the line of the skin 
covering the toe, which would make it 
seem that the claw proper is a growth 
from the skin, while its bone base 
joint, which also forms a core extend- 
ing up into the claw an inch or two, 
is a growth from the skeleton of the 
animal. 

Monarch was captured in the San 
Bernardino Mountains, California, in 


SENT US BY MR. WOOD 
1885, when young but fully grown, 
being probably 7 or 8 years old. Ow- 
ing to old age, rheumatism, ete., he 


began to waste away, finally being un- 

















THE RECORD CLAW IN NATURAL POSITION. 

It will be noticed here that the shadow cuts off 
points of the other four claws, making them ap 
pear dwarfy compared to the big one. The mount- 
ed figure, however, shows the true proportions of 
all the claws 
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MONARCH AS HE NOW LOOKS IN A GLASS CASE. NOTE THAT ALL HIS FORECLAWS ARE 
VERY LONG. 
able to get to his feet, so was shot be- rifling. The subject of rifles was as 


hind the right ear with a .85 Reming- 
ton auto. The bullet did not come 
out of the skull, but shattered into 
fine pieces like small shot. This was 
in May, 1911, which makes his life in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
close to twenty-six years. 

He was never bad-natured with the 
various other bears which were at dif- 
ferent times confined in the same en- 
closure with him, but neither was he 
ever friendly with either the public or 
his keepers, the latter being obliged to 
watch him whenever they entered his 
cage. The photo shows him mounted, 
but not yet enclosed in the glass case 
which at present holds him. 

The measurements, such as we were 
able to make, were as follows: Length 
of head from base of skull to tip of 
nose, 19 ins.; across head from center 
to center of eyeballs, 5% ins.; across 
head from base to base of ears, 8 ins.; 
around head in front of ears, 40 ins. 
(size of a good man’s chest); from the 
base of outer front claw over shoul- 
ders to the base of other front claw, 
7 ft. 9 ins. (tape drawn fairly close) ; 
from root of tail to tip of nose, 7 ft. 
1 in. FRANK M. WOODS. 

California. 


Random Hunting Reflections. 


Editor Outdoor Life:——As rifle dope 
seems to be a little short during these 
war and semi-post war times, for the 
reason that our best riflemen are do- 
ing a more noble and greater work 
than merely writing articles for the 
rest of us to read, I take the liberty 
to touch here a few matters that have 
come up in the past year or so and 
that may be of interest to others as 
they were to me. 

The first thing that comes to mind 
is the statement of a guide regarding 





usua] on the tapis, and the matter of 
high-velocity rifles was up. The 
guide stated that many were having 
trouble with this type of rifle by hav- 
ing the bullets shoot straight thru the 
barrel; especially he said the .250 Sav- 
age had such shallow rifling that the 
bullets were in the habit of doing 
this. He shoots a Remington .35, so 
when I got back home I looked up the 


depth of rifling of both the .250 and 
the .35, and found them both the 
same. If that said guide happens to 


read this I hope he will take notice. 
I doubt very much myself if it is pos- 
sible for the present jacketed bullets 
to strip the rifling—that is, with the 
normal loads — but I think that 
bullets fired at very high velocity do 
go to pieces after leaving the barrel. 
I have read of several instances men- 
tioned where this probably happened 
with the .22 H. P., but so far as the 
jacketed bullet shooting straight thru, 
I would have to be shown. 

Some people are born lucky, I be- 
lieve. My friend, T. J. J.. went hunting 
a year ago with a couple of compan- 
ions. One day while out trailing a 
band of elk he ran onto a mountain 
lion’s track. He thought it looked 
rather fresh and took it up. Follow- 
ing it for some distance, he at last 
dropped down into a little glade dot- 
ted with spruces. As the hunter came 
out of the timber he cast his eye 
about and stood quietly while doing 
so. In front of him lay a large rot- 
ten log, and beyond a spruce stood 
reaching its limbs toward the sky, 
while beneath its bowed lower 
branches the hunter spied the eyes 
and head of his quarry. Quickly tak- 
ing aim, he planted a .30 ’06 bullet in 
the head of a fine specimen of our 
native puma. Now, I call this luck— 
that is, trailing this animal and get- 





ting it. Of course, don’t overlook the 
point that T. J. J. isn’t an amateur at 
the game, for many a man would never 
have seen the brute after walking onto 
it, but I believe the ‘jinx’? was with 
the lion this trip and not with the 
hunter. 

One of the boys tells me this story: 
He came onto a fellow who had 
downed an elk but had not killed it. 
He was shooting a Remington slide- 
action .30-30, and while my friend 
stood there he shot the poor thing 
four times in the head before killing 
it. Why don’t some hunters take time 
to learn where to hit an animal to kill 
it without all this torture? There is 
just one sure place to hit an animal 
in the head to kill it, and that isn’t 
thru the jaw or the top of the head, 
either. A good way is to draw an imag- 
inary line from each ear to the oppo- 
site eye; where these lines cross is 
pretty near the proper place. 

One evening I had the pleasure of 
talking to one of Cody’s most famous 
guides. During the conversation he 
told of making a rather lucky shot. 
He started a deer at rather long range, 
and as the deer continued to make it 
longer, he took a snap shot at it for 
luck. He himself was a little sur- 


‘ prised at seeing the animal fall, and 


after a long, hard climb he reached 
his game and found to his astonish- 
ment that the .33 Winchester bullet 
had entered the ear, scarcely making 
a mark, and had of course killed the 
deer instantly. This reminds me of 
a lucky shot I myself once made on 
a crow. My .22 rifle had a habit of 
misfiring because of a weak main- 
spring. I was about 15 years old at 
the time, and crows were big game to 
me, for they were, as now, rather hard 
to get a shot at. I spotted a crow in 
the very top of a big tree a couple of 
hundred yards from me. I was shoot- 
ing longs at the time, and took care- 
ful aim, and snap went the hammer. 
Again I took aim and pulled the trig- 
ger with merely a snap as a response. 
I took out the cartridge and turned it 
over, and being not a little peeved at 
the rifle, I just threw it up, and tak- 
ing about half an aim, pulled the trig- 


ger. The cartridge exploded this trip, 
and low and behold! down came the 
crow. My brother and I measured the 


distance and found it to be just 200 
yards. 

One of the guides over west of 
Cody, Wyo., told me several rattling 
good stories. This particular guide 
(let’s call him Johnny for short) had 
an Eastern dude out on a bear hunt. 
The dude carried a Winchester .35 
auto, the guide a Savage .250. The 
pair had tramped the better part of 
the day, as I remember, and at last 
came onto game. Johnny, followed 
by the dude, tracked the bear to the 
foot of a cut bank. Here of a sudden 
they heard the rush and growl that 
goes with a bear in a hurry and com- 
ing in your direction. Johnny looked 
up just in time to see said Mamma 
Bear just topping the cut bank. 
Throwing up the little .250, he 
snapped at her without having an in- 
stant to take aim. The bullet en- 
tered the breast, as I recall it, and 
plowed on back thru the body, and 
said bear stopped right there. After 
the bear was down the dude ran up 
and emptied the contents of the mag- 
azine of his .85 Winchester self-loader 
into the prostrate form. Johnny 
thereupon grabbed him by the hand 
and congratulated him on his shoot- 
ing. That night at camp and for the 

















rest of the stay, of course, the dude 
could talk nothing but bear. To quote 
Johnny, “He first had it that I shot 
first and then he shot; then he later 
reached the point where he shot first 
and then me, but by the time he left 
he shot first, and I suppose by the 
time he got back to dear old New 
York he did all shooting, etc., and 
poor Johnny wasn’t there at all.” 
Johnny, however, felt that he had 
done his part in making the dude’s 
trip a success, which no doubt it was. 


Wyo. ALLYN H. TEDMON. 


Caribou Migration in Alaska. 


A letter from W. H. Longley, head 
packer for the Colorado Museum party 
that lately visited Alaska and Yukon 
Territory, has been received by the 
editor of Outdoor Life. Mr, Longley’s 
letter is dated Dec. 22, 1918, and con- 
tains the following paragraph: ‘“Par- 
ties just coming from the White Riv- 
er country report thousands of caribou 
there now. In some places it is im- 
possible to travel where they are. 
There are also lots of wolves follow- 
ing and picking up the weak strag- 
glers. One man shot five of these 
wolves out of a band of seven. We 
have had some 45 deg. below zero 
weather since you left, but at present 
it is almost like summer.” 

A letter received by us from Gov- 
ernor Riggs of Alaska, dated Jan. 3, 
says, “It will be of interest to you to 
know that the caribou this year are 
in unheard-of numbers. I have writ- 
ten for a more detailed account of 
their great trek, and will advise you 
as soon as I get anything authentic.” 

There is something almost akin to 
romance attaching to the wonderful 
migrations of the caribou in the north, 
and it seems that anything concern- 
ing their great annual ‘“‘moves” has a 
weirdness and charm that is very 
compelling. We hope that we may 
hear more about their wanderings 
from Governor Riggs and others.—Ed- 
itor. 








Bird Law Not Unconstitutional. 


Washington, D. C., Jan, 10, 1919. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—There has 
been no decision of the United States 
Supreme Court declaring the migra- 
tory bird law unconstitutional, 

The case of the United States v. 
Shauver involving a prosecution under 
the Migratory Bird Law of March 4, 
1918, was removed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the Gov- 
ernment’s writ of error from a deci- 
sion of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas in which it was held that that 
law was unconstitutional. This case 

as argued in the Supreme Court in 

he fall of 1915 and on February 28, 
1916, was restored to the docket by 
the Court for re-argument, and in Oc- 
tober, 1916, was passed on motion of 
the Attorney General of the United 
‘tates subject to call for argument on 
agreement of counsel. Meanwhile the 
‘nited States and Great Britain con- 
luded a treaty for the protection of 

igratory birds in the United States 
ind Canada and on July 3, 1918, the 

‘resident approved the Act of Con- 
ress known as the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, which superseded the Mi- 
ratory Bird Law of 1913 and which is 
ow in full operation thruout the 
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United States. After the passage of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the 
Shauver case presented merely a moot 
question and on the 6th inst., the At- 
torney General moved the Court to 
dismiss this case, the motion being 
granted. There was no occasion for, 
and there was not, a decision of the 
Court in the matter—E, W. Nelson, 
Chief, Biological Survey. 


Game and Game Laws of 
Washington. 


Outdoor Life:—Our Legis- 
lature will soon meet, and as usual 
there is much activity among near- 
sportsmen to be ready to rip up the 


Editor 

















A BIG WASHINGTON BEAR. 


Killed by C. A. Pettijohn of Davenport, Wash., 
Nov. 1, 1918, while on a hunt with three com- 
panions—Chas. E. Myers, R. H. Downie and Jim 
Goodwin, each of whom killed a deer. 


game code. In the judgment of the 
writer, Washington has a _ splendid 
game code, and its enforcement under 
the present warden system is working 
advantageously for the conservation 
of the game. Our law making a closed 
season on bears during the months of 
May, June, July and August is giving 
Bruin a fine chance to build up his 
family affairs and, while we have had 
the law for only two years, a decided 
increase is already apparent in this 
game animal. 

The bag limit of deer east of the 
Cascade Mountains was cut to one 
deer, either sex, in 1917, and this is 
responsible for a material increase in 
deer. Our open season for deer is 
October 1st to November 15th. This, 
too, is in favor of the deer rather than 
the hunter, since there is very little 
snow during the open season. It is 
high time that we legislate in favor 
of the game instead of the hunter. 


Am enclosing a post card photo se- 
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cured this season in Northeast Wash- 
ington. CHAS. E. MYERS. 
Washington. 


Note.—As Mr. Myers says, there is 
undoubtedly a beneficial effect noticed 
in Washington game during the past 
couple of years, but we would con- 
sider that he and his colleagues would 
have accomplished something great 
for the game of their state if they 
could change the present law allow- 
ing the killing of female deer. No 
breeder of domestic stock would ever 
allow his females to be killed off in 
the same proportion as his males; and 
if this rule works well in stock raising 
it works doubly so in deer raising, 
especially so when we consider that 
under a law allowing both sexes to be 
taken, more females are killed than 
males. This law is a_ reflection 
against the state of Washington and 
her sportsmen which should be imme- 
diately wiped out.—LHditor. 


‘*Wild Animals of North America.’’ 


The above is the title of a beautiful 
book recently received from Gilbert 
Grosvenor, director and editor of the 
National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The book is published by 
the National Geographic Society along 
the lines of the general purpose of the 
society—the increase and diffusion of 
geographic knowledge. The book cost 
nearly $100,000 to produce. It repre- 
sents an extremely important contribu- 
tion to the world’s knowledge of this 
subject and its authoritative descrip- 
tions are the result of a life time study 
of the larger and smaller mammals pre- 
pared especially for the National Geo- 
graphic Society by Mr. Edward W. Nel- 
son, who is the Chief of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. The sixty-four pages of 
illustrations from original paintings by 
that famous artist-naturalist, Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, are in themselves in- 
valuable. This work is here mentioned 
for the benefit of our thousands of read- 
ers who are sportsmen and nature lov- 
ers and who will, we believe, appreciate 
having this book brought to their at- 
tention. The book is not sold thru 
stores, news-stands, or solicitors and is 
only available thru the offices of the 
National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D, C. It is bound in flexible khaki 
or stiff buckram and can be had for $3 
a copy. 





Shipment of Game—Federal Laws. 


Federal laws affecting the shipment 
of game comprise statutes regulating 
interstate commerce in game and the 
importation of birds and mammals 
from foreign countries; interstate 
transportation of animals and birds 
illegally imported and game killed or 
shipped in violation of state laws; 
transportation of game in _ season; 
feathers of barnyard fowls. 

Section 242. It shall be unlawful 
for any person to deliver to any com- 
mon carrier for transportation, or for 
any common carrier to transport from 
any state, territory or district of the 
United States, to any other state, ter- 
ritory or district thereof, any foreign 
animals or birds, the importation of 
which is prohibited, or the dead 
bodies or parts thereof of any wild 
animals or birds, where such animals 
or birds have been killed or shipped 
in violation of the laws of the state, 
territory or district in which the same 
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were killed, or from which they were 
shipped; provided, that nothing here- 
in shall prevent the transportation of 
any dead birds or animals killed dur- 
ing the season when the same may be 
lawfully captured, and the export of 
which is not prohibited by law in the 
state, territory or district in which the 
same are captured or killed; provided 
further, that nothing herein shall pre- 
vent the importation, transportation 
or sale of birds or bird plumage man- 
ufactured from the feathers of barn- 
yard fowls. es 

Marking of packages containing 
bodies or plumage of game animals or 
game or other wild birds. ; 

Section 243. All packages contain- 
ing the dead bodies or the plumage or 
parts thereof of game animals or game 
or other wild birds, when shipped in 
interstate or foreign commerce, shall 
be plainly and clearly marked, so that 
the name and address of the shipper 
and the nature of the contents may be 
readily ascertained on an inspection 
of the outside of such package. 








Destruction of Game by Predatory 
Animals. 


Mountain lions are getting very nu- 
merous in District 2-21, the southern 
edge of which borders on the Yosemite 
National Park, which forms an ideal 
breeding ground for them, since no 
hunting or trapping is allowed, and 
dogs are prohibited as well. Ranger 
Elliott states that he had noted sev- 
eral instances where deer have been 
killed by these animals. Gordon Mc- 
Grue, a trapper who winters in the 
high country, reports finding the car- 
casses of five deer, which were killed 
by one lion. He has attempted to 
trap or poison the lion, but so far has 
been unsuccessful. Ranger Fowler 
also reports that he found four car- 
easses of deer killed by lions. The 
cases mentioned, which were reported 
by only three men, would show that 
lions are about the most serious prob- 
lem to contend with when the whole 
forest is considered. We know that 
four were killed in District 3 and 
four in District 2 within the last year, 
altho it is quite probable that several 
more were caught during this time. 

ERNESTT BACH. 





Discussing ‘‘Ovis Canadensis.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With due re- 
spect to Smith Riley’s contention on 
the subject, domestic sheep on_ the 
range of mountain sheep take, during 
the summer, the grass from the iden- 
tical slopes that form the winter range 
of the mountain sheep. 

It seems to me that you must have 
overlooked a statement made by H. E. 
Wilder on page 42 of Outdoor Life for 


July. He says that he found an em- 
bryo so far advanced that small 
curved horns and dainty black feet 


were shown plainly. Surely you know 
that horns are never formed in an 
embryo of any sort and that hoofs are 
not developed until just before birth— 
that is to say, to a point that would be 
“dainty” or ‘‘black.’’ Mr. Wilder’s evi- 
dence is a fairy story to me, and I 
don’t believe that the rutting season 
of sheep varies on their various 
ranges any more than it does on any 
given range. It varies one year with 
another on any range. 

I note by Outdoor Life for August 
that the sheep poachers of Wyoming 
have again been getting their ‘‘feet in 
it.’ The Dinwoodie sheep have not 
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been killed by hunters, and you may 
bet on that, for there were hundreds 
of females, young rams and lambs 
there four years ago. I saw more 
than 100 in one band and don’t doubt 
that there were more than 1,000 in 
that range of mountains, but it is a 
big country and the sheep come and 
go between there and the country 
across Green River. By keeping busy 
a few poachers could drive them out 
of any given section, just as too many 
hunters during open season will do. 
Winter before last was a fright and it 
may be that many sheep winter-killed, 
but my opinion is that the Dinwoodie 
sheep are still on deck and that I 
could go in July and show a man sign 
enough for a band of domestic sheep. 
Well, I have done bad enough, one 
time and another, myself, in rustling 
meat, but I have now killed forty- 
seven gray wolves since I killed a big 
game animal of any sort except bears. 
I have fully atoned for my sins, I 
think. A. C. ROWELL. 
Colo. 





Big Buffalo Heads. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very 
much interested in the story in your 
April (1918) number entitled ‘A Big 
Bison Head,”’ and the picture of the 
head. Two years ago last summer 
Miles W. Bennett found a large buf- 
falo head about sixteen miles above 
Meeteetse, Wyoming. There are still 
quite a few buffalo heads lying 
around. This head was so much larger 
than any we had seen that we carried 
it home. It had been lying around for 
about two years, so last summer, just 
through curiosity, we measured the 
horns. We found the measurement as 
follows: Widest spread, 35 inches 
(outside to outside of horns without 
the black covering on either horn). 
Spread at top of horns, 25 inches. 
From base to tip of horns (outside), 
24 inches. 

Fred Richard (Cody, Wyo.) told me 
that you and he had found a large 
head on Wiggin’s Fork, but he had 
forgotten the exact spread. He said 
that he thought you would be interest- 
ed to hear about this head we had, 
so I had planned on writing and tell- 
ing you about it, but I wanted to wait 
until a picture which I had taken of 
it could be developed. The kodak in 
some way or another let light in on 
the film and spoiled the picture, so I 
was going to write to Miles and have 
him take another picture of the head 
and send it to me. On seeing this 
article thought I would write and tell 
you about the head, and when I re- 
ceive the picture I will forward it to 
you. 
The horns on this head curl more 
than the horns on the head which Mr. 
Fishel has, as can be seen by the meas- 
urements given above. 

Ill. ED F. MANSURE. 

Note.—The buffalo horns which we 
picked up were found at the head of 
Cowell Creek, Wyo., in the fall of 
1908, at an elevation of over 10,000 
feet, and had a spread of 31% ins. 
Mr. Mansure surely has a wonderful 
head.— Editor. 


Talk vs. Action. 


Statements to the effect that the 
game laws are not being enforced are 
far too common. Letters are con- 
stantly written to newspapers and 


statements made in public regarding 





known violations of the game laws. If 
the persons making these statements 
would be half as active in reporting 
violations to the proper authorities as 
they are in giving publicity to viola- 
tions, conditions would be greatly im- 
proved. For some unknown reason 
people take delight in pointing out 
violations, but when asked to swear 
out a warrant for the arrest of a vio- 
lator they immediately say, ‘Let 
George do it.”” A game warden can 
not always be on the spot when a 
game law is violated, but he can reach 
the spot and make a conviction if the 
proper information is furnished him. 
When unselfish persons take an active 
interest in the enforcement of game 
laws we will hear fewer statements 
regarding alleged violations, and 
game will receive proper protection. 





Ricochets From the Game Fields. 


From a herd of 750 buffalo in 1909, 
the Canadian government now has a 
total of 3,500 in Wainwright Park, 
Alberta, Canada, all due to natural in- 
crease. This is good business. At that 
rate all fear that the ancient monarch 
of the Western plains will become an 
extinct species is groundless. 


The following from our interesting 
contributor, J. B. Tighe of British Co- 
lumbia, of November 18th: ‘Have 
just returned from our hunting-vaca- 
tion trip up Vancouver Island. We had 
a good time, tho it rained a lot; we 
all enjoyed the cabin, for it is comfy, 
and we had grouse, pheasant, wild 
duck and venison, so there was lots to 
eat.”’ 


The game warden’s report for 1917 
shows that 244 deer were killed in 
South Dakota during the open season 
of that year. 


The latest report from the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commissioners 
shows that during the three-months’ 
period from June 1 to September 1, 
1918, 279 arrests were made in that 
state for infringements of the laws, 
netting the treasury $4,611.96 in 
fines. 

Our cover artist, Howard L. Hast- 
ings, who went to the front last vear, 
recently wrote us an interesting letter 
from France, from which we extract 
the following: ‘‘You’d be somewhat 
amused, I think, to see how they go 
hunting herein France. A good many 
go out with their dogs and guns, but 
as far as I can see most of them come 
back empty-handed. But occasionally 
they do get a big hare, a pheasant, 
Hungarian partridge, or some of these 
minute European quail. The dogs are 
distinctly nondescript, of all shapes, 
sizes and colors, and never seem of 
much use. But they add to the en- 
joyment of a day afield, so they go 
along.”’ 


From ‘‘Fishing Jimmy.’’ 


“As I was tellin’ ye, I*%allers loved 
fishin’ and knowed t’was the best thing 
in the hull airth. I knowed it larn’t ye 
more about creeters an’ yarbs an’ stuns 
an’ water than books could tell ye. | 
knowed it made folks patienter an 
commonsenser an’ weather-wise an’ 
cuter gen’ally: gen’ em more fac’lty 
than all the school larnin’ in creation. 
I knowed it was more fillin’ than vit 
tles, more rousin’ than whiskey, mors 
soothein’ tran lodlum. I knowed it 
cooled ye off when ye was het, an’ het 
ye when ye was cold. I know al! 
that, 0’ course—any fool knows it. 
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Some Habits of the Prairie Rattle- 
snake, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Observing 
the habits of rattlesnakes is a most 
interesting pursuit. Not only does it 
afford great pleasure, but owing to 
the comparatively small amount of 
work which has been done in this 
field, there is a big opportunity for 
original investigations. 

The common rattler of the plains, 
“Crotallus confluentus,”’ is possibly 
seen more than any other species. Its 
affinity for prairie-dog towns has lead 
to the popular but false idea that rat- 
tlesnakes, prairie dogs and owls live 
in the same burrow with perfect ac- 
cord. Snakes do inhabit burrows 
abandoned by the owners, but never in 
the same one as the dog. While de- 
pending, to a large extent, upon the 
young dogs for food, the rattlesnake 
has a wholesome fear of the adult ro- 
dents. Observers have noted a num- 
ber of cases where prairie dogs were 
seen frantically covering up a burrow 
which upon investigation proved to 
contain a rattler. 


This species of rattlesnake is not 
aggressive. They seldom show any 


disposition to fight without provoca- 
tion and seem to prefer flight to tight. 
This fact I have frequently noted. 
Many times I have detected rattlers by 
the faint rustle of the rattles on the 
dry grass or rocks as they were glid- 
ing away out of danger. They also 
hide in thick brush, along rocks or in 
dog holes. Even tho their character- 
istic is to escape, they often make the 
fatal mistake ‘of foolishly making 
known their whereabouts by rattling 
when there was no necessity for it. I 
have heard a muffled buzz which 
would come from one securely hidden 
within a dog hole some ten or twelve 
feet away. Likewise I have been ma- 
terially assisted in adding to my col- 
lection of data by hearing the rattle 
in some nearby bush. 

Being ovoviviparous, the 
snakes bring forth living 


rattle- 
young. 


These tiny reptiles will measure about , 


leven inches long, in ‘‘Crotallus con- 
‘luentus,” and are of a bright salmon 
olor with well-defined patterns. Each 
3; equipped with one rattle and a set 
f fangs and a propensity for aggres- 
siveness and fight which is so unlike 
the adult. A family of young snakes 
‘sembling, by their quick spasmodic 
ovements, animated watch springs, 
resents a truly wonderful and beauti- 
ul sight. 
The food of rattlers consists mainly 
small rodents and birds. The eggs 
the last named are also taken, and 
any a bird’s nest is destroyed. The 
ttle desert owl, or as is commonly 
nown as the prairie-dog owl, is un- 
ubtedly preyed upon extensively. 
ie majority of other desert birds pro- 
‘ect their nests by building them in 


thorny bushes or among the spiney 
leaves of cactus. The elasticity of a 
snake’s jaw bones allows of the swal- 
lowing of objects much larger than 
the head. I have opened small snakes 
whose heads would be no _ broader 
than a man’s thumb nail and find 
within a full-grown bird larger than 
an English sparrow. 

The food habits, as well as all the 
other habits, offer to the interested 
person a vast field for research, and 
carefully-kept records of accurate ob- 
servations will add greatly to our nat- 
ural history. A steel tape, a knife or, 
better, a good scalpel and a notebook 
are all that is necessary to the average 
person, and when trips are made these 
should be included as a necessary part 
ot the equipment. 

Colo. G. F. BATEMAN. 


Mulberries Protect Other Fruits. 


Once again we declare that no fruit 
grower has “any kick coming” about 
damage by birds until he has planted 
mulberries. And after he has planted 
mulberries, the chances are 99 to 1 
that there will be no damage. It is a 
demonstrated fact that birds prefer 
mulberries to any other fruit, and that 
an ample supply of mulberries can be 
provided by planting a few trees on 
ditch banks, fence lines, and other 
waste places. Mulberry trees of half a 
dozen varieties can be bought from 
any well stocked nursery at a very low 
price. And when once planted out, 
they grow like a weed and bear fruit 
each year. By selecting early and late 
varieties, a supply of mulberries can 
be kept ‘‘on the job” thruout the sum- 
mer.—The Pine Cone. 


Effect of Bullets on the Animal 
Heart. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Recently on 
a trip thru Wyoming I picked up an 
old copy of Outdoor Life and was 
somewhat interested and amused in 
reading an article by one of your writ- 
ers in which he offered an explanation 
of the fact that animals shot thru the 
heart sometimes die instantly and 
sometimes do not. Your theory that 
a bullet striking the heart when ex- 
panded with blood caused a rupture 
ef blood vessels in the brain, is 
wrong. The heart and blood vessels 
are very elastic; they can not be com- 
pared to a plumbing system, for they 
are capable, when in a normal, healthy 
condition, of withstanding a _ great 
strain. If they were not, even ordi- 
nary exertion would be impossible— 
the impact of the bullet would be lost 
before the wave of pressure reached 
the brain. 


The true reason, which is well 
known to any surgeon or anatomist, 
is this: The movements of the heart 





are regulated by a system of nerves. 
If a bullet strikes a large nerve trunk 
and severs it or injures it badly, a 
paralysis of the part supplied by that 
nerve follows at once, and movemert 
and sensation are lost. This applies 
to any part of the body. In the heart 
such an injury would result in instant 
stoppage of the heart. On the other 
hand, if the bullet pierced a chamber 
of the heart without injuring a nerve 
or valve, the only result might be ina 
loss of blood, and this is sometimes so 
small that there are many cases where 
men so wounded have been operated 
on, the wound sutured and recovery 
followed. 

Very rapid death, almost instanta- 
neous, might follow a heart injury 
where the bullet tore away the wall 
between the chambers (auricle and 
ventricle) of the heart. It would make 
no particular difference in any case 
whether the bullet struck the heart 
during systole or diastole (contraction 
or expansion). 

CARL W. WAHRER, M.D., F.A.C.S 

Calif. 


A Chinese Fish Story. 


The Chinese have a novel way 
propagating fish. The spawn is care- 
fully collected from the surface of the 
water and when a sufficient quantity 
has been obtained they take a number 
of hen’s eggs, the contents of which 
have been carefully emptied thru a 
small aperture, and refill the shells 
with spawn. The holes are sealed up 
and the eggs put under broody hens. 
The hens are allowed to incubate the 
eggs for a certain number of days, 
when the eggs are broken and their 
contents put into water that has been 
previously warmed up by the sun. In 
a very short time the spawn hatches, 
and the young fry are then kept in 
pure, fresh water until of sufficient 
size to put into the ponds. At one time 
a considerable business was done in 
this style of spawn catching. 


of 


Who’s to Blame. 

To hear some persons talk one 
would think that the Fish and Game 
Commissioners were among those most 
to be detested. Some persons appar- 
ently even have a personal grievance 
against the men _ themselves. The 
truth of the matter is that such per- 
sons talk disparagingly of the Fish 
and Game Commission simply because 
the commission enforces the fish and 
game laws. It will be seen also that 


the professional agitators are almost 
always those who are commercially in- 
terested in fish and game. 

Some statements made lead one to 
conclude that the Fish and Game Com- 
mission makes the game laws and that 
it alone must be held responsible for 
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any disturbing provisions. Of course, 
this is not true. The legislature is 
entirely responsible for fish and game 
laws. One function of the Commis- 
sion is to enforce these laws, and con- 
sequently it must stand along with 
other bodies which enforce the laws 
and be the subject of continual crit- 
icism. No matter how faithful a Fish 
and Game Commission may perform 
its duties it must still be the recipient 
of vituperations without number. 

It is remarkable how many people 
believe that a law can be repealed or 


amended by attacking the Fish and 
Game Commission. Exactly the oppo- 
site attitude will bring the best re- 


sults, because there is no better way 
to secure the repeal of a bad law than 
to rigidly enforce it. The state con- 
stitution provides for the initiative and 
recall, and relief is always possible by 
utilizing the lawful means at hand. 


Mountain Rats Injure Young Trees. 


Forest Examiner Munns of the 
United States Forest Service has made 


an interesting study of the damage 
done by pack rats to young pine 
growth on the Angeles Forest. In 


one locality where the rats were nu- 
merous it was discovered that 43 per 
cent of the young trees have been se- 
verely injured or killed by these ani- 
mals. The rats seem to work chiefly 
during the late summer and fall and 
usually more in a dry season than in 
a wet one. Mr. Munns concludes from 
this that the rats, which often have 
no access to water, tear off the tender 


barkwin search of moisture.—Weekly 
Bulletin of Forest Service, Dec. 23, 
1916. 


The Sporting Instinct. 
“There can be no doubt that certain 
men are endowed with a sort of inher- 
ent and spontaneous instinct which 
leads them to hunting and fishing in- 
dulgence as the most alluring and sat- 
isfying of all recreations. In this view 
I believe it may be safely said that the 
true hunter or fisherman is born, not 
made. I believe, too, that those who 
thus by instinct and birthright belong 
to the sporting fraternity and are ac- 
tuated by a genuine sporting spirit, 
are neither cruel, nor greedy and 
‘wasteful of the game and fish they 
mursue; and I am convinced that there 
can be no better conservators of the 
sensible and provident protection of 
game and fish than those who are en- 
thusiastic in their pursuit but who, at 
the same time, are regulated and re- 
strained by the sort of chivalric fair- 
ness and generosity, felt and recog- 
nized by every sportsman.’’—Grover 
Cleveland. 


Mixed Queries. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am figur- 
ing on making a hunting trip on foot 
next summer or early fall—two per- 
sons. Tent and necessary grub to be 
carried in pack on back. Wish a little 
information from you if possible. Will 
most likely take train as far as west- 
ern end of Dakota or Nebraska and 
from there travel on foot clear to 


western end of Washington or Oregon. 
Time will be no object, but expense 
of trip and weight of equipment will. 
Don’t want to carry over thirty or so 
pounds apiece if we can help it. Might 
stop two or three days at time in good 
fishing places, as I want a crack at 
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some of those western trout, Will give 
my idea of equipment and ask if you 
can suggest improvements. My wife 
and I intend to make trip, so wish to 
provide best shelter possible in case 
of storms or stop-overs. Have in mind 
some sort of compact tent made of 
heavy unbleached muslin and water- 
proof it, to have peak of about 5 ft. 
high. Will probably use 6 oz. sail 
drilling for ground cloth instead of 
muslin. Carry 2 fishing rods and 
necessary tackle, one .22 rifle and 
either .82 Remington rifle or .38 re- 
volver; folding grid weighing one 
pound to cook on and necessary alum- 


inum cooking utensils. Weight and 
space is to be kept down to lowest 


possible limit. About what is longest dis- 
tance I would have to figure hetween 
towns where we could get grub? What 
would be your idea of necessary equip- 
ment? Want to enjoy the great out- 
doors as much as possible and that’s 
the only way to do it, and will no 
doubt settle down somewhere near the 
west coast. Wife is a better sport in 
the woods than a good many men and 
it is mostly her wish to make such a 
trip. So if you can give any sug- 
gestions as to equipment and con- 
ditions likely to be met with would 
appreciate it very much.—H. H. Hill. 
Rothschild, Wis. 


Answer.—It seems to us that if you 
like motorcycle riding that it would be 
a wonderful improvement over the walk- 
ing. In the first place, motorcycle rid- 
ing is a great benefit to one’s health; 
secondly, you can travel much farther 
in a day, even on poor roads, and, third- 
ly, you can always carry quite a bundle 
with you on your wheel without much 
inconvenience, Of course you should 
net start on this trip until the 1st of 
July, at the earliest—the middle of July 
would be better. With regard to your 
tent, we note that you might take mus- 
lin, or one with floor made of drilling, 
However, it would reduce the weight of 
the tent a little, and probably add to its 
efficiency to have one made of balloon 
silk. We are afraid that muslin would 
not be very good for two reasons—if you 
do not waterproof it, naturally, it will 
leak; if you do waterproof it you are go- 
ing to add much more to the weight of 
it than necessary, as by the ordinary 
home method of waterproofing you will 
not be able to get it as light as if it 
were waterproofed at the factory—at 
least that is our experience. We have 
passed up all the amateur forms of wa- 
terproofing believing that the factory 
waterproofed stuff is the best in the 
end. It would be pretty hard for us to 
tell you exactly what would be the 
greatest distance between the towns on 
yeur route. Generally speaking we 
would say about 25 miles would be the 
farthest, but there might be some points 
where you would find no towns for 40 or 
50 miles. Of course you would find 
plenty of ranches, and usually one can 








A LITTLE GLADE. 


Just a little sunny glade 

Sheltered from the storm— 

Just a home where hearts are made 
Safe and light and warm. 

Just a spot where those who roam 
May find peace and rest— 

Just a nook where you may come— 
Just your own soft nest. 


—Belle Willey Gue. 























get provisions of some kind at these 
places. It would probably be excep- 
tional if you should find, on any stretch 
of this trip, ranches any farther apart 
than eight or ten miles. Of course, you 
would get state maps, which can prob- 
ably be secured from Rand, McNally & 
Co., of Chicago, and you could figure 
out a route in advance over the most 
settled sections, Your changes of under- 
clothing, and other clothing, could be ex- 
pressed ahead, thereby obviating the ne- 
cessity of your carrying such clothing. 
We hardly believe we would advise your 
even carrying slickers, or raincoats, as 
with a light drizzle you could probably 
keep going until you got to a ranch 
house, or in a heavy downpour you 
wceuld probably erect your tent, which 
could be done very quickly. You will 
find, after you get on the road a few 
days, that it will be practically impossi- 
ble for you to catch cold by exposing 
yourself in rain, getting your feet wet. 
etc. We have been on many big game 
hunts and have never caught a cold on 
any one of them yet. When you have 
completed your trip you will have built 
up your constitutions toa wonderful de- 
gree, and the good effects of the trip 
will be felt by you for years afterwards. 
—Editor. 


What in your estimation would make 
the best cross for a bear dog—a blood- 
hound bitch crossed with a pit bulldog, 
and the resulting puppy crossed again 
with a foxhound; or a _foxhound 
crossed with a bloodhound, and the re- 
sulting puppy crossed with a pit bull- 
deg; or crossing a foxhound bitch and a 
pit bull terrier, and then crossing the 
resulting puppy with a bloodhound? I 
figure the first cross would give the best 
dog for bear. The quarter-strain pit bull 
and bloodhound would breed gameness 
and nose, while the foxhound would give 
speed, and nose and trailing qualities 
also. I am of the opinion that most fox- 
hounds lack a little in gameness, while 
being excellent trailers.—Dr. O. A. Braa- 
fladt, Petersburg, Alaska. 


Answer.—We have run bears, lions, 
cats, etc., with hounds for a good many 
years—first before the Airedales put in 
an appearance, when we only used fox- 
hounds and bloodhounds, and crosses of 
them, and later with mixed packs of 
Airedales and hounds. The greatest 
trailers in the world are the foxhound 
and the bloodhound. The bloodhound is 
a little better on the cold scent, but for 
quick work, and best all-around work, 
we do not believe there is any dog that 
will equal the foxhound. The Airedale 
doesn’t approach him for nose. The 
scenting feature of trailing is, naturally, 
the most important, as it is a common 
thing for a good dog to pass up a scent 
or trail that another behind him, who is 
more experienced, and who has a keener 
nose, will pick up. The Airedale will 
pass over a trail that a foxhound will 
take up, and while the Airedale is a 
splendid all-around dog. yet we think 
the best pack for bears, lions, etc., is 
One composed of both foxhounds and 
Airedales. We would not attempt any 
cross with bull terriers, or any dogs of 
that nature. You will find the ordinary 
foxhound will have plenty of ‘“‘pep” in 
him when it comes to following up bears 
or lions. Of course he has not quite as 
much staying powers in the fighting 
game as the Airedales, nor has he the 
gameness of the Airedale, but his work 
comes in in picking up the trail, and 
when the trail has been, established. of 
course the Airedale or any other good 
trailing dog can follow it.—EKditor, 








Rifle Sights and Sighting. 
Willis O. C. Ellis. 
Illustrated from Drawings by the Author 


Of ever increasing interest is the 
matter of sights and sighting, and 
shooting, and shooters everywhere are 
paying more attention to the proper 
equipment of sights and their adjust- 
ment than ever before. And this is a 
great step in the right direction for 
those who would be bullseye hitters on 
the target and game getters in the 
field. In fact, a good gun is entirely 
too often blamed for poor scores when 
the sights only are at fault, and it is 
high time that rifle users are awaken- 
ing to the fact that it matters little 
how finely rifled and bored a barrel 
may be if the means for aligning the 
bore—the sights—with the game or tar- 
get are so unsuited to the shooter’s 
use that he does not quite know where 
he is holding; for before any one can 
do even fair shooting, let alone become 
expert, the sights must be such as to 
be clearly seen against the thing shot 
at when aiming. Therefore, the most 
important thing about the rifle of the 
average shooter is the sights, 

The barrel of any of the rifles of 
standard make will shoot well—far bet- 
ter than the average man can hold, but 
the sights are an abomination, usually. 

And right here I want to remark that, 
from the many questions received in the 
past regarding “the most accurate” 
rifle, there seems to be an idea enter- 
tained by many that some particular 
make of arm is by far the most accur- 
ate. I do not believe, however, that this 
is correct; for after using and owning 
rifles of Remington, Winchester, Ste- 
vens, Marlin and Savage make, it is my 
honest opinion that there is little if any 
difference in the accuracy of the bar- 
rels of these arms—certainly not 
enough to cause one to prefer any par- 
ticular make on that account. In choos- 
ing a rifle, one should be’ guided by 
their individual preference for a cer- 
tain type of action, weight, “hang,” etc., 
for no arm of standard make will dis- 
appoint one in accuracy. 

But, granted that an arm has perfect 
balanee and as good an action and bar- 
rel as can be produced, the fact remains 
that it is of little use without proper 
sights. And by “proper sights” I mean 
sights which will enable the shooter to 
im with the greatest freedom and ex- 
ctness, 

Open Sights. The open sight is the 
‘ype most familiar to the average rifle- 
man, for the reason that it has for many 
years and is still, with perhaps an ex- 
eption now and then, the standard 
ight supplied by the makers on both 
hunting and target arms. And there 
ire at least two reasons for this. First, 
ecause the open sight is the cheapest 
ight made; second; it is the strongest 





sight yet produced and will stand more 
rough use without bending or break- 
ing, than any other. Whatever virtues 
the open sight may lack, it stores a big 
hit on at least two—cheapness and 
strength. 

Of the open sights, those known and 
cataloged as the “sporting” rear and 
“Rocky Mountain” front sight are per- 
haps the most familiar, especially on 
hunting rifles. In the rear sight of this 
kind, a piece, notched like stairsteps, 
is slidably mounted at the rear end for 
effecting the correct elevation. In the 
best sights of this variety, this notched 
slide is provided with a knurled tailpiece 
extending beyond the rear end of the 
sight, so the desired elevation may be 
obtained with a movement of the thumb 
only. Rear sights requiring the use of 
beth hands to adjust the slide, are an 
exasperating nuisance, It should be re- 
membered that the notches on the slide 
indicate no particular distance, it being 
the duty of the shooter to make an em- 
pirical table, showing where the gun 
shoots at each step or notch, scratching 
the range (in yards, usually) just below 
each step. Then, if you are at all good 
in estimating distance, it is but the 
work of a moment to move the slide to 
the right notch, giving the correct ele- 
vation, 

Such procedure is necessary with low 
velocity high trajectory ammunition, 
such as the .25-20, .32-20, .32-40, .38-55, 
.38-40, etc. In arms using extremely 
high velocity loads with low trajectory, 
such as the .22 high-power, .30 U. S. 
Gov’t., .256 Newton, .250-3000 Savage, 
.280 Ross and similar loads, the neces- 
sary elevation up to say 300 yards, is 
usually obtained by taking a little 
coarser sight—letting more of the front 
sight show in the rear sight notch—or 
by holding at bit high. This, of course, 
applies particularly to game shooting. 

The typical Rocky Mountain front 
sight has a blade of German silver, usu- 
ally so shaped that, when viewed thru 
the rear sight notch, it looks like a 
bead. Such a sight will stand much 
hard use and abuse. 

Another form of rear sight has two or 
more folding leaves of different height, 
any one of which may be _ instantly 
snapped up in position. Here again the 
height of the leaves indicate no particu- 
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lar distance, as a rule, and the user 
should determine for himself the range 
they represent, and mark each leaf ac- 
cordingly. Once this is done, it is but 
a moment’s work to raise the correct 
leaf for the estimated distance. 

Another* thing that has much to do 











with the efficiency of the sight, is the 
style of the rear sight notch. Some 
have only a small nick (like the old 
muzzle-loading rifle sight) in the sight 
bar; others a deep V-shaped cut, or a 
V-shaped opening with a half-round hole 
at the bottom; while in others a semi- 
circular opening in the sight bar is 
used. By all odds this last method— 
sight bar straight on top with semi-cir- 
cular notch—is best. And to get the 





“By all odds * * * sight bar straight on 
top with semi-circular notch * * * is best.” 
This shows the correct relative position of the 


sights and target. In sighting a .22 rifle for 
game, it is well to have the lower part of the 
bullet cut where the top of the front sight 


touches. 


best results with this a bead front sight 
should be used, an ivory or gold bead 
(more of which later) showing up well 
for hunting. 

But open sights, admirable as they 
are from the standpoint of strength and 
cheapness, have at least two grave de- 
fects. First, they are optically incor- 
rect in the way they are used; second, 
the sight bar of the rear sight obstructs 
the shooter’s view very materially, this 
being especially noticeable in game 
shooting. The degree of obstruction of- 
fered to one’s view by the open rear 
sight, varies with the type of sight bar, 
those having high mule-like ears being 
the worst offenders. The sight bar 





“Those having high mule-like ears being the 


worst offenders.’’ 


with a flat top is the least objectional 
in this respect. 

It is a common complaint among open 
sight users that the sights blur—that it 
is impossible to pull down in the rear 
sight notch, with any degree of exact- 
ness, and see clearly the front sight and 
the thing shot at. This is especially no- 
ticeable when shooting in poor light, in 
the woods, for instance. This blurring 
is at the rear sight and is caused by 
the rear sight being too close to the 
eye, and, further. one’s aim could be 
improved if the eye were not required 
to focus upon the rear sight, front sight 
and the thing shot at, at one and the 
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same time—something that is theoret- 
ically and practically impossible. Mat- 
ters would be helped if the rear sight 
were placed farther up on the barrel 
(if you will tie the rear sight on the 
barrel three or four inches nearer the 
front sight, the blurring will disappear), 
but this would decrease the distance 
between the sights and lessen the accur- 
acy; for the nearer the front and rear 
sights are to each other, the more liable 
is one to miss the mark. (Further proof 
that the blurring of the rear sight is 
caused by it being too close to the eye, 
may be had by sighting over the sights 
of a high-grade target pistol or revolver. 
Here it will be noticed that the rear 
sight notch shows up plainly, due to its 
being quite a bit farther from the eye 
than the rear sight on the rifle.) 

Remember, I am not saying that good 
shooting can not be done with open 
sights of approved form, for it can be; 
but this is not the type of sight best 
adapted to the average run of shooters, 
and I have never seen a good shot using 
open sights who could not do better 
with the kind of sights to be presently 
described. 

Peep Sights. Fortunately, however, 
there is a much better sight thang the 
common open sight, and this is the tang 
peep sight. In fact, this sight is so 
good that it is doubtful if it will ever 
be replaced by another, at least not for 
a month or two. For, one thing sure, 
the peep sight is coming more and more 
into use every day; and, once used, I 
have never known any one to go back 
te the open sight—the kind they swore 
by before using the peep. 

In the tang peep sight we have the 
very best sight yet devised for general 
shooting, since it gives an unobstructed 
view of the thing shot at; and, after be- 
coming accustomed to their use, one 
pays attention to the front sight only 
when aiming, the eye instinctively tak- 
ing care of the rear sight. Further, the 
use of the tang peep sight gives the 
greatest possible distance between the 
front and rear sight, which is conducive 
to great accuracy. 

The eye should be held quite close to 
the aperture when aiming, so the hole 
will look large. It is not best for the 
shooter to try to make the eye find the 
center of the aperture, but rather let 
the eye search out the center, which it 
will, of its own acord. The reason is: 
the lightest spot in the aperture is, of 
course, at the center, and if the eye is 
allowed to act under its own impulses 
it will naturally and automatically set- 
tle down at the lightest spot, which, as 
previously, is at the center of the hole. 

However, when using rifles having 
heavy recoil, one should not get the eye 
too close to the sight since it might be 
injured during the movement of recoil, 
making one “gun shy” and possibly in- 
juring the eye. 

In thé tang peep sight a knurled, rota- 
ble, hollow sleeve is hinged to the sight 
base, said sleeve receiving the sight 
stem the upper end of which is enlarged 
and carries the aperture. By rotating 
the sleeve the stem can be turned up or 
down, giving the desired elevation. 
When the sight is set for the shortest 
range at which the gun is to be used, 
the stop-pin or screw (depending on the 
make) in the lower end of the stem, 
should be adjusted so the sight can not 
be turned below this range—the “point- 
blank” range. Then when the arm is 


shot at greater distances than this, the 
marks on the stem should be noted and 
if none of them register with the upper 
scratch new marks 
the point of a knife 


end of the sleeve, 
on the stem with 
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blade or needle. When the gun is 
sighted for a number of distances, bet- 
ter draw an exact diagram of the sight 
stem in the note book, showing plainly 
the position of the new marks with ref- 
erence to the others, carefully noting 
the distance each stands for; also the 
ammunition used. Such a chart or ta- 
ble is particularly desirable when using 
several different front sights, and loads 
of different power, in the same gun. 
Personally, I have found a table of this 
kind very helpful. 

For almost all kinds of shooting, espe- 
cially when hunting, use a large aper- 
ture. The big disc with a small hole is 
pretty to look at and is all right for 
target shooting, but it has too small a 
“field” for hunting. The snap _ shoot- 
er’s disc, a small disc one-half inch in 
diameter with large aperture, is splen- 
did for hunting and snap shooting mov- 
ing objects. 

For rifles having heavy recoil, many 
prefer a special form of peep sight 
known as the Receiver Sight. On lever 
action, top ejecting arms, the sight is 
secured to the side of the receiver, the 
aperture being over the rear of the 
breech-bolt just forward of the hammer, 
On solid top, lever-action side-ejecting 
arms, a special form of combination 
open and peep sight is usually em- 
ployed, said sight fastening to the top 
of the receiver directly in front of the 
hammer. The receiver sight for bolt 
action rifles has, usually, the most 
elaborate adjustments of any, and at- 
taches to the left of the receiver with 
the aperture forward of the knurled 
knob of the firing pin. Receiver sights 
are also furnished for auto-loading and 
self-loading arms, attachment being 
made on the left of the receiver at the 
rear of the frame. These sights are al- 
ways provided with means for elevation, 
and in addition many have lateral ad- 
justment for windage. 

On the whole, however, while the re- 
ceiver sight is strong, compact, and less 
in the way, particularly when the gun is 
carried in a saddle holster, than the 
tang peep sight, its aperture is too far 
from the eye to enable one to get the 
full benefit of the peep; and for this 
reason the receiver sight is not to be 
recommended unless the recoil of the 
arm justifies its use. In all cases the 
tang peep sight is to be preferred, ex- 
cepting on arms with a heavy “come- 
back.” One exception, however, may 
be noted with the saddle gun. When 
the rifle is carried from a saddle scab- 
bard, a tang peep sight is, usually, con- 
sidered in the way, especially if the arm 
is to be drawn quickly, a receiver or 
open sight being preferred. 

Any form of front sight can be used 
with a rear peep, but a bead sight is by 
all odds the best. For target shooting 
only. a black bead is preferable; and 
under certain conditions of light and 
background, a bead of this color is de- 
sirable for hunting. But for general 
outdoor shooting, a black bead is very 
poor indeed. For general shooting an 
ivory or gold bead is much better, the 
latter showing up particularly well over 
snow. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 





Altering the 38 Long Revolver 
Cartridge. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few months 
ago someone wrote to Outdoor Life en- 
quiring as to whether the Colt cap and 
ball navy revolver which had been con- 
verted to use the .38 long cartridge 
could be altered to shoot the .41 long. 





Being the owner of one of these pistols, 
the question interested me a good deal, 
so I promptly started in to investigate. 
Having taken the dimensions of the two 
cartridges I found that the rim of the 
.41 was no larger in diameter than that 
of the .38 and that there seemed to be 
enough metal around the chambers of 
the cylinder to allow of their being 
bored out for the larger cartridge. Then 
came the question of how the (nominal) 
.41 bullet would pass thru the (nom- 
inal) .88 barrel. Taking a bullet from 
a .41 long U. M. C. cartridge and whit- 
tling away a little of the point, I tried 
pushing it into the barrel with a steel 
rod and to my surprise found that it 
went thru far more easily than I had 
expected, and on examining it after its 
passage thru found that tho very deeply 
cut by the lands yet it had plainly not 
reached the bottom of the grooves, and 
this I think is the reason. The barrel 
is bored about .370 and the grooves 
which are deeper by far than those in 
modern revolvers, are about .010 in 
depth, so that .370 + 2(.010) = .390 ora 
little more than the .41 long inside lu- 
bricated bullet. Of course my figures 
“may not be absolutely exact and the 
bullet may only clear the bottom of the 
grooves by .001 and not .002 as they 
show, but at any rate I decided that 
I was justified in having the chambers 
reamed out for the larger cartridge and 
did so and took it down to the local 
rifle range for trial. The first afternoon 
was wet and windy and I did no more 
than shoot about thirty rounds at a 
small card target at about twelve yards. 
After adjusting the sights for elevation 
and alignment I managed to put a dozen 
shots into about a four-inch group, and 
all the bullets cut clean holes without 
any signs of tipping or keyholing at 
which I was agreeably surprised, seeing 
how slow is the twist of rifling in the 
old colt revolvers, viz., a little less than 
a quarter of a turn in the 74-inch bar- 
rel, or one complete turn in from 30 to 
36 inches, too slow, one would have 
thought, to spin the long 196-gr. bullet 
of the .41 long. 

Of course it may be that being point 
heavy owing to the deep hollow in the 
base it might have a natural tendency 
to fly point on and require a slower 
twist to spin it than a bullet of the 
same length with a solid base. 

On the following Saturday I gave it 
another trial, firing fifty shots at fifty 
yards under ideal weather conditions. 
a perfect light and no wind and using 
the 300 yards target with an 8-inch bull 
Firing off-hand I managed to put two 
shots out of six into the 8-inch bullseye. 
and a friend, whose hold is steadier 
than mine, managed to hit it three 
times out of six. The rest of the shots 
were grouped fairly close around the 
black, showing that with the new load 
that this old pattern arm is capable of 
a very tolerable amount of accuracy, 
quite enough to make it very effective 
as a hunting weapon, and tho not quite 
so accurate, with far greater stopping 
power than the .38 Special. Like all 
black powder revolver ammunition, the 
.41 long fouled the barrel badly so that 
to get anything like accurate shooting 
it had to be cleaned with a bristle brush 
and water after every six shots, the 
fouling being nearly always in hard 
lumps near the muzzle where the twist 
of the rifling is quickest. 

I think it is not generally known tha’ 
the old cap-and-ball Colt revolvers were 
rifled with a gain twist, the grooves 
beginning straight at the breech and in- 
creasing in quickness of turn towards 











the muzzle, a system favored by the late 
VY. E. Metford, one of the great names 
the history of the rifle, for use in 
ng range match rifles, but as it was 
und that rifles with a uniform twist 

f grooving shot quite as accurately as 
those with grooves of a gain twist, the 
atter system has long since been aban- 
ioned, 

But to return to the subject. I think 
| have proved that the converted cap 
and ball Navy Colt can be made to 
shoot the .41 long black powder eart- 
ridge with what may be called a fair 
hunting accuracy. But I do not think I 
would care to try smokeless ammuni- 
tion in it. For this reason the ordin- 
ary .41 revolver barrel is bored for a 
bullet .406 in diameter, that being the 
size of the forward end of the old out- 
side lubricated bullet. (See Ideal Hand- 
book.) With the inside lubricated bullet 
only that part of the hollow base which 
is expanded by the explosion of the 
powder that takes the grooves, the for- 
ward end riding on. top of the lands. 
whereas in the barrel of the Navy Colt 
the whole length of the bullet is forced 
into the grooves which must set up 
much greater resistance than there is in 
the ordinary .41 barrel. 

Now we know that with smokeless 
powder a little extra resistance is apt 
to send pressure up to a very danger- 
ous point, as I recently discovered when 
shooting .38 long cartridges reloaded 
with E. C., a bulk smokeless. With a 
bullet of 145 grs, the load worked well. 
but when it came to using one of 165 
grs. that trouble began. The first shot 
blew the base of the shell off and the 
second burst open the chamber. Be- 
sides, the cylinders of the converted 
Colts are made of quite soft metal and 
the reaming out of the chambers for the 
larger cartridge has left the outside 
walls rather thin, so that I think that 
anyone who intends to follow my exam- 
ple and shoot the .41 long in a Navy 
Colt would do well to stick to the black 
powder ammunition, dirty tho it is, 

Of course one can easily make up a 
reloaded black powder charge to shoot 
any number of shots without cleaning, 
and I am reloading my fired .41 shells 
with 22 grs. of Curtis & Harvey’s Dia- 
mond grain No. 2, a thin card wad and 
round ball fitting tightly into the shell 
and bedded down into a wad of grease 
about one-eighth inch thick. From past 
experience with the round ball in front 
of a greased wad and a heavy charge of 
powder in these old pistols I know that 
the above load will be powerful, clean 
and accurate, but will let you know the 
results as soon as I have given it a 
trial. HENRY WALTER FRY. 

Australia. 


The Old Muzzle-Loading Rifles. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You recently 
touched a responsive chord in the re- 
iarks published by you from Mr. 
‘homas concerning the early firearms, 
articularly the 30-lb. muzzle-loading 
fle handled so creditably by old “Car- 
Ss Gove, It is certainly gratifying to 
‘now that there are a few of us who 
now that the stories of the accuracy 
f the muzzle-loading rifles were not all 
iyths. 
From my early boyhood days, I have 
een a lover of the old muzzle-loading 
o-called) “Kentucky” rifles, and for 
e past fifteen years have been a stu- 
nt of them. My early life was asso- 
ated with these grand old arms. My 
irliest recollection of firearms is that 
f grandfather’s old “Jas. Golcher’”’ flint- 
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lock rifle (Old Jas. Golcher died in 
1805) hanging on the wrought iron 
hooks on the wall of the broad hallway 
of our old farm home. And this same 
old rifle now graces my gun cabinet, 
along with others of its kind—mute evi- 
dence of a race of sturdy men, now all 
but gone. 

I have surrounded myself with a con- 
siderable number of these old rifles, of 
both cap and flint-lock periods, the work 
of many of the old kings of yifle-craft, 
men who were famous in their time. 
Among them are: James Golcher, Simon 
Miller, John Shell, Isaac Palm, Peter 
Moll, John Armstrong, Frederick Tell, 
Jos. Brong, John Clarke, Jacob Ruslin, 
and the “Birds,” all of flint-lock period; 
and Elias Crissey, Jas. Johnston, John 
Long, Chilcote, Douglass and N., Clarke 
of percussion or cap-lock period. 

All were artists of their craft. These 
rifles are the aristocrats of their kind, 
some being the masterpieces of their 
makers. All have full length stocks; all 
are curly maple; all are more or less 
inlaid with silver, with an occasional 
showing of gold or ivory—in all a col- 
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lection which is not equalled anywhere, 
and my research and knowledge of this 
subject leads me to say that no amount 
of search or means could now duplicate 
them. The general average weight of 
them will run about 12 lbs. However, 
I have three of the squirrel rifles of 
from 5% to 61% lbs, Have never found 
one of the extra heavy weights that 
was in my class . 

Few men of today realize the part the 
old ‘‘Kentucks” played in the birth and 
early struggles of our nation; that in 
the hands of Washington’s small army 
of Continentals they defeated England’s 
army of muskets, and later on in the 
hands of men like Boone, Kenton, 
Clarke, Crockett and others, they 
pushed the Injun west and blazed the 
pathway to beyond the Mississippi. 
And one that I have in my collection, a 
beautiful specimen, was dropped with 
one of Pickett’s Virginia rebels on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 

Nor do few gun lovers of today know 
that this type of arm is our truly and 
typically American; not brought about 
thru a slow evolutionary process, but 
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A MUZZLE LOADER OF CLASS AND SOME OF ITS NECESSARY ACCOUTERMENTS. 


a jump from the use of the short bell- 
muzzled English blunderbuss of Puritan 
days, or the short-barreled German 
Yager. It was the result of American 
ingenuity, and I believe the first fire- 
arm that would place a shot with a 
reasonable degree of certainty. 
Iowa. MARC WOODMANSEE. 





Light .22 Loads for Target and 
Small Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a rifle 
crank and knowing that your publica- 
tion stands for anything that helps to 
promote the game, I am taking the lib- 
erty to ask your help in starting a 
movement that will be of some benefit 
to those of us who are not blessed with 
overmuch of this world’s goods. When 
the U. S. Cartridge Co. brought out 
their 250-yd. .22 long rifle cartridge 
some time ago I thought I had found 
about what I had long been looking for 

-a low-priced load that could be used 
for something more than the extremely 
short ranges .22s had only been consid- 
ered good for theretofore. 

But a trial soon convinced me that 
they were the peer of no other good 
.22 long rifle and that, while probably 
as good as the best of the others, yet 
they did not fill my ideal of a light load 
for target and small game at ranges 
over 100 yards. The .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge leaves nothing to be desired in re- 
gard to accuracy and cheapness and, it 
seems to me, there should be something 
having these‘ two extremely good quali- 
ties adapted for use on small game and 
target at ranges of 100 to 200 yards. I 
believe that we have the very thing 
most of us want, being turned out by 
all the large ammunition factories right 
now except that the cost is out of pro- 
portion to the value. Take the .22 ex- 
tra long as loaded a few years ago. 
Some time ago I was fortunate enough 
to get a quantity of these excellent 
cartridges loaded about twenty years 
ago, and gave them a good tryout. I 
had no trouble in keeping over 90 per 
cent on the standard N. R, A. 25-yard 
target. and very often a 90 on the 100- 
yard target with this old stuff. The 
elevation, using a Stevens musket, is 
the same for 100 yards, with the extra 
long as at 75 yards, using the long rifle. 
This is of considerable value in shoot- 
ing small game and with the hollow- 


point bullet should prove a good killer. 
Another good point about the extra long 
is that the slightly longer shell places 
the bullet well up into the rifling, thus 


giving the bullet a start much the same 
as the seater does in the fine Schuetzen 
rifles. Bullet and method of loading 
same as in the long rifle, but 7 grs. pow- 
der as against 5 ers. in the L. R. 

But, none of our repeaters are de- 
signed to handle it and some of the 
single-shot guns are chambered _ too 
short for it. This is doubtless the rea- 
son for a_ very fine .22 load being 
thrown in the discard. Those of us who 
use it must pay the penalty of a low 
output by having an additional 40 per 
cent to 50 per cent added to the price of 
the long rifle and but 2 grs, of powder 
to show for it, 

Take the .25 Stevens without a crimp 
as it used to be loaded. A more accur- 
ate load up to 200 yards under favora- 
ble conditions, or a better small game 
cartridge is hard to find. Again we find 
few repeaters designed to handle it, 
and the heavy crimp on the late loads 
has destroyed its extreme accuracy. 
And the price—almost in the center-fire 
class. I paid $1.70 for 100 of them a 
short time ago—too high to be popular 
among many who could be benefited by 
its use. 

Those who are interested in long- 
range shooting will find the use of this 
load a great help, if they are not situ- 
ated where the use of 800 or 1,000-yard 
ranges are available, The elevations 
and windage will correspond very close- 
ly at 200 yards with that of the .30-’06 
at 1,000 yards. To prove this I will cite 
my own case. I had not fired over the 
800 and 1,000-yard courses in more than 
ten years prior to the national matches 
last September. The practice with the 
little .25 rim fire was, in a great meas- 
ure, responsible for my being able to 
wilt a place very close to the top in the 
Wimbleton and Marine Corps cup 
matches against a field of about 1,000 
of America’s best riflemen. 

The Government is spending millions 
of dollars for the training of riflemen. 
and civilian clubs are being supplied 
with Government equipment in all parts 
of the country. Many of these clubs 
find it almost impossible to fit up 
ranges for the long-range work. These 
light cartridges will help. We want the 
best loads to be had for them and rifles 
designed for outdoor use. 

A strong enough appeal by riflemen 
thruout the country will get them. It 
will help to popularize rifle shooting 
again and make our country as great a 
country of riflemen, in fact as itis now 
in fancy. Outdoor Life can do a great 
deal to help. Let’s hear from others. 
At the next national matches let us 





show those shooting marines that the 
civilians are in the game even tho a 
little handicapped. O. ROYCE, 

Oregon. Sec’y Sellwood Rifle Club. 

P. S.—For the past four years I have 
purchased your magazine as regularly 
as I have paid the water bill. As I am 
not a camel you can draw your Own 
conclusion as to what I think of it.— 
OR 

Note.—No appeal from rifle or shot- 
gun readers ever falls on a deaf ear in 
the Outdoor Life office. We believe 
that the most effective way to push the 
shooting game to the limit is to publish 
the best Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment on this continent. This has been 
our aim ever since the inception of the 
magazine, and if our readers have any 
suggestions to make for the betterment 
of this departments or tending to the 
advancement of shooting in any of its 
forms, we hope they will write us, We 
are here to receive complaints as well 
as compliments—so speak up, brothers, 
and tell us of our shortcomings.—Ed- 
itor. 





The .22 Center-Fire Cartridge. 


Having read on numerous occasions 
during the past fifteen years of the vari- 
ous “ideal” small game cartridges and 
almost invariably noted that the .22 
Winchested center-fire cartridge men- 
tioned as a rank outsider with nothing 
to recommend it except its appearance, 
I wish to take issue with those who from 
their writings admittedly know so little 
of the performance of this ammunition. 

Like thousands of other hunters of 
varmints and small game, for years I 
have admired the general makeup of 
this cartridge. With a bullet of 47 gers. 
as cast 1 to 25 in an Ideal mold, and a 
load of from 13 to 15 grs. of black pow- 
der or its equivalent of smokeless, the 
velocity of over 1,500 feet looked good 
to me. At muzzle velocities, the .22 
long rifle cartridge is a killer, but it 
loses this power within 25 yards and 
has an extremely high trajectory past 
this distance. And the .22 center-fire 
cartridge bullet has more energy at 100 
yards than the .22 long rifle at the muz- 
zle, 

Then why isn’t the center-fire cart- 
ridge popular? Chiefly because so few 
people have ever seen the rifle, much 
less experimented with proper loads. 
Three years ago I purchased a No. 1 
round Winchester barrel for this cart- 
ridge, made a somewhat crude bolt ac- 
tion and fitted this to a stock made on 
the order of the sporting Mauser. With 
a Lyman rear peep and a Lyman No, 5 
front sight, I have been able to do bet- 
ter work up to 100 vards than with any 
one of the many rifles I have ever 
owned or used. I have never had any 
trouble with black powder fouling, even 
with the 15-gr. load, and after 25 shots 
the gun seems to be as accurate as 
ever. And up to 125 yards the bullet 
drops crows, hawks, groundhogs and 
other varmints with as much regular- 
ity as I can hit such animals. Squir 
rels shot anywhere in the body are usu- 
ally paralyzed by the shock if shot at 
close ranges at which most of them are 
killed. 

The objections to the utility of this 
cartridge by writers are usually so gen 
eral as to prevent an answer to the ac 
cusations. So far as fouling and the 
attendant in accuracy is concerned, ! 
have never had that trouble. The bul- 
lets are seated one groove out of the 
mcuth of the cartridge case when hand 
loaded, with no crimp. This groove is 
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not lubricated in the hand-loaded cart- 
ridges and probably acts as a dirt catch- 
er. However, the factory-loaded cart- 
ridges which I have used have given no 
trouble in any respect, altho the bullets 
in the factory cases have all lubrica- 
tion grooves covered by the case, but 
without crimp, This lack of crimp, in 
my opinion, is one of the reasons for 
their accuracy. 

I have never used, any factory-loaded 
smokeless cartridges of this caliber, but 
with hand-loaded ammunition, with 2 
ers, of Bullseye as a charge, no fouling 
is noticeable and the bullet has appar- 
ently the same velocity as that pro- 
duced by 15 grs. of black powder. 
However, Bullseye has a tendency to 
split the cases and has not been used 
to any great extent. So far as this 
cartridge is concerned, I believe it is 
suffering with a malady similar to that 
of the .25-20 Winchester high velocity, 
lack of the proper charge of the proper 
powder in the smokeless loads. From 
my experience, I believe a bolt or lever 
action rifle, with box magazine so that 
uncrimped cartridges could be used, 
chambered for this cartridge would 
prove the one best bet as a cheap and 
effective small game gun. 

Oklahoma. C. B. POOLE. 





Some Shooting Hints. 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Several 
years ago I “broke into print” in your 
magazine with certain theories and 
experiences in regard to shotguns. 
The editor was kind enough to thank 
me and request more, but stated that 
he did not publish such things anony- 
mously and attached my name to the 
screed. I am not over-afflicted with 
modesty, but I happen to follow a 
trade where to succeed one must pre- 
serve an appearance of asinine stolid- 
ity, thus giving an impression of sub- 
stance and intellectual worth. To 
have it known that I “monkey” with 
such frothy things as guns and, worst 
of all, try to write about them, pro- 
duces a direct and very definite im- 
pression upon my pocketbook. MHav- 
ing fooled much with many guns and 
discovered some things, and no doubt 
imagined others, it is hard to keep 
still about them. If you think that 
other gun cranks would find enough 
interest in the following things to jus- 
tify you in publishing them as coming 
from the unknown void, I shall be de- 
lighted. 

It is well known to riflemen that a 
high-power featherweight rifle flips 
and lashes about so much that a dif- 
ferent hold of the left hand, a dif- 
ferent pressure to the shoulder or 
even different standing ground for the 
feet, will operate to vary the shoot- 
ing. Such a gun can be made nearly 
as reliable and uniform in its shoot- 
ing as the old Sharps 16-pounder by 
wrapping it tightly from receiver to 
muzzle (including the forearm) with 
many layers of electrician’s tape—as 
much as will leave a clear view of the 
sights. This does not add appreci- 
ably to the weight of the rifle, stops 
the glimmer when the barrel is hot, 
and improves the handhold. 

I have heard men in camp “grouse” 
about not having any nitro solvent. 
Try this experiment: After you are 
thru cleaning with your favorite nitro- 
solvent, wipe out the barrel with a 
dry cloth and then moisten a cloth 
with saliva (as small boys, we said 
“spit on a rag”), and wipe this rag 
thru the bore and view the result. Or, 
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clean thoroly first with saliva-moist- 
ened cloth, and then try your solvent. 
Saliva is one of the best solvents 
known. Mother Nature prepared it 
for that purpose. If you try the meth- 
od suggested, dry the gun thoroly and 
oil afterward or the process of predi- 
gestion will start work on the barrel. 

You can use a lead alloy bullet 
without copper base in front of high 
pressure powder if you will seat be- 
low the bullet an over-size felt wad 
(cut from an old hat) thoroly soaked 
in vaseline or other heavy grease. 
My theory—(not based on postulates, 
I am sure of): The grease, like wa- 
ter, can only accommodate a certain 
Gegree of heat. In the open air, it 
ignites at a point above that tempera- 








THE ECLIPSE. 


The sun's thin crescent by a cloud 
veil dimmed 
Grew threadlike as the precious mo- 
ments passed ; 
The vapor screened the moon, corona 


rimmed, 
And drank the solar glory earth- 
ward cast. 
With planetary speed it came, leagues 
broad, 
The awesome shadow of our satel- 
lite. 
Moveless we stood and mute and over- 
awed, 
As day to twilight turned and then 
to night. 


Long’s Peak and lordly Pike were 
lost to view, 
Their compeers of the range were 
dimly seen. 
The snow along their crests was gla- 
cier blue, 
And black their canons, walled with 
living green. 
Gulf ward away the lunar shadow 
trailed, 
The sun’s new crescent waxed, the 
heaven grew pale, 
Hearts throbbed again that for a mo- 
ment quailed. 
The Lord of Day ruled over hill 


and vale. 


—C. W. A., Genesee Peak, Colorado, 
June 8. 




















ture. No oxygen is present in the gun- 
barrel and it cannot ignite there. I 
am aware there are alkali spots in 
the theory. For instance, you can 
superheat steam. However it may be 
as to the theory, the fact is all right. 
The bullet will not fuse in front of 
the greased wad. Felt, asbestos, 
cardboard and leather wads have all 
been tried, but in the absence of the 
grease, the bullet will solder the bar- 
tel from breech to muzzle. 

To ease the trigger pull of Frontier 
or Bisley model Colts, without destroy- 
ing the hardened surfacing at the 
peint where it will wear, take out the 
hammer, and on each side, close to 
the edge and immediately below the 
notch, punch with sharp-pointed cen- 
ter punch. This will cause a bulge 
or burr that will keep the tip of the 
trigger from dropping fully into the 
notch. Usually the first punching 
keeps the trigger from dropping in at 
all. The bulge can then be dressed 
down, letting the trigger into the 
notch just far enough to suit the taste. 
If made too fine, however, the ham- 
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mer will drop into the half cock notch 
instead of firing. 

If you care to make use of any of 
this stuff, please do not attach any 
date line to it, as I still have a few 
“meal tickets” who preserve a re- 
proachful recollection of my previous 
mental slip. “INCOG.”’ 

Calif. 





Pertinent Rifle Shooting Pointers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your 
arms and ammunition department for 
November, on page 341, Mr. J. D. 
Marsh asks where he can get a new 
barrel for his S. & W. revolver. I re- 
cently had a 16-in. barrel relined by 
Mr. C. A. Diller of Dayton, O., and 
he did a fine job. Have made several 
groups of 1-in. at 25 yds. with it and 
perhaps it can do better as I am not 
ar expert myself. Mr. Marsh can also 
purchase a cheap rifle, cut off the 
barrel aud turn up and thread to fit 
his revolver himself. In sending work 
to Mr. Diller it is only necessary to 
send the barrel. 

Mr. Frederic Ransom will not be 
able to get 6% mm. bullets unless he 
ean find some store with them in 
stock as the companies are not send- 
ing out any more. I have recently 
tried them all for .256-cal. (61% mm.) 
bullets and the only kind obtainable 
are the regular Newton bullets from 
this factory at $2.50 per hundred. 

The Newton bullets are .2635-in. in 
diameter and (in mine) the groove 
diameter of the Newton rifle is .265, 
the bore diameter being .2565. The 
Newton tool could be changed very 
easily to take the 6144 mm. cartridge, 
but I doubt very much if any change 
is necessary, tho it may be necessary 
to make a new muzzle resizing die. I 
found that mine left the neck so 
large that a bullet would drop in 
easily and I made a new one .005 
smaller and have had no further 
trouble. 

In making this new die I left a 
shoulder inside %-in. from end of 
eartridge of about .015-in. and by 
making a new primer punch of just 
the right length, I can insert the 
punch in shell, put shell in tool and 
by one movement of lever, remove 
the old primer and resize the neck. 
Of course the punch is several thou- 
sands smaller than the neck of shell 
inside and has a head that will just 
go in the die, but not past the shoul- 
der. 

It is also necessary in using this 
punch to enlarge the primer hole in 
bottom nut and to cut a small groove 
in the nut so cartridge can be re- 
moved from tool with punch in place 
as it projects from head of shell 
slightly. 

Mr. Harris asks, on page 344, if 
the Standard .25 eal. rifle will stand 
the new loads for that cartridge, and 
as I have owned several in that size, 
permit me to say that it will not and 
will barely stand the factory loads; 
in fact, I had one let go with factory 
Icads. 

The cause of their letting go is that 
the shoulder on frame where the 
Iccking bar engages is only about %- 
in. deep and cut at an angle as in the 
bar itself and the bar is held against 
this shoulder only by a cross pin 
about half way down its length, and 
the locking bar springs down before 
the cross-pin cams it down, and the 
consequence is a bent locking bar and 
a new one is the only remedy. 
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Study that cross-section—four 
layers of leather between you 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of | 
stiff sole-leather sole. The ga| 
lightest boot ever made for hard a 
Service. Stands the gatf—and oe 


eeps your feet dry. Special 
chrome’ waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole } 
that outwears sole leather, al 
Rip” watershed seams & 
no stitches to lead water 
into your 
yOUr , e 
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21ece 

of wonderful Maple Pac hide 

Note our patent ‘Never 
foot. 
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It’s ¢he boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen | 


and all-around ‘“‘hikers.” 
height. 


Write for Complete Catalogue ‘‘L’’—Free 


W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Made to your measure, any 
















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


ago 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 

Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 

















KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Outdoor Life 


I had two let go that way, one with 
factory loads, the other with hard 
loads and in different rifles. 

I am also an admirer of the Stand- 
ard rifle or would be if they had 
made them with a stronger locking 
system, stronger mainspring, etc. 

If Mr. Harris values his rifle he 
would do well to use no higher 
breech pressures than the regular 
leads. 

Regarding your answer to Mr. P. 
W. Hansen that the .22 W. R. F. and 
.22 Remington Special are not inter- 
changeable, let me say that on page 
201 of the Rem. U. M. C. catalog for 
1918-19 is the statement that the two 
cartridges are interchangeable. 

And, by the way, I am having 
some trouble myself with hang-fires 
in my Newton .256 rifle using a re- 
duced load of 26 grs. Du Pont No. 18 
powder, U. M. C. No. 9 primer and 
regular 129-gr. Newton bullet. The 
load seems to be extremely accurate 
as I have made groups of 2% in. at 
100 yards. Five shots fired at 50 
yards were just covered by a nickel, 
and the same load, same sighting 
ete., enlarged the group to 2% in. 


| when shooting at 100 yds., showing 


that the load carries well. I am won- 
dering if anyone can tell me the cause 
of the hang-fires or if a trace of black 


| powder would help ignite the charge. 


Ind. JOHN L. LINDEN. 


Armor-Piercing Rifle Bullets. 


I was interested in your reply to my 
letter on the above subject in the Octo- 
ber issue of Outdoor Life. Since writ- 
ing that letter I have learned a good 
deal more on the above subject, but for 
the reasons given I cannot very well 
make it the subject of a letter. I am 


| quite convinced that anything I could 


write on this subject is already known 
to the Hun, and I am also convinced 


| that by the time this reaches you hos- 
| tilities will have ceased; 


nevertheless 
I am running no risks of a _ general 


| court-martial! 


It may interest you to know that the 


| bullet “Jerry” has for some time past 
been using against our Yanks consists 


of a hardened steel core, covered with 
lead, encased in a sharply pointed jack- 
et made of copper. 

The other day I was shown a cart- 
ridge that the Hun uses in his big anti- 
tank rifle. The case was the ordinary 
bottle-necked shape similar to all Mau- 
ser cartridges, only much larger. 

I enclose a rough sketch of the bullet, 
thinking it may interest you. You will 
probably see one of these cartridges 
vourself ere long when your victorious 
boys return home. 

From the accompanying rough (very 
rough) sketch you will see the bullet is 
more or less boat-shaped, At no point 
are the sides of the bullet parallel. I 
put a micrometer on the raised portion 
and it measured .527 in. as shown. I 
presume the bore of the rifle is called 





2 
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is 


not 


millimeters. The bullet I saw was 
in section, but at the base I could 
see the hardened steel core in the same 
way you can see the lead core of the 
ordinary jacketed bullet, so I presume 
the construction is the same as the 


small armor-piercing bullet described in 
my letter in the October number. 





I should like to say in conclusion that 
I found your recent articles on shotgun 
cartridges extremely interesting. 

England. E. BAMFORD. 





Necking Down the .25-20 to .22. 


Dear Mr. Askins:—Having read 
your article, ‘‘The Vermin Sniper’s 
Cartridge,’ and also the inquiry in 
the October issue of Outdoor Life, by 
Leo H. Shults (asking if it is possible 
to neck down a .25-20 cartridge to 
.22), will say that I have done this 
several years ago and have been us- 
ing it with excellent results, and am 
sending you sample shell and two 
spitzer bullets for same under separ- 
ate cover via current mail, which I 
thought would interest you. 

Any information regarding dies, 
loads and results obtained with dif- 
ferent weights of bullets, powder, etc., 
will be gladly given upon request. 

Wis. E. J. KOSHOLLEK. 








Reducing the Shot in Duck Loads. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-Please par- 
don me for troubling you again with 
a letter, but I am offering a sugges- 
tion that may be helpful to shotgun 
users who load their own _ shells. 
Whether my scheme will work out 
successfully with smokeless powder I 
cannot say, but I think it will for 
those who prefer black powder, as I 
tried it successfully some years ago. 

At that time I was using a 12- 
gauge gun, and the factory loads (I 
do not recall the make or brand of 
powder they contained) were 3% 
drams and 1% oz. of shot (duck 
loads). Having several empty brass 
shells, I reloaded some, using the 
same powder charge (3% drams), but 
reduced the load of shot to only 1 
oz. (same size shot as factory loads). 
I found that while this gave me less 
pellets and a smaller pattern, neces- 
sitating holding closer, that I made 
cleaner kills and fewer ducks got 
away wounded. I found this worked 
better than trying to increase the 
powder charge at the expense of the 
gun and my shoulder. Doubtless you 
have experimented enough to already 
know this, but some of your readers 
may not have. It is obvious that a 
given charge of powder will drive 
1 oz. of shot harder than it will 1%, 
and that while fewer shot make di- 
rect hits, those that do have greater 
penetration and effect cleaner kills. 
I would hardly recommend this for 
trap work, as the fewer the shot the 
closer one would have to hold. 

I have noticed one thing about the 
Gifference in large and small bullets. 
I once saw a cat shot with a .45 cal. 
Remington rifle, thru the head, and 
he kicked and flopped all over the 
yard. Another one was shot with a 
shotgun, his head being practically 
blown off, yet he, too, struggled and 
kicked around, moving 10 or 15 feet 
from spot where he stood when hit. 
Another, shot with a .38 cal. revol- 
ver (hit fairly behind the shoulder), 
jumped ten feet or more, and kicked 
around several seconds. I have shot 
several stray thieving tomeats wit! 
my .22, and in each instance (they 
were all hit squarely in the head, at 
reasonably close range, say 8 to 1)! 
yds.) they dropped as if electrocuted, 
did not kick or struggle, but a tremo! 


passed thru them, their tails curled 
and they stiffened out, then relaxed 
and lay still. thus showing that the 
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small bullet, accurately placed, 
seemed to kill them quicker than did 
the larger bores. This may be a pe- 
culiarity of the cat tribe, for figur- 
ing on this hypothesis one would} 
hardly care to tackle a 2-year-old bull 
or a grizzly with a .22, and yet I per- 


sonally know of one instance near 
here where a boy killed a good-sized 
black bear with a .22 rifle, and an- 


other case where a full-grown bull 
was shot with a .22 Stevens rifle (us- 
ing the long rifle cartridge), with 


but one shot in the forehead, and he 


dropped in his tracks stone dead. 
Wash. H. A. PERCIVAL. | 
Weapons in India. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Decem- 
ber number which I have just received, 


I notice Mr, Lee Knapp, and another 
member of the staff, class all British 
revolvers aS more or less useless for 
target work. This surprised me, seeing | 
the large number of expert revolver 
shots who prefer the Bisley Webley to 


any Colt or S. & W. and the number of | 
possibles that are made with them in| 
matches. I should like to know why Mr, | 


Lee Knapp holds such an opinion, and | 


on what grounds, | for low-power Sporting 


For myself I prefer a S. & W., but I | 

















know the Webley target revolvers to be | T Rifl 

a magnificent weapon and every bit the | and arget 1 es 

equal of the Colt or S, & W. for accur- | 

acy, and the Webley double action I| 

consider superior to any: it is both| i 

smoother and lighter than the Colt or| rs 

S. & W. 
The old .455 cartridge was not up to) 

much, the velocity only being about 640 | ee ° 

f. s and all the American made .455 Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 

cartridges that I have used seemed to} 

have this load, and certainly lacked | S 

power and penetration. The modern | No. l Rifle Smokeless 


British made ammunition has a cordite | 


load and 265 grs. bullet and gives a| S 

velocity of over 800 f, s., striking a/| chuetzen 
heavier blow than the .45 Colt Auto-| 

matic, 


- 


¢ ¢ 


I have used both in France, and the | 
nickel bullet of the Colt has the advan- 
tage, as it will often penetrate a steel 
helmet or breast-plate, unless it hits at| , 
a Veer stabs Made Saeaee he ere For proper loads and other data write 
lead bullet of the Webley flattens out 
ind only makes a big dent. 

I notice S. E. Jepson speaks of the Rifle Smokeless Division 
three-barrel gun. I have not come| 
across any out here, but the ball and| 
shotgun takes their place and is very 
popular, I use one myself, 12 bore, . : 
weight 71% Ibs. It is an excellent shot- Wilmington, Delaware 
gun, but of course you can’t have the | ] 
ffect of a choke. Each barrel is rifled 
ibout two inches from the muzzle, and L ——] 
t will shoot the 720-gr. bullet into an 

inch cirele at 150 yards. I have killed | 
ear and panther with it and you get 

ur game no matter where hit. 

There is also a more powerful variety 
in 12 and 20 bore giving 1,500 f. s. muz- 

e velocity, and 3,643 ft. lbs. energy for KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 
he 12 bore, and the same velocity for 
he 20 bore, but with 425-grs. bullet. There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 
oth these guns shoot accurately to ; 

yards. In a shot test with the 20 

re at 40 yards, % oz. No. 6 shot, the 

erage for right and left barrels were 
> shot in the 30-in. circle. 


% 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
































has surprised me that American ‘ , Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
mes . ie , ak this Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 ae os Sica willl: Meds bas Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
is factories have not taken up this a protected Gold Bead having o STERI \ new Ivory Bead with a braced blad _ 
: Tonle aioaier ec n tted guard in frontof the bea A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
pe of gun, for surely there would be CER eee dora pod vaetier| toner yh ge = A Ge brewed metan Se Soi oe 
: 1igh polish 1 be seen clear a AP et OER = = eae ated . os ; 
eady sale for them if they were on the dark timber or earlier inthe morn- Strength of ordinary bead pret een sno apn re ase 
market. Weight of these last two po ee ee ee eee not catch on ANYTHING. 
ins, 20 bore, Ty lbs., 12 bore T%, lbs. Send for Catalogue “‘O”’ showing over 100 front and rear 
! should verv much like to know what sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FREE. 


U.S. Army Springfield is capable | D.W.KING, 2275 Hudson St. DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 


n the way of rapid fire; in the Brit- 











Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia} 


SLEE sleep is assured. 


ON AIR OUR AIR MATTRESSES 


are Sanitary, VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 
get hard or lumpy. When deflated make a light 
compact package. 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 
MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass, 
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Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks, Size 12—35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 























No. 2 Open—showing equipment. 


Auto-Kamp -Kook- Kit 


The most dependable gasoline outing stove 
on the market. A necessity for every auto. 








No. 2 Closed—equipment packed inside, size 
5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 


Substantial—lurable—Efficient. 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND. 
We make other sizes. Write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 


102 Spring Street GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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ish Army rapid fire is considered most 
important, and every soldier is thoroly 
trained in it. Our standard rapid fire 
practice is fired at 300 yards, prone po- 
sition, no rest, 15 rounds in 60 secs. The 
rifle may be loaded with five cartridges 
(four in magazine, one in barrel), and 
rifle at the aim, the other ten cartridges 
lying close by in clips. This is not a 
very difficult test, to get the fifteen 
shots on target in 60 secs. Our record, 


| I believe, is 32 suots in 60 secs.; I have 


myself seen a target with 28 shots in 
2-foot circle in center of target, made in 
60 secs, at 200 yards. Rifle was loaded 
with 10 cartridges to start with and at 
the aim when word to fire was given, 
and I believe this was fired from rest. 
The standard 300 yards target used 
consists of a 24-inch circle counting 3, a 
magpie ring of 36 inches counting 2, and 


| outer counting 1, remainder of target, 


size 4 ft. by 4 ft. In center of inner 
circle is a head and shoulder figure, 
but in the rapid fire practices, hitting 
it only counts the same.as a shot in the 
inner circle, 3. 

The writer’s best score has been 19 
shots in 60 secs., scoring inners 15, 
magpies 2, outers 2; total 51 out of a 
possible of 57; at 300 yards, lying prone 
without rest. I am by no means an ex- 
pert rifle shot and this score would eas- 
ily be beaten by many. 

It is claimed that the British Lee-En- 
field, Mark VII, is the fastest military 
rifle for sustained rapid fire, and I know 
this is the case as regards the French 
and German rifles, but have never seen 
a Springfield, so would very much like 
to know what your shooters can do in 
a minute at 200 or 300 yards. 

India, * F.C. MOUTRAY. 

Note.—We believe the rapid fire fig- 
ures of the Springfield, prone, are as 








follows—prone figure, head and shoul- 
ders, skirmish: 
Bb Bndts, ZOO WEE. 65 26s ies sews 20 secs. 
5 BOR: S00 VOB... <.sciwns seis 30 secs. 
5 SHOU, G60 NGS sis cccicaeocns 30 secs. 
\ Sshots, 400 Vas... 6 <sicnss as 30 secs. 
| 2 shots, 500 and 600 yds...... 30 secs. 
Quail Guns. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent 

article of your excellent magazine, 


Friend Askins gives his personal ex- 
perience with quail guns, and invites 


| a general discussion of this interest- 


ing subject. Like him, I have run 
the gamut—from 10s down to 24s, 
finally winding up with and conclud- 


| ing that a properly fitted and bored 


| ments of a sportsman, 


fills the require- 


for a small 


20-gauge exactly 
game gun. 

I do not propose to deal with the 
most deadly quail gun, or of the one 
that will or can kill five birds on 
every rise of a covey; John Jackson 
at Tampa, Fla., a market hunter, had 
a 10-bore Parker, both barrels cylin- 
der, and used 1% oz. 8s—and killed 
practically every bird he shot at; such 


| a gun held anywhere near the bird 


| one or two several feet away. 


and often killed 
I have 
seen Arthur Schleman, another mar- 
ket hunter, kill four and frequently 
five on a rise, with great regularity, 
using a sawed-off Winchester repeat- 
er. Instances such as these reflect 
the possibilities of excessive engines 
of destruction. 

To me, weight of arm is a prime 
consideration; for if I was compelled 
to lug around eight pounds of gun 
iron to get a day’s quail shooting I 
simply wouldn’t do it. Sportsmen 


aimed at killed it, 


hunt quail for the pleasure, to enjoy 
the working of the dogs, and to bag 
a few of those dainty edibles as part 
compensation for the outlay and ef- 
fort. The majority of hunters are of- 
fice men or engaged in some light 
employment, and unused to much phy- 
sical exertion, hence the lesser the 
weight carried the greater will be the 
pleasure. 

It always occurred to me to be ab- 
surd to shoot a load at a quail 
weighing half as much as the bird, 
and carrying a gun correspondingly 
heavy to handle it; imagine shooting 
a projectile weighing 75 lbs. at a deer, 
and carrying around a gun to shoot 
it out of! Taking No. 8 shot as a 
base, an ounce contains 408 pellets; 
a 12-gauge load of 1% oz., 510 pel- 
lets; how out of all proportion to the 
weight of the game. But suppose we 
reduce it to % oz. or 306 pellets, we 
still have a relatively large charge, 
and yet one that will sufficiently fill 
a 24-in. killing circle at 25 to 30 yds., 
when fired out of a 20-gauge % or 
full choke. Such a gun and load will 
kill clean, or not at all; it will re- 
quire more careful holding than with 
a 12-cylinder bore and 1% oz. shot, 
but it will do the business cut out 
for it, and taking everything else in- 
to consideration, do it better than the 
large bore. 

Such a gun stands in my rack now; 
and while I use it as a general pur- 
pose gun, for snipe, quail, duck and 
geese, yet I recognize that its proper 
elements is the smaller birds. It’s a 
double 20, with 30-in. barrels, both 
making a little less than a 70% pat- 
tern at 40 yds., is chambered for 3- 
in. shells, and weighs an even 6 lbs. 
It has ejectors and single trigger, and 
a straight stock with a heavy, round 
comb, 1% drop at point and 2-in. at 
heel. Loaded with 2% to 2% drs. 
bulk, or 18 to 20 grs. dense powder, 
and a scant %-oz. shot, it is to me an 
ideal arm for all kinds of small game, 
quail included; in other words, for 
all shooting up to, say, 35 yds. 
While the barrels might be consider- 
ed a trifle long for such shooting, its 
weight and balance take care of its 
length, and I can actually handle it 
better than my shorter 16 gauge of 
practically the same weight. It does 
not connect every shot, largely be- 
cause I cannot hold good enough; but 
it delivers 200 pellets in a 30-in. 
circle at 40 yds. with a velocity of 
nearly 950 feet a second; it gets onto 
the game at least 3 yds. closer bv rea- 
sons of its lightweight, and for the 
purpose for which it was built it suits 
Yours Truly better than any of his 
other five guns, running from 16s to 
12s. GEO. G. CLOUGH. 

Texas. 


Accuracy of the .22-Cal. 10-inch 
Barrel. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Concerning the 
grouping capabilities of a 10-inch .22- 
caliber barrel at 50 yards. After read- 
ing Mr. Chauncey Thomas’ reply to my 
letter on the subject in the August num- 
ber I was conscious of a sensation of 
having been gently but firmly sat upon. 
Altho I am still possessed of a slightly 
squashed feeling engendered by that in- 
teresting process yet I must own that 
I am still inconvincible. 

That is to say, I still doubt whether 
any 10-inch pistol fired from a machine 
rest is capable of making, out of say 4 
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box of 100 of the finest brand of : 
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long-rifle cartridges now manufactured, | 

nything like a large percentage of 
croups of ten consecutive shots on or 
in an inch ring at 50 yards. Moreover, 
there are not many rifles that will do it, 
either. 

But ink and paper will never settle 
this question. The only thing to do is 
9 actually try it out and so far neither 
Mr. Thomas nor I have done this. I hope 
to have the opportunity of coming to) 
Denver very soon and we can get to 
work with a machine rest and a pistol 
and test the matter by actual experi- 
ment. 

That is a wonderful group of Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen’s, but, then, five shots is not 
ten, and I should say that a ten-shot 





group is quite four times as hard if not | 


harder to make than a five-shot one. 


Mr. Thomas is right when he says I | 


have never seen first-class pistol and 
revolver shooting. In England single- 
hard weapons are very little known and 
in Australia even less so. 

Mr. Thomas does not say at what 
range Captain Hardy made his ten-shot 
group in a space of 134 x 1% inches. 
At 50 yards it is a fine group but not a 
l-inch one. [Note.—Captain Hardy in- 


forms us that the distance was 50 meas- 


ured yards.—Editor. ] 


A pistol on a shoulder stock would 


have poorer sighting with open sights 
than one held off-hand, but fitted as 
my Stevens 10-inch Diamond Model is 
with fine peep-sight on the grip and 
fine bead front sight, the sight radius is 
12 inches as against 934 inches with the 
open sights, and everyone knows that 
closer aim can be taken with the peep 
than with the open sight. 

Still I have no doubt that the light 
barrel of the Diamond Model would pre- 


vent it from making as close groups as | 
can be made with the heavier barrels | 


of the other Stevens pistols or those of 
the Smith & Wesson make. 

I am willing to allow that cartridges 
have improved wonderfully in the last 


twenty years, but don’t think much pro- | 


gress has been made with the .22 long 
rifle cartridge in the last eight or ten; 
while .22 rifles and pistols made twen- 
ty years ago are, I think, as accurate 
as any that have been made in the last 
five. 


A gun may be out of date and yet do| 


shooting that cannot be beaten by the| 


most up-to-date arm. The old English | 


Rigby and 
match 
long range that has never been beaten 
Dy any of the modern weapons. 


Australia. HENRY WALTER FRY. 


Metford muzzle-loading 





The New .25-35. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Mr. Askins’ 
uteresting series of articles on the new 
wders he gives the velocity of the 
ew .25-35 load at 2,324 feet. This cor- 
ponds to 1,400-foot pounds. 


rifles used to do shooting at} 


FITS 


The bul-| 


gains 342 feet in speed which will | 
rry it about 100 yards before its speed | 


ps to that of the present load. The 
resent .25-35 has been a popular cart- 
ige in Europe for deer. For years a 
t discussion raged in their press over 


relative merits of the .25-35 and a/! 


‘speed cartridge like our .38-55. One 
nter after another described the exact 
ect of his shots on deer, giving dis- 
ce, amount of blood flowing, how far 


animal ran, how big the hole was| 
re the bullet came out and whether | 


had to be killed. The result was a) 
The | 


both cartridges were good. 


al effect of the .25-35 was to enter| 


*k of the shoulder and pass out the 


























Weeds and Shhallewes n ” = 
Hold No Bugbears For This Motor 


ERE’S a real sportsman’s motor. A motor that enables you to run up in weedy, reedy 
bays and shallows—a motor that'll take you amywhere a boat will float. No more tug- 
ging and pulling at oars that dip upa load of weeds at everystroke. No more hanging over 
the stern of the boat to pull weeds off the propellor. No more backaches—no more blistered 
hands—no more work. Every joy-killer that ever tagged a sportsman is banished witha 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


It attaches to any rowboat by simply turning two thumb-screws. It 
operates on the same principle as motors in biglaunches. The shaft 
extends straight out from the rear of the boat. The engineis ina 

vertical position. The drive is direct 





Speed 
@J Motor 


for those wishing 
highly refined 
motor. Has 


























so 2 “ 
from engine to propellor. The entire poms gt beet 
motor pivots on stern of boat. Can ward and 


neutral. 

MHas a 
starter; nocrank- 
ing. Magneto in fly- 
wheel. Positively the 
highest development 
in rowboat motor de- 
sign. 


be raised or lowered by pressure 
onsteering handle. Steersby swing- 
ing propellor to right or left. Pro- 
pellor rises over stones, sunken logs 
or other obstructions. Goes through 
weeds likeaneel. Drives boat right 
up onbeach. Has speed of 5 to 
=e 10 miles an hour. Weighs 
about 60 pounds. Guar- 
anteed against de- 
fects in work- 
manship or 
material. 


Special Catalog 
on Request 















Only 


$58.22 


all complete, ready to run, with bat- 
tery ignition. Comes intwo sections, for 
ease incarrying. Can be quickly connected 
together. 


Send for Details 


Get our beautiful Liberty Drive 
Book now. Have your motor in 
ample time. Also please name your 
dealer, If interested in launch mo- 
tors, 2 to 30 H. P., give length, beam, 
draft and type of boat. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 153 Caille Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


CAILLE 


On Marine Motors is the Hallmark of Quality 
















Free Information on How to Do Tanning 


W. W. WEAVER, 


Custom Tanner and Dresser of Furs 
READING, MICHIGAN 


We want every person in the U.S, 

suffering with Epilepsy to send ua 

their name at once. Our FREE book 
will be sent you. 


TOWNS REMEDY CO., Inc, Milwaukee, Wis. 















Hunting Mining 
Trapping Lumbering 
Fishing Cruising 
Camping a Farming 
Scoutin “on head Inspecting 
Boating Se ens= ACETYLENE BRILLIANT Watching 
oating Mieke SEARCHLIGHT 


First of Acetylene lights worn on the head. On the market over 17 years. Used throughout the world, 
because of its dependability and powerful light. Twelve different styles to choose from. The 3%-in. 
single lens headpiece weighs only seven ounces—double lens with bullseye on hinge door, thirteen 
ounces. The only lamp of its kind with darkening doors. Can be operated at one-fifteenth the cost 
of the average flash lamp. Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. 


Catalogue free on request. 








BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept.4, Duluth, Minn. 
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Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 





Convert. your 
row - boat into 
a power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE €2p ENGINES 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joysof motor boat- 
ing at little cost. A 
generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 
LOCKWOOD.ASH 

MOTOR CO. 

1916 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich, (29) 














Try MARBLES Oil 


Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly —stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s anabsolute necessity to every 
gun owner. 2-0z. bottle 25c; 6-0z. can 50c. 
Postage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn’tit. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer's name. Ask for 
catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties for Sportsmen, 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 




















Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 











other side leaving a hole as large as 


the fist. The shooting was at short 
ranges of about 90 yards. 
The new .25-35 will have 100 yards 


more range. For the man who wants a 
light rifle worthy for small game with 
power for deer at moderate ranges it 
will be a useful cartridge. It will no 
longer be a little too powerful for very 
small game and a little too weak for 


deer. It will have the muzzle energy 
of the .45-70-550 and .351 auto, At 180 
to 200 yards it will have 1,700 feet 


speed and 750 foot pounds, the same en- 
ergy as the .32-40 and .44-40 at the muz- 
zle. Forthe clean killing of small game 
the cartridge can be loaded as a single 
shot with the 101-gr, spitzer full-patch 
bullet which at low speeds ought to 
bore a clean hole in a goose or grouse 
like a nickel-plated awl. 

The reason for using these light cart- 
ridges was that they were fired from 
three-barrel guns. These were designed 
to have as nearly as possible the same 
lively balance as a shotgun. The shot 
barrels were 16 bore, 27 inches long and 
with the .25-35 rifle barrel the gun 
weighed only 6% to 7 pounds. A pair 
of longer 12 bore and a heavier rifle 
barrel gave a gun that was end-heavy 
in throwing it up, 

California. W. S. DAVENPORT. 


The Camp McArthur Bullet. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am surprised 
that you have not had an earlier ex- 
planation of what is referred to on page 
359, November number of Outdoor Life, 
as the “Camp McArthur Bullet.’ It is 
the 8 mm. French cartridge and I think 
you will find that the bullet has not ‘‘a 
heavy copper jacket,” but is solid, of a 
metal alloy resembling copper, and 
without any lead core at all. 

For training purposes, 
Browning was available, many auto- 
matic rifles of French make were 
brought to the United States and fired 
bullets from this cartridge can be 
scratched out of the soil in rear of 
ranges at any infantry training camp 
in the country. “C, T.” is correct in 
his statement in his note that it is the 
regular ammunition for the French mil- 
itary rifle as they. like nearly every na- 
tion, use the same cartridge in infantry 
rifle, automatic rifle and machine gun, 
While these automatic rifles for train- 
ng purposes were brought from France, 
ammunition for them was made here, 
hence the “R. A.” (Rock Island Arsenal) 
and other marking mentioned by “C. T.” 

ROY E, HOWSER, 
Capt, Inf., U. S. A., 810th Pioneer 
Camp Greene. 
a A 


before the 


Inf., 


Spotting the Shots. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Knowing 
you are a busy man I dislike to take 
up your time, but I wish to thank 


you for vour kind letter in which you 


give some reliable information as to 
results to be expected from the Colt 
.22 Special revolver, and I note what 


you say as to the way it should shoot 
if properly held, and hope eventually 


to be able to place at least all six 
shots (you said ten consecutive 
shots) in the respective circles at 
10, 20 and 50 yds. 


Personally, I prefer the old tin to- 
mato can for a target, and seem to 
be able to group shots in the side or 


end of the ean better than in a tar- 
get of corresponding size, and I have 
bad good practice in sinking glass 


bottles thrown out into a deep lake, 


where there was no danger of per 
sons in bathing getting cut. The wa- 
ter shooting tells you at a_ glance 


where you are holding, whether high, 
low or to side, and saves the trouble 
of walking several yards to a target, 


as the .22 bullet hole is rather small, 
and beyond say 15 yds., hard to lo- 


cate, especially if one happens to hit 
the black bullseye, as you cannot tell 
whether you have scored a hit or 
missed the paper entirely from where 
you stand, at ranges beyond 15 yds. 
The only advantage of the paper tar- 
gets is that they can be kept and 
ccmpared with scores made later on, 
to show whether one is improving or 
not. I am fortunate, however, in pos- 
sessing a regular rifle range _ tele- 
scope, made by Bardou, of Paris, with 


a power of 33 diameters, and when 
focused cn the target at any range 
the bullet hole shows clearly. On a 


clear day I can see ashes on a man’s 
cigar at one-half mile, and chickens 
seven miles away were very plain, 
while I easily distinguished forms of 
people and a dog on the beach eleven 
miles distant. It is a wonderful 
glass, and a great help in shooting at 
100 yds. and more. The glass is a 
great help when one is out alone, 
in spotting where the shots go, and I 
expect to derive benefit from its use 
with my revolver practice at the 20- 
yd. range. H. A. PERCIVAL. 
Wash. 


Efficiency of the 20 Gauge. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—During the last 
few days it has been my good fortune 
to give my little 20-gauge a fairly good 
trying out on upland game. Needless 
to say, the results have been most grat- 


ifying. Never again, if preventable, 
will I lug several extra pounds of a 
larger calibered gun and ammunition 


over the foothills and fields in search 
of the elusive bunny or fast-flving quail 

Two things among all others stood 
out the most prominently to me con- 
cerning the action of the little gun. One 
was the fact that practically all of the 
kills were clean, irrespective of the fact 
that none of the birds were mangled 
even in the slightest as so many have 
been when shooting the 12-gauge. The 
other was the truly remarkable penetra 


tion. The load I was using was 20 grs 
of Ballistite and ™% oz. No. 7 chilled 
shot. With this load I killed three rab- 


bits all at a distance of from 35 to 45 
paces away. In each case I found that 
at least 60 per cent of the pellets strik 
ing the game had penetrated practically 
entirely thru the body and were found 
just under the skin on the opposite side 
to which thev had entered. This looks 
mighty good to me after having found 
in a good many cases, when using the 
12-gauge, that shot had barely reached 
the body cavity, and to me good pene 
tration, means less cripples and cleaner 
sport all around. 

Of course the use of the smaller bore 
entails closer holding on the game, but 
this adds an element of skill to the se- 
curing of a good day’s bag that gives a 
sportsman a feeling of pride over his 
achievement, 

Were I advising a brother sportsman 
on the choice of a new gun for upland 
game, I would recommend the 20-gauge 
without hesitation, and if he is a genu 
ine sport and not a pot hunter. I feel 
sure that he would be perfectly satisfied 
With the choice. Give the little gun a 


chance and it will do its part. 
NEVILLE COLFAX. 


California. 
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Tobacco Ruins 
Digestion 





Boy’s Growth 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn't make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific “a thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. If youreally want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 








‘tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 


antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 


cheerfully refunded upon demand. Fre B n 
Let Us Send You e ook Coupo 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco Dept. 387 < ea St. Louis, Mo. 
habit and want to find asure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting ‘“‘for keeps’’ you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon beiow or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet ori the deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 
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This 15-year-old boy, Harley F. 
Woodward, won the championship 
of all Texas. Think of it, a boy in 
knee breeches winning over the best 
shots in the great Lone Star State! 
He couldn't mere done it with any gun 
aye er an ITHACA 
Any man can break spore targets with an 


ITHACA. Catalog FRE 


Double hammerless guns, $32.50 up 
Single trap guns, $100 up 


Address Box 10 
ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca,N.Y. 











How To Keep Life’s Rare Moments 


—By having an auto- 
graphic kodak. Take 
a complete story of 
that hunting or out- 
ing trip. Photograph 
your notes onto the 
picture. 


Ourkodaksand prices will 
please you. Any size roll 
film developed for 10c. 
Film packs and plates 
developed at a very 
moderate price. 


HAANSTEAD & McKEE 
Phone Champa 450 
404 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 














FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 














The SpoonThat Gets’em! 


Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop 
at end of slot sets hook firmly into jaw. 
like a real fish. 


Darts 
Catches more than 
any other 







<— 
= minnow, 
Great for 
all game fish—Black Bass, Trout . 
Musky,Pike,Salmon,Cod,Tarpon,etc. Six sizes. 


teaicr for Knowles Automatic Striker 


Reais 8 


Sent on receipt of price. Guaranteed. Catalogue. 
Length: 156" 216" 234" 3%" 414" 514" 

Priceeach 35c 35c 55c 75c 90c $1.25 
Finishes: SILVER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS 


S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail, 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Will you kindly advise me if pos- 
sible whether the kick is felt more in 
a straight or crooked stock? Stocks 
to be the same in length, and any 
gauge of shotgun.—Joseph A. Love, 
Lead, So. Dak. 

Answer.—tThe straighter the stock 
the less the kick is felt.—Editor. 


Which gun do you consider the best 
for deer and black or brown bears, the 
.30-30 or .303 Savage, shooting to be 
done from 50 to 100 yds, not over 
200? Which do you consider the most 
accurate at 200? Is the .303 effec- 
tive on deer at that range?——-Henry 
G. Hallman, Ben Lomond, Ark. 

Answer.—tThe .303 is decidedly the 
best cartridge for all purposes. Both 
guns should be equally accurate at 
200 yds. Yes, either the .30-30 or 
.303 is effective on deer at 200 yards. 
Do not exceed the loading recommend- 
ed by the powder manufacturers, and 
which will be found on the can.— 
Editor. 





I am a hunter of Wyoming, but 
have my home at New York City 
where I am at present. Now, I wish 
to know whether I can purchase a 
small arm such as a .25 cal. Colt for 
use at Wyoming as a protection, with- 
out breaking the law?—-Camillo Ca- 
rizzo, New York City. 

Answer.—yYou cannot purchase any 
revolver or pistol of a size which may 
be concealed on the person, in New 
York state, without having and ex- 
hibiting a permit. The permit costs 
nething and are issued by judges of 
the courts on suitable application. We 
are not familiar with the laws of 


| Wyoming on this subject, and that is 


where you would want to carry it. 
Write the secretary of state of Wyo- 
wning.—Editor. 


Will you please advise if you have 
noticed the firing pin nut on your 
Newton after the arm is discharged. 
Mine is loose each time after the gun 
is fired which was not noticed until 
the peep sight was added. It would 
appear to be due to the pressure of 


| the primer against the firing pin and 


| Casey recently 
| 269,386, 


may be normal functioning but never 
noted before on other bolt guns. Al- 
so will you mention where .256 gas 
check bullets are available. Captain 
mentioned Ideal No. 
but that firm doesn’t ever 


| show the courtesy of attention to in- 


quiries when return postage is en- 
closed. If you could suggest where 
I can obtain a mould, or an old 6.5 
mm. mould I will make my own bul- 
lets.—C. R. Danielson, New York City. 


Answer.—This looseness of the fir- 
ing pin nut when the end of the firing 
pin is resting against a primer is en- 
tirely normal. The nut is drawn for- 


ward against the cocking head firmly, 
and located by the V notches at all 
times when the mainspring is not held 


back by resistance against its point. 
Inasmuch as this slack is but slight 
in amount, so the nut or peep sight 
cannot unscrew, it does no harm, as 
in use the first thing done after fir- 
ing the arm is to open it and eject 
the empty shell. It is never carried 
with the firing pin on the primer, 
and, obviously, never aimed or shot 
when in this position, so this loose- 
ness does no harm whatsoever. On 
the other hand, by using this method 
of assembly the nut, or the peep sight 
used in its place, is always held rigid 
by the tension of the mainspring 
whenever it needs to be rigid.—Editor. 








Recently I purchased a _ Stevens 
rifle, .22 cal., L. R. F., and cataloged 
as their No. 44. With ball cartridges 
the rifle does excellent work, but with 
shot the pattern is very bad. Can you 
use shot cartridges with good results 
in a rifled barrel, or should I get a 
smooth-bored barrel for exclusive 
use of shot? I wrote the Stevens peo- 
ple asking if I could get a smooth- 
bored barrel that would be _ inter- 
changeable with the one I now have. 
Their reply was a model of brevity 
and bluntness, and said nothing doing. 
As most of my shooting is done on 
English sparrows in a crowded city 
where the use of ball cartridges is 
dangerous, I should be glad of your 
advice what to do. Unnecessary to 
add, I suppose, that I am an amateur. 
—KE. C. Taylor, Wellsville, Ohio. 


Answer.—yYou should not expect to 
get any good results shooting shot in 
a rifled barrel. The Stevens people 
used to furnish smooth-bored barrels 
in .22 cal. for use with shot cart- 
ridges. These would do better work 
than the rifled barrel, but even then 
the charge of shot which could be 
used in a .22 cartridge is so small that 
it could not accomplish much save at 
extremely short ranges. The Stevens 
factory was sold to the New England 
Westinghouse Company in 1915 and 
turned into a factory for building the 
Russian army rifle under a war order. 
We do not know that the manufac- 
ture of sporting goods has been re- 
sumed since that time.—Editor. 


When I was a small boy I hunted 
ducks and geese on the Rio Grande 
in Southern Colorado, and I had an 
old muzzle-loading Kentucky rifle 
which I loaded with No. 6 shot and 
got ducks at a longer range than | 
could with a 10-gauge shotgun; so re- 
cently I got hold of an old .50-cal 
Sharps breech-loading carbine, and 
thought sure it would make a lon 
range shotgun, so loaded some shel! 
and at thirty yards the pattern would 
be about the size of a circus tent 
So what I want to ask you is, can | 
get this old gun rebored into a 2 
gauge shotgun, full choke? and w! 
can I get to do the work? —Ch 
Hyatt, Tucson, Ariz. 


Answer.—The rifling in your barr! 
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aided materially in spreading the shot | 
charge. We had the same bug, but | 
never finished our experiments. We | 
have shot 1% ozs. shot from a .45- | 
eal. smooth-bored barrel, but did not | 
set exceptionally good results. A. O. | 
Zischang of 541 North Salina Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., did the work for us. | 
A. W. Peterson, Denver, Colo., might 
help you out.—Editor. 


Is a Remington .35-cal. auto-load- 
ing rifle a sure and dependable rifle | 
for large game such as moose, grizzly | 
bears, ete. If this rifle is not, where | 
ean I get an automatic rifle that is, | 
and what is the make and caliber? 
Does the Newton Rifle Co. make an 
automatic high-powered rifle? Which 
would you prefer-—a .38 Colt auto- 
matic or a .45 Colt automatic for 
large game. Why is there so little 
said about the Remington firearms? 
Are they not a dependable firearm ?— 
Paul Hurst, St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer.—The rifle mentioned is a 
very effective arm for moose, grizzly 
bears and the smaller game. There is 
no hand gun made which is powerful 
enough to be used on any large game 
so long as the hunter has a chance to 
run. When the game is so close up 
that there is no chance to run, then 
the most powerful gun is the best, 
and that is the .45.—Editor. 


I own a model 27 Marlin rifle, .25 
rimfire. I have had this rifle four 
years or more. Altho I may be con- 
sidered a pretty good shot, I have 
never been able to obtain accurate 
results with this rifle. It doesn’t 
seem to balance just right. Should I 
cut the length of the barrel down to 
20 or 21 ins.? Do you think I would 
obtain better results? Would it af- 
fect the accuracy, range or velocity of 
the bullet?—-Jas. P. Kelly, Washing- | 
ton, D. €. 

Answer.—The balance of the rifle | 
would not materially affect its shoot- 
ing. Balance is of importance only 
in quick work, when it must throw up 
easily and correctly. At deliberate | 
fire it does not count. If the muzzle | 
is defective at present, cutting it off 
might remove the trouble, but in that | 
event one-quarter inch would be as | 
s°0d as more. Otherwise shortening | 
the barrel would not affect accuracy, | 
but would somewhat reduce the veloc- 
ity of the bullet.—Editor. 





I have a .351 Winchester automatic 
rifle that will not throw the shells all 
€ way out when I am shooting soft- 
point bullets, but it never’ fails to 
hrow the metal-cased shells out when | 
iot. What I want to know is, is the 
ult not in the chamber of the gun? 
is a little bit rusty. Could not a 
insmith remedy this fault all right? | 
' so, about what would the job cost? | 
he reason that it will throw the | 
rtridge out when shot with metal- | 
ed bullets is that they develop a 
tle higher pressure, is it not? About | 
hat would a new barrel cost now for | 
‘ gun? How is this gun for deer 
to 200 yards? Is it powerful 
ugh at that range?—-Lawrence | 
liller, Palacios, Texas. 


Answer.—From your statement we | 
uld infer that the return spring of | 
ur rifle was a trifle too stiff. The | 
amber does not vary from shot to | 
ot, and would affect both types of | 
imunition alike. The metal-cased 
ullets develop more pressure than | 
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i detirses Evinrude will take you 


quickly to likely spots where the 
big fish hide. Just a twist of the fly- 
wheel and you are gliding swiftly to 
the place that you alone know. Evin- 
ruding means water outings with all 
the rowing left out— Write for Catalog 


Evinrude Motor Company 
110 BAe a: as): a ore cE 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


69 Cortlandt Street, New York 436 Market Street, San Francisco 
214 State Street, Boston 211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 





NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK (fess Ree citing: 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 














This Tent Rolls Up 
4x16 ins.—Weighs 


Under 5 Pounds 
“Sleeps” Two! 


Waterproof, snakeproof, and bug proof. Light 
but right. That’sthe Sportsman's Style Compac 
Tent, shown at left. Sportsman’s Tent only one 
ss mA aes of many camping accessories included in our line of 


COMPAC CAMP EQUIPMENT 


for Hunting, Touring, Fishing and Hiking. And our prices have not been advanced. 
Sportsman's Tent is 6 ft. wide, 8 ft. long, 4 ft. to peak. Carries in roll 4x16 inches. 
Can be pitched without poles. Weighs only 5lbs. Plenty of room for two 
persons. Floor cloth sewed in as part of tent. Four adjustable ventilators. 
A tent for years—not a season. Write for full details, and free catalog 
describing the complete Compac line. 


A Net that Lands the Minnows! 


Here's the minnow net you've long been wanting. Spreads 44 in. Folds24in. Weighs 
only 220z. Frame of finely tempered steel rods, Has bait pocket to entice minnows. 
Collapses when snagged, 80 can be drawn in unharmed. Write for further details. Lae 


COMPAC TENT CO., Dept. M, Indianapolis,Ind. “~ 







































“Fairy Fly” Rod 

7\2ft.—2!20z.! 
Think of it! 7!% ft. of 6-strip 
Bamboo skillfully proportioned 
so it weighs only 2!%4 ounces. Not 
a "show rod", but a wonderfully lively, 
strong and graceful rod for one who 
loves the sport. 







You'dbe proud of your tackle if you owned 
this or any other "Divine" Rod. Better rods 
can't be made. For each "Divine" rodthe 2 # 
wood is carefully selected and seasoned for 

two years. Then a master, proud of his art, 

sees thatevery one is high grade, individual, par 
light, graceful, beautiful, strong and durable. ; 
There's a "Divine'' Rod for every kind of fish- i 
ing; a rod that will satisfy and serve the most 
exacting. ‘ 
Rods Made to Order. Occasionally anglers prefer a 
rod of their own design, one to meet their own ideas for a 
particular style of fishing. For such we have special facili- 
ties to meet any demand. 


<n 


Ask your dealer to show you ‘‘Divine’’ Rods 
or send for catalog. 


THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 
707 Roberts St. UTICA, N. Y. 































Al. loss Pork Rind Minnow 





Oriental Wiggler $1°° 
‘. Little Egypt ~aanet 15% / 
kidder 75° Pork Rind Strips 35*jar. 


1712-1736 Glumbus Rd. Gevelan 














BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 

















Write for Complete Catalog 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY 


Dept. 62 Racine Wisconsin 
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the soft-point, unless the difference in 
resistance is compensated for in the 
loading. This is sometimes done by 
varying the weight of the bullets, 
sometimes by varying the diameter, 
and sometimes by varying the powder 
charge. We could not even guess 
what a barrel would cost during these 


times, or even if you could get one. 
They formerly cost about $6 each. The 


rifle is powerful enough for the work 
you mention.—Editor. 


made 
grs. 


16-gauge_ shell 

of more than 20 
of smokeless powder? My gun is a 
l6-gauge, 26-in. barrels, left full, 
right modified choke. Now, give what 
you know to be the best load for 
hunting rabbits with hounds. Twenty 
giains don’t burn thoroly. I believe 


Is there a 
with a charge 


21 or 22 would give better results. 
Henry Uldricks, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Answer.—The Remington-U. M. C. 
Co. load, 22 grs. Infallible or Ballis- 
tite, in the 16-gauge, as also do the 
Winchester Co. For rabbit shooting 


before hounds, you want a high-veloc- 


ity load, which means plenty of pow- 
der and a lighter load of shot. The 
leads of 22 grs. powder and % oz. 
shot should do well, provided they 
work well in your particular gun. Dif- 
ferent guns will do their best with 
different loads, and it is up to the 
shooter to test out his gun with dif- 
ferent loads to determine which one 
works best in that gun.—Editor. 
Will you kindly inform me of the 


name and address of the manufactur- 
of Shoulder Spring Holsters for 
the Government .45 automatie pistol. 
I have been unable to find any adver- 
tisement of such goods in your inter- 


ers 


esting and valuable magazine.—Chas. 
A. Billings, Olympia, Wash. 
Answer—-We do not know who 


manufactures these goods. Write Ba- 
ker, Murray & Imbrie, David T. Aber- 


crombie or Abercrombie & _ Fitch, 
New York City, or all of them—Ed- 
itor. 


I have a .303 Savage rifle that got 
wet while hanging on wall in canvas 
case, and before discovered had rust- 
ed both barrel and chamber. What 
can I do to remove this and put it 
back in good condition, or where can 
I have it fixed up right? Jas. kh. 
Pugh, Woodlake, Cal. 

Answer.—The only way to get a 
satisfactory job of putting the rifle in 
shape is to send it to the factory, and 


in all probability they will put on a 
new barrel. It would cost less to fit 
a new barrel than to clean up the 
present one, even tho it be not pitted 
deeply.——Editor. 

A year or so ago I saw an adver- 


tisement offering for sale an auxiliary 
rifle barrel for a shotgun. This barrel 
was put inside the shotgun barrel and 
held in place by a lock nut at the 
muzzle end, and the breech end was 
the size of the shotgun barrel. 
Can you tell me where to get one of 
these barrels and the probable cost? 


What is the long range, the killing 
range, of a Smith & Wesson regula- 


ae a | tion police revolver with 4-in. barrel, 
Because it’s built that way § 
| with 


.38-cal.? How does this gun compare 
the other standard makes of re- 
| volvers of same caliber? Are there 
| any mushroom or soft-point .38-cal. 


| shells made? and if so, by what com- 


pany ?—-Oran Delaney, Greenville, 
Texas. 
Answer.—-The barrel you mention 


vas made by the Remington Arms Co, 


of Ilion, N. Y., before its amalgama- 
tion with the U. M. C. Co. If you will 
write the Remington-U. M. C. Co.,, 
Woolworth Building, New York Ciiy, 


care sales department, they may ha 
some on hand. We do not remembe 
the price, but it was somewhere from 
$6 to $10. <As to the revolver, both 
“long range’ P 


’ 


and ‘‘killing range” ai 
relative terms, depending on how ski 
fully the shot is fired and what it 
strikes and where it strikes it. The 
.38 S. & W. Special cartridge, when 
used in a_ six-inch barrel, has_ shot 
steadily at 300 yards, but an ordinary 
winter overcoat might, and we think 
would, stop the bullets at that range. 


Again a shot might so strike a man 
as to kill him instantly. Yet men 
have received several bullets from 


such cartridges at but a few feet dis- 
tance and yet survived. The four- 
inch barrel would give somewhat lese 
velocity, but we have no method of 
éetermining just how much, and for 
fractical purposes the difference in 
power may be disregarded. This is 
based on the assumption that the re- 
volver uses either the army or the 
special cartridge. If you refer to the 
one using what is known as the “.38 
S. & W.”’ cartridge, this is a decidedly 
less powerful cartridge and has much 
less stopping power. The energy of 
the .38 S. & W. cartridge, as used in 
pocket revolvers, is 108 ft. lbs.; that 
of the .38 long Colt or .38 Colt dou- 
ble-action, which are usually used in 


police guns and by the army when 
they used that caliber, about 200 ft. 


lbs.; that of the S. & W. Special, 257 
ft. Ibs. All the above at fifty feet. 
As to a comparison, the heavier cart- 
ridges mentioned are, as shown, far 
more powerful than the ones used in 
the pocket type of revolver, but bear 
in mind, none of them can be depend- 
ed upon to stop a man at any range. 


It requires the .38 W. C. F., the .44 
W. CG. F. or the .45. Colt or similar 
cartridges used only in belt guns to 
stop a man _ with certainty, and 
promptly. The cartridges you men- 
tion may, and frequently—we might 
say, usually do stop him and kill 
him; but they are not absolutely re 
liable. Any cartridge is dangerous 
and may kill. We have in mind a 


murder case in the trial of which we 
took part, where two grown persons, 
a man and a woman, were instantl) 
killed by four shots from a Young 


America double-action revolver, 2-in 
barrel, .22-cal., and using .22 short 


cartridges. Of four shots fired, three 
were necessarily fatal, and the woman 
was killed by a single shot fired thru 
the glass of a glass door which 
had ran out thru and closed after he! 


che 


So don’t monkey with any cartridge 
because you think it lacks power. 
Editor. 


I have a .25-20-cal. repeating rif! 
Winchester, model 1892, and I would 
appreciate it very much if you cou 
advise me as to whether this rif! 
could be rebored and chambered 
take a high-power cartridge such <5 


the .32-40 or .30-30.—R. S. Wilso: 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Answer. — Both the _ high - pow 
cartridges mentioned—in fact, any 


high-power on the market—are mu 
longer, over all, than the .25-20 f 
which your rifle was made. The! 





















would not pass thru the 
Likewise the high-power 
shells are of greater diam- 
the .25-20 and would not 
action for that reason. 


they 


idge 

‘ than 
the 

Editor. 


i have shot quite a lot of the U. S. 


\ R. A. long-rifle cartridges and 
know them:to be much stronger and 
of a much greater velocity than the 


ordinary .22 long-rifle cartridges. 
Could you give me the ballistics of the 
two cartridges?——-R. D. McCoy, York, 
Pi 

Answer.—The standard velocity of 
the .22 long-rifle cartridge is 1,103 ft. 
secs, and the energy is 108 ft. lbs. If 
veur eartridges deviate from _ that 
standard we have no means of deter- 


mining the amount of such variations 
without chronograph tests, and we 
have no tek thts cit Editor. 
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Information Desired by Biological 
Survey. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In connecetion 
with its administration of the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act and other work 
in game conservation, the Biological | 
Survey desires to secure information 


concerning every hunting club or other 
organization whose object is the hunt- 
ing or conservation of game of any 
kind. It desires information 
names of the officers, the location of 
their hunting ground if they 
property of this kind, 
of members of the organization. 
postoffice address of the 
particularly desired. If your readers 
will do this much to assist the Biologi- 
cal Survey, it will be useful service. 
Letters should be addressed to Chief, 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Depart- 


The 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
E. W. NELSON. 
Chief of Bureau. 
Trade Literature. 
With the great purpose of bringing 
thers and sons into closer comrade- 
ship, President Wilson appointed, for 
observance thruout the United States, 
+} 


he week of February 11th as “National 


Father and Son Week” As a result 
of the activities of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps in getting dad and 


boy together, on the common ground 
of gun sports, a Y. M. C. A. director 
lor the National Father and Son Week, 
conferred with the Winchester Repeat- 
\rms Company of New Haven. It 
arranged that the Winchester 
poster, “Comrades,” size 31x21 inches 
handsomely printed in six ‘colors, 
listributed thruout every city and 


in the United States, and placed 
onspicuous places previous to and 
ng the week of February 11th. If 
of these posters are left over we 
sure that the Winchester people 
send them out, even at this late 


to applicants. 


are in receipt of a copy of the 

Rifle Calendar for 1919 and the 
h Empire Blotter Book with the 
liments of the Birmingham Small 
Co., Ltd., Dept. 16, Birmingham, 
ind. The Birmingham Small Arms 
ill be glad to send to any inter- 
persons a copy of the calendar 
jlotter book if the request is ad- 
ed to them. Dealers are especial- 


ited to secure copies of these help- 
fice 


accessories. 
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SHIP TO 
PERCEY’S FUR HOUSE 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


ALWAYS 


RELIABLE, DEPENDENT AND EXACT 


WRITE FOR PRICE | List 
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rod. Handles easily on any ordinary fly rod 
movement of acrippled minnow 
large trout, pike, and pickerel 

Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, 
be used on bait casting rod by adding smal! sinker. 
Four In Vest Pocket Box $2.00. 


Lines, 
Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ii!. 


Price Each 60c. 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits. Flies 


W. J. Jamison Co., 


Has thie 


Red Head, etc, Two sizes, 


positively the 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER &-.:!is:" ce: 


ever used on a fly 
slow wiggling zig zag 


Great for large and small mouth bass 
Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, Red 


1% and 2% in. Can 


Hooks, etc. 





























National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amountof up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that you can get fromayear’s subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnished to subscribers atall times, Free of Charge. 
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e 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, sh 


pavy art paper, size 9x12, In 
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ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


222 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


Enclosed find # 
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Outdoor Life 








the CEEBYNITE 
atwenty four- 


hour COMPASS 


$359 at Dealers or Remit 
Direct if not obtainable 
locally 


Leedawl .Compass $125 
$175 
$225 
$300 


Magnapole 
Litenite 


Aurapole Kyler /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 














TOUGH 
STRONG 
DURABLE 
I isibl . \ ae 
"Water ar 


rae Ne 
(JOE WELSH \,, 
| LEADER »4 
\ GETS 






“—T am usinga No. 4, 6-ft., Joe Welsh 
Leader 4 years and yesterday landed a 
6-lb. Rainbow Trout. . . . Your leader 
is worth 10 times the price I paid.” 
Ask Your Dealer for Them. 


If He Can’t Supply You, Send 
25c for 3-ft. Sample. 


JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 


Exclusive Agent 


U. S. and Canada 

















my Army Auction Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up| C. W. revolvers $2.65 up 
Leggings .18 up| Army 7 shctearbine 2.95 up 







Saddies 4.65 up | Army Haveracks .15 up 
Uniforms 1.50up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness26.85| Army Gun slings .30 up 





Colts Army Revolver cal. 45 at $8.45. 
16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
pedia reference catalog—428 pages-- issue 

Mailed 50 cents. New Circular & cents. 


1917, 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS 591 Broadway, New York 





















OO REE SABES WENGE: 
5 Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
ate Fish other fur-bearing animals 
: 3 in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches themlike a fly-trap catches flies. Made in 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and our 
free booklet on best bait known for attracting fish. 
J. F. Gregory, 3305 Oregon Ave., St.Leuis, Mo 








~~ _ Get Ahead ot the Game 
—= Our Never-Fail Angler 


Ps: will enable you to catch more 
fish thanever. Try one, they 
: are of the greatest value to 

ee fishermen. We are the origi- 
nators of MAGNO PREPAREDBAIT, a scientific compound 
which has proven its worth. Ever ready for use, beats them 
all, it's so convenient. Price 50c a box. Send for our circulars 

of trap-nets, hooks, etc 


FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY CO., 792 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


















FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil painting (20x29-in.) of 
Outdoor Life’s cover for Aug. 1918, 
without lettering of any sort, is for 
sale at $10.00. 

It will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 
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REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 








I wish to learn the caliber of an old 
revolver, of which I am the proud pos- 


sessor. I am told it is the original 
Colt Navy and that it has actually 
seen service. Description: Colt pat- 


ent No. 59716; barrel, 7%4-in.; fastens 
to frame with wedge same as old cap- 
and-ball revolvers do; on top (address, 


| Col. Sam’l Colt, New York, U. S. Am- 
| erica) patents, July 26, 1871, July 2, 


| 1872; single action; center fire; cylin- 


| cartridges can be had any more. 


der has naval engraving stamped (en- 
gaged 16 May, 1843); cylinder is too 
small for .38 S. & W. and a little large 
for the .88 Colt. Have used the latter 
at short range and find them very ac- 


| curate; but without penetration. Gun 
| is in 


fine condition and _ certainly 
would be fine for practice, provided 
the proper ammunition can be _ ob- 
tained.—E. F. McGinnis, Paris, Ky. 
Answer.—We think the Colt revol- 
ver you mention is a remodeled one 
from the cap-and-ball, to take the old 
style .38 Colt long cartridge which 
contained a conical ball which was the 
same diameter outside, as the outside 
of the shell, with hollow base and out- 
side lubricant. I do not think these 
The 
next best would be the .38 Colt regular, 
with hollow base, either long or short. 
The hollow base will take the rifling 
better. I think if you will examine 
your weapon closely, you will find that 
it has a reinforced breech with a gate 
attached to take up the space where 
the cap tubes were before the arm 


| was remodeled.—L. K. 


I have been a regular subscriber to 


| Outdoor Life for the past eight or nine 


years and expect to be for many years 
to come. The Arms and Ammunition 


| Department always contains some good 


| fortunately 
| thinking, talking, and reading about it 


| shot it 6,200 times. 
| worked beautifully, never missed fire or 


| treubles started. 


| pistol and revolver “dope,” and that is 


really what I take the magazine for. 
Before Mr. Thomas told us of the 
achievements of that speed king Mc- 
Cutchen, I don’t believe that many of 
us had any idea that any living human 
being could operate a revolver at that 
rate of speed. All these things are in- 
tensely interesting to me as I am right 
much of a revolver bug myself, but un- 
have to spend more time 


than actually shooting. Some time ago 
I bought a .38 Colt Army Special re- 
volver, and up to the present date have 
The good old gun 


had any trouble with it whatsoever un- 
til the war started, and right away my 
Out of two boxes of 
cartridges I had several misfires, some- 
thing I had theretofore never experi- 
enced with this gun, and up to that 
time it had shot about 3,000 cartridges. 
After trying to find out the cause, and 
failing utterly, I sent the gun and am- 
munition that refused to fire. back to 
the Colt fa2tory with instructions to 
overhaul the revolver and replace any 
springs that seemed to be weak or any 
other parts that appeared worn. The 
gun and shells were returned accom- 
panied by a letter which called my at- 
tention to the fact that the primers in 
these shell were set so low that the 


| hammer nose could barely reach them 
| and then leaving only a slight impres- 





sion. I realized what a fool I had been 
in throwing the blame on the,gun, and 
immediately changed from Winchester 
to U. M. C. ammunition which from that 
time eliminated all misfires. However, 
since then, from two to five of every 
cylinder full blow back thru the prim. 
ers. On an average more than half the 
primers are punctured and often to 
such an extent that at the explosion of 
the powder sufficient gas blows back 
to throw the hammer back to the 
cocked position. As the Winchester 
and U. M. C. are to my belief the best 
makes of revolver ammunition and 
as both are very’ unsatisfactory 
I am at a loss to know what 
toa do next, Have you heard any 
similar complaint from any _ other 
of your readers? When the Colt people 
can again furnish the public with side 
arms I want to get one of their New 
Service revolvers, with a seven-and-a- 
half-inch barrel, chambered for either 
the .44-40 or the .45 Colt cartridge; and 
right here I am stuck, and call loudly 
to you big caliber experts for help. | 
always use factory-loaded ammunition, 
never reload my shells, and always use 
smokeless powder. From the above 
conditions, which would be the most ac- 
curate at 50 yards? Has the .45 Colt 
smokeless full charge (and I want the 
biggest charge the factory uses) any 
more recoil than the .44-40 smokeless? 
Which of these two cartridges would 
give the flattest trajectory at 300 
yards? Kindly give me their muzzle 
energies and velocities. Which has the 
greater penetration in pine at about 50 
feet from the gun assuming the .44-4( 
to be using the _ soft-point bullet? 
What is the penetration of the .44-40 us- 
inz the full metal patched bullet in pine 
boards? What is the actual diameter 
of the bullets used in these two cart- 
ridges (the .44 and .45)? Are they hol 
low-base bullets or flat on the bottoms? 
What load of smokeless powder do the 
Rem.-U, M. C. and Winchester com- 
panies put in these shells?—David P. 
Plat, Baltimore, Md. 


Answer.—It is barely possible, owing 
to conditions during the war, that some 
ammunition which was not just right 
got by, the same as a lot of other stuff 
got by, for the same reason. Any gun- 
smith should be able to tell whether the 
fault was with the gun or the ammuni- 
tion, and remedy it. A good way to do 
is to find out which ammunition, works 
best in the gun, and then use that kind 
Different makes of cartridges vary, 4s 
well as different makes of guns vary 
in more ways than one. I have found 
a difference of .005 of an inch in 
measurements of .22-cal. barrels in re 
volvers made by the same factory, a! 
for the same cartridge, and 1-32 of an 
inch in the striking point of the ha! 
mer, which, if it was a center fir 
would cause one to miss-fire and one [0 
puncture the primer and blow bac! 
The ballistics you ask for are given !)¥ 
Mr. A. L. A. Himmelwright, as follow 
.44.40, diam..426, weight, 200 ers., vel’ 
ity, 50 ft. from muzzle, 918.8: energ 
375 ft. lbs.; penetration, 6 in. wh 


+h 


pine; barrel length, 714 in.; load w 
16.5 
Colt: 
265 ers.; 


Sharpshooter powder. The 
Diameter, .458; weight of bul!:' 
velocity, 50 ft. from muz: 
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770.6; energy, 336.6 ft. lbs.; penetra-| 


tion, 5 in. in white pine; barrel, 5 in.; 
load, 5 grs. Bullseye powder. We have 
no ballistics at hand on full metal 
patch or soft-point bullets, or trajecto- 
ries at 300 yards, but from the figures 
1s given there is no doubt that the .44- 
40 has the flattest trajectory. 

None of the factories give out to the 
public what load of the smokeless pow- 
der they use in metallic ammunition, 
and the only way to find out is to open 
up the cartridge—L. K. 









I am thinking of getting a Colt .22-| 
cal, revolver or pistol. Would like your, 
help in making a selection. (1) Please | 


compare the .22 Colt Automatic and .22 
target revolver for accuracy and give 
penetration of both in pine boards, (2) 


Dees the action of the Auto foul as easy | 
as the revolver? (3) Give the effective | 


range of both guns, same shell. (4) 
Does the .22 Automatic function per- 
fectly?—-T. R, Conrad, Dilletown, Pa, 
Answer.—We take pleasure in an- 
swering your questions as follows: No. 
1—The Colt .22 Automatic is a very ac- 
curate weapon. As I have not the space 
to compare the efficiency of the two 


weapons, I will give the ballistics as) 


given by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., for the revolver: .22 long 
rifle cartridge, Lesmok powder, length 
of barrel, 6 inches; weight of bullet, 40 
grs.; velocity of bullet, 765 f. s.; energy 
of bullet, 51.8 ft. lbs. The automatic has 
a trifle more energy than the revolver. 


No. 2—The .22 Automatic does rot foul | 


as much as the revolver. No, 3—The 
effective range of either would depend 


on what one was using it for, as either | 
will throw a bullet of a maximum range | 
of approximately three-quarters of a} 


mile. No. 4—The .22 Automatic func- 
tions perfectly.—L. K. 


Is the .22 Colt auto pistol 6-in. barrel 
shooting the .22 long rifle cartridge ac- 
curate enough to do fine shooting at 
target work, and how far will it shoot 
to the mark?—Chas. Hiltrop, Middle 
Grove, III. 


Answer.—The Colt .22 automatic pis- 


tol is a very accurate arm for target 


work, and will shoot accurately much | 


farther than any one can hold it.—L. K. 


Will you please help me decide on 
the pistol or revolver the best suited for 
my need. I want it for target work and 
for hunting deer and _ bear in thick 
woods; that is, I will be prospecting, 
and can’t carry a rifle, and must depend 
on my side arm for my game and de- 
fense. Is the .45 Colt Auto. to be de- 
pended on and is it accurate.for target 

ork; and how about the .30-cal, Luger 


pistol, and the new revolver the govern- | 


ment is now using in France? I want 
a gun that will do fine target work and 
t the same time be capable of stopping 

bear.—C. W. Finch, Everett, Wash. 
Answer.—The Qolt .45 Automatic pis- 
|, Government model, is a very power- 
weapon, and it functions perfectly, 
t it is not intended for target work. 
ie Luger pistol was manufactured in 
‘rmany, and is practically off the mar- 
The revolvers that were used by 
Americans in France, I have no per- 
1 knowledge of, as they are not on 
market. Revolvers that will do ac- 
rate work on tarket are numerous, 
it those that are powerful enough to 
depended on to stop bears are not 
ide, as when hunting bear one should 
rry a rifle of large caliber, or one of 

h power.—L. K. 
































































ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! Its what you go for. Make 
sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really good the nights in camp can be 'till you 
snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


’ 
Unrollied and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 
as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs 

to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And 


never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished 
Rolled Up 


in either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. You’ li 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 
The Filson Cruising Shirt for F ishing, Hunting, Outing 


127 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
cxiniaalte posh de It: is the aaae practical 


garment for all outdoor life. Hassix pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
a complete pack. Best material and weight 
guaranteed Made in plain U. S. Shelter 
Khaki, tanorolive drab. Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, single 
shoulders and sleeves; 20 oz. forestry cloth 

26 oz. black plaid, red and black plaid 
mackinaw; 26 oz. green plaid; 26 oz. red 
mackinaw. Furnished shirt style, as shown, 
or open front coat style. State preference 
and collarsize when ordering. We make out- 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing 

corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 
ing bags Send for catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over 

©. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 























BACK I O NA | URE Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘hody-shaking, lung-tearing, side 
splitting I hystericked, rolled over the library rug 
and in my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
By NEWTON NEWKIRK open grate.'’ 
> I think your book splendid . You have a spontaneous 
No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever heen writ- style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who ** I sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
go ‘‘back tonature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a rare and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous rage ge ye by ee It is my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch 
tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style o rawing that is 7 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. PRICE 75; postpaid 80c 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 














You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 























Lures that they like 


The Emerson Hough Fly and the Pacific Coast 
Trout Fly—two South Bend Bucktail Flies which 
have proven their merit in catches like above. 
The Emerson Hough designed by the prominent 
sportsman of that name, is a favorite and one of 
the most deadly flies ever produced. 


‘ 





The Pacifie Coast Trout Fly has proven an ‘ 
unusual killer for gamey trout in far west- 
The Emerson ern waters. LBoth are made with or with- 

Hough Fly out single gut snell. Spinners extra. 


rT; ” rer 
” hina Days of Real _ Free ,-’ ,2est® 
“ Bait 
ay * 4 Company 
cit athe Ge) Ralina” Rlekenbes ‘ 9281 Colfax Ave., 
Miva atitecat and oer “ase - South Be eo Ind. 
Send me Bg erg howe n 


South Bend Bait Go, 0 “Bass sie Sror 


" nx > ,, Name 
The Pacific 9281 Colfax Ave., ; 
Coast Trout Fly South Bend, Ind. ’ Address..... 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS - 

















Dog Kennel Design No. 1. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DOG-KEEPING 
Hysteria can assume a variety of ugl 
ind sinister shapes, but it is hard to 
think of anything quite so brutally 
stupid and silly as that modest proposal 
from some person or persons unknown 


to abolish our dogs until peace has been 
firmly established The cynical absurd 
ity of it is not shown up when you 
speak only of what some dogs have done 
ind are capable of doing when properly 
taught and trained The truth is that 
the service a dog can give is not the 
chief consideration with most people 
who keep dogs, nor the real reason for 
letting them live, and of course there is 
not much to be said for the excuse that 
they lend themselves easily to petting 
and indulgence and get accustomed to 
that sort of thing. The reason why a 
gx00d dog interests and appeals to us is 
that we recognize in it in some way or 
other an embodiment of the idea of 
fidelity, which is one of the essential 
luxuries like hope or belief in progress. 
Loyalty is a form of faith and a morally 


who are 
by the devotion of a 
a lot poorer in the 
to follow at their heels 


really cheered up and comforted 


dog and would feel 
world without one 
Life. 


Many requests come in for designs 
for dog kennels, and as this feature has 
never yet been taken up by any jour- 
nal, coupled with the fact that we have 
made a life study of kennels and their 
equipment, to a greater extent than 
probably anyone else, we are going to 
publish from time to time a series of 
kennel designs and equipment to suit 
different conditions of keeping dogs, 
from a five dollar kennel to a five hun- 
dred dollar kennel. This design No. 1 
is a useful one for an all-around kennel, 
and is probably the most sanitary de- 
sign and the most easily cared for ken- 
nel that has yet been conceived. As 
will be seen, it is sunk below a level of 
the ground; this makes for warmth in 
winter and coolness in summer. Every 
square inch of it can be flushed in a 
few minutes with water, even the sleep- 
ing quarters are provided with a drain 















CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


strainer sunk in the center of the floor 
over the sewer instead of the usual iron 
grating is a useful idea of mine devised 
after twenty-five years experience in 
planning kennels; it is a little thing, 
but no one can imagine how much dis- 
agreeable work it saves. With a grat 
ing you flush the litter and droppings 
into the gratings where you have to 
sweep it up into a shovel and carry i! 
out, with a shovel or bucket. With 
this bucket sunk into the cement in 
place of a grating you flush everything 
down into the bucket, pull out your 
bucket, take it out and dump it; the 
wire strainer is made detachable and 
rests on the shoulder on the bottom ot! 
the bucket so that when the bucket is 
dumped the bottom comes out, saving 
the necessity of tapping and cleaning 
to remove the sticking litter. The wire 
strainer strains the flushing much bet- 
ter than a grating, so that there is no 
chance of blocking up the sewer. If 
you don’t have a strainer sometimes 
you will have plenty of grief and trou- 
ble from a jammed sewer. 

The sides and top of the sleeping 
boxes are formed out of metal lath cov- 
ered with cement. The floor and rest 
of the construction is all carried out 














wonetaie —— — we canuot get alon& to flush them out. Two or three thick- 
without it. An obscure response to It IS jagses of old carpet, or cushions made 
hidden in the most skeptical heart, but t of str > bags with straw. are bet 
it is a scarce commodity in human rela- eS a a . re: ee ™ z 
tions, and hard to get anywhere, and ter than loose straw for the sleeping 
there are a good many excellent people boxes. A bucket with a wire mesh 
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SCREW IMBEDDED IN CEMENT 
BEFORE /T SETS 
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GATE LATCH 70 





MODEL SANITARY KENNEL ~~ 


* DESIGNED BY WALTER CECIL COX 
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es the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
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most effective you can buy. 


Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


QORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dule Terriers in the World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 








MOUNTAIN VIEW Airdales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character, have prov- 
en their worth on every game trail in 
America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices, Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Montana. 1-tf 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—One large 
Airedale dog 3 years old, trained on 
wildeat and ’coon; a first-class trailer 
and tree dog. Price, $45, or trade for hi- 


power Newton .256 or Savage .250 or 
Remington .35. Must be in first-class 
condition. oO. 8. Shiffer, Westimber, 
Ore. 3-l1t 





PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, 
lucrative, old-established dog business 
in Western city; capable of further 
development; including valuable real 
estate, buildings and equipment. Some 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf 





SIXTY-MINUTE Worm 


COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 
4-tf 





Remedy for 

dogs. A vegetable compound adminis- 
tered with food. Harmless. Results 
guaranteed. Prepaid, 18 doses, $1.00; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., 
Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 1-7t 





AIREDALE male, champion strain, big- 
caliber dog, fight a buzzsaw, game, 
hardy and clever; registered. Write for 
pedigree, Price, $35. Denver Boarding 
Kennels, 2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 
3-1t 

FOR SALE—Two Russian stags, two 
half stags, half greyhounds. These 
“S are coyote dogs, good catchers and 
llers. Also four pups 3 months old. 
Lodman, Box 115, Moore, Mont. 3-1t 


RISH WATER “SPAN ‘TELS—Importer, 
reeder and trainer tegistered stock, 
uine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
ppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
vy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 3-1t 


EDALE stud dog; fee, $10, combines 
e best champion lines of blood; 
en sire of quality stock. Write for 
gree, Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 
est St., Denver, Colo. 3-1t 

Ss ALE E Tr: sined and untrained 
oon, Opossum, skunk and_=e squirrel 

fox, cat and rabbit hounds, Trial 
ved. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah 

Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 3-6t 
SKY ranch-raised Airedales: some 
SSy youngsters just beg rinning to 

They have the build and brains 
make good any place. Pecos Valley 
‘els, Dexter, New Mex. 3-lt 


men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, 


WANTED An English or Irish setter 

pup; will trade new Marble Game- 
Getter or .25-20 Winchester, or pay cash 
Address E. A. Hougendobler, R. R. No. 1, 
Jerome, Idaho. 3-lIt 


FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





FOX HOUNDS—Trained on fox and 
wolf. Also ‘coon, skunk, opossum 
hounds. R. W. Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 

11-5t 





FOR SALE—'Coon, cat, deer, wolf, rab- 
bit and foxhounds. Walker; ten days’ 
trial. Cc. L. Denton, Ramsey, II 3-2t 


Arms. 
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BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 








The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 








ONE model 1910 M., 280 Ross sporting 

rifle with scabbard, equipped with 
gold rear bead front sight; also peep, 
about 300 rounds ammunition and belt. 
One Luger automatic pistol, .30-cal., two 
magazines, fine belt and scabbard, gold 
rear bead front sight, about 300 rounds 
ammunition. One .22 Smith & Wesson 
Special target pistol on .32 frame, special 
target sights, about 300 rounds ammuni- 
tion and scabbard. One pair Bausch & 
Lomb 10-power prism binoculars, adjust- 
able to astigmatism, and fine carrying 
case. The above are all absolutely new. 
First check for $300 takes the whole out- 
fit. 76 N. Main St., Blackfoot, Idaho. 3-1t 


FOR SAL E A genuine celebrated 

French “Lefever” make 14-power 
prism binocular, hinge joint, pupilor 
distance adjustment. This glass orig- 
inally cost $95. An ideal glass for long- 
distance and marine purposes, A double- 
barrel hammer shotgun, 28-gauge, with 
25-in. barrel, like new. Made by the 


American Gun Company. “Records of 
Big Game,’ Seventh Edition, by Row- 
land Ward. <A small collection of United 
States and foreign coins. A .22 short 
Winchester repeating rifle, 24-in. barrel. 
Model 1819. The above are for sale by 
G. Entner, 908 Jackson St., Oregon City, 
Ore. 3-1t 
ONE very fine wy: S. A. Colt. 5%-in. 

barrel, with special sight on hammer. 
This is the revolver that belonged to 
Mr. Chauncey Thomas of the Outdoor 
Life. and that he wrote up and pictured 
in December issue of Outdoor Life mag- 
azine. Mr Thomas had this revolver 
fixed to suit himself Verv fine trigger 
pull. A very fine Heiser holster and belt 
goes with it that are like new Will 
sell complete outfit for $40 Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo 3-1t 


GUN OWNERS—A leaded gun. rifle 07 

revolver is worthless. For 50c¢. money 
order or stamps, IT will mail you the best 
powder solvent recipe in the world used 
by me in my shooting act, where ac- 
curacy is absolutely necessary Noth- 
ing as good on the market, and for a 
few cents yvour druggist will put up 
enough to last you for many moons 
General Pisano, 249 W 15th St.. New 





ELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 


dogs: world’s best breeding; on 
roval. William McGirk, Silvana, 
sh. 12-6t 





UNDS—tTrained for bear, fox, wolves, 
er, ‘coon; bloodhounds;: big catalog, 
See. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
AY. 7-tf 





York City. 3-It 
FOR SALE Winchester .30-39  solid- 
frame carbine. King sights; $39 Colt 


28 svnecial Officer's model, 71%4-in. barrel 
checked grip and trigger; $30 Colt .45 
antomatic. three magazines: $35 Ss. & 
W. .38 snecial. 4%-in. barrel. blue. round 
stoe k: $22.50: no trades All these guns 
in same as new condition a oe susch 
1700 Washington Ave., St. Louis Mo. 3-lIt 
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PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 


cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
protection of both advertisers and readers 


we require that you submit as refer- 


LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


FOR SALE—12-gauge Remington, Nos 
and 6 Lyman Maxim silence! 
excellent condition, bore spotless nana 


sights 


Olished working parts, $31 IS9z Wir 
chester .44 octagon barrel, oiled stock 
good condition, $15: H. & R. 22 target 
revolver, 6-in barrel, excellent cond 
tion, $4.50. Owen N, Webb, 1923 Hayes 
St.. Nashville, Tenn 3-1t 


ONE FINE hand-carved Heiser 

for Colt, 5%-in., S. . revolver, open 
pattern, chamois-lined, new; $8.50 kind 
for $6. One very fine Heiser holster for 
6-in. barrel, .38 Smith & Wesson revol 


holste1 


ver, hand-stamped and open pattern 
$6.50 kind for $5; new Weber Arms 
Denver, Colo. 3-1t 
RUSTED or worn out .22-cal. barrels 


made accurate with a high-grade 
steel liner, accurately bored, deeply 
rifled and closely chambered; price $5 
for a 24-in. barrel. Time required to do 
the work is from seven to ten days after 
the barrel is received Chas. A. Diller, 
24 S. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 3-lt 


SALE OR EXCHANGE—12-gauge Rem 

ington automatic, 28-in. barrel, a meat 
getter, new condition, for high-grade 12- 
gauge Hammerless double; gun must be 
in first-class condition. .45 S. A. model, 
Colt, first-class condition, for .22 Special 
W. R. F. Winchester rifle in same con 
dition. W. R. Rusie, Miami, Okla 3-1t 


TWO PAIRS Pearl grip for New Service 

Colt revolvers, $6 pair; 2 pair&® Pearl 
grips for Officer’s model Colt revolvers, 
$6 pair; one pair Pearl grips for Police 
Positive Colt revolver, $5 pair; two pairs 
Ivory grips for Colt D. A. revolver, $6 
pair, They are new Weber Arms, Den 
ver, Colo. 3-11 


SALE OR TRADE—Marlin, .25-cal., rim- 
fire rifle with Winchester B-4 tele- 


scope sight, micromatic mounts; 300 
cartridges. This outfit perfectly new; 
a real tack-driver; $25 Would conside1 
trade good trap gun A. Mennen, $17 Ss 


Floyd St., Louisville, Ky. -It 
14-GAUGE pinfire empty primed shot 
gun shells, $1 per 100; 50 only 20- 
gauge brass shotgun shells, primed; $3 
for the 50 shells. New, 25 16-2: 1uge brass 
shotgun shells, primed, $1.50 for the 25 
shells; new. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo 
3-1t 


T. T. PIERCE, Arms and Ammunition Expert (3-1t) 
268 W. 34th St. New York City 





FOR SALE—S. & W. and Colt revolvers 

and automatics from $6 up; new .22 
auto and S. & W. model, $23 each: S. & 
W. safety hammerless, $13: .45 Colt, $8, 
on approval, will trade Cc. T. Paxson 
89 Manchester Pl., Buffalo, N. Y. 3-It 





BARGAIN—One .45-90 Winchester. fancy 

grade, used but in good condition, 
shotgun butt-plate, pistol grip, ‘’86 
model, 160 loaded cartridges and reload- 
ing tools, 24-in. barrel; complete outfit 
for $20. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 3-It 





PARTS for all 1 modern American fire- 

arms; Newton rifles; all calibers in 
stock. Rifles rebored and relined. Spe- 
cial gun work to order. Chas. Stanbra, 
Gunsmith, 1315 Railroad Ave., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 1-tf 





WANTED—Will pay highest cash mar 
ket prices for S. & W. and Colt revol 


vers and automatics and shotguns, 
will trade Cc. T. Paxson. 89 Mancheste! 
Pl.. Buffalo, N. Y it 
FOR SALE—Winchester repeate! 
rauge hammerless, 6-shot 26 
modified; new, never been shot: perfect 
condition; $30 Richard R Prewitt 
Route 1, Mt. Sterling, Ky it 


WE still have plenty of reloading tools 
Send stamp for list and prices. Wehbe 


Arms, Denver. Colo 











ISING. 








rifle; 
barrel, 
barrel 
20 


FOR SALE - 
cal. .25-25, 
sights, 
all parts 
single-action 
rel; fired less than 
yndition; $25 
model, 5%-in. 
in fair condition; 
automatic pistol, 
Arthur C. 
Denver, Colo, 


Ballard target 
half-octagon 
double-set triggers; 
perfect; $40. One .32- 
revolver, 74%4-in. bar- 
fifty shots, perfect 

2-20 Colt Bisley 


- One 
26-in. 
open 
new, 
Colt 


One .32-2 
barrel; used considerably 
$12. One 765mm, luger 
in perfect condition; 
$25. 3agley, 2443 Clarkson 


Sst. 





WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS, Ameri- 
can select, $1; fancy, $2; extra fancy, 








$3. Military stock a specialty. Clarence 
Harner, 113 North Isabella St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 1-8t. 
FOR SALE—Krag rifle, 26-in. barrel, by 

Niedner never shot; Lyman No. 3 
front sight; Springfield and Lyman No. 
33 rear sights; $25, Jim Abney, Del Rio, 
Texas. 3-1t 
WANTED — Springfield ‘06 complete; 

condition of barrel no object; must be 


cheap; also extra Springfield bolt. A. G. 





Kellenberger, 3502 S. llth St., Tacoma, 
W ash. 3-1t 
BARGAIN—.38-56 single-shot Winches- 


of cartridges, 
reloading tool 
Weber Arms 

3-1t 


160 rounds 

26-in. barrel; 
Sell for $20, 
Colo, 


SEND $2.00 
For one year’s delivery of 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
Accurate gun dope condensed 
T. T. PIERCE, 258 W. 34th St., 


ter rifle, 
smokeless, 
and mould, 
Co., Denver, 








ONE ham- 


finish, 


ONLY Smith & Wesson, 4-in. 

merless, .38-cal., new blued 
perfected model; it is a beauty. 
check f@r $22.50 gets it. Weber 
Denver, Colo. 


Arms, 
3-1t 





ONE ONLY .38 Colt auto, 4-in. barrel, 

like new. This is the heavy army pat- 
tern; has Pearl grips and in perfect con- 
dition; $32.50. Weber Arms, Denver, 
Colo, 3-1t 





NEW .280 Ross, $60; 300 soft-nose cart- 


ridges, $2.50 per 20; will trade for sax- 
ophone. George Maw son, Creston, B. C 
Canada. 3-1t 





HIGH-GRADE French prism binoculars, 


in new condition, with case; $75 cash, 
or trade for high-grade shotgun, D. 
Trass, Madison, Ohio 3-1t 





WANT a Stevens .22-cal. offhand pistol, 

open sights. If second-hand must be 
in good condition. W. H. Kesler, Igna- 
cio, Colo. 3-1t 





REVOLVERS and automatic pistols, buy 

or sell. Describe gun wanted. Stamp 
please. Trapper, 915 N. 16th St., Boise, 
Idaho. 3-1t 





WANTED—.35- 

ton, pistol 
or better; 
G. 


cal, automatic Reming- 
grip stock, Peerless grade 
must be in good condition. 
Goulding, Vernon, B. C 3-1t 








W ANT—.250-3000 Savage, perfect, 

some cash for 3A Special kodak, 
fect, or $65. Owen Kitner, 
Wash. 


per- 
Wenatchee, 





ONE ONLY Smith & 

ish, .32-cal., 
revolver, 
$18 


like new; 
Weber Arms, 


pearl grips, a beauty, 
Denver, Colo. 3-1it 





TWO ONLY Smith & Wesson, 

Special, plain sights, 6-in. 
revolvers, $37.50 each. 
ver, Colo. 


new .38 
square-butt 
Weber Arms, Den- 
3-l1t 





FOR SALE—Luger automatic carbine, 

detachable stock, .30-cal., in absolutely 
perfect condition; $55. Kirkwood Bros,., 
Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 3-1t 











BUY, sell, exchange all sorts old-time 

and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., 
New York. 2-12t 





BUY, sell 


and exchange guns and sport- 
ng 


goods. List for stamp. Carver 





Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
9-8t 

NEW single-action Colt, .32-20, 7%-in 
barrel, belt holster, cartridges $22. 
Lewie Rogers, Athens, Mich. 3-1t 


and | 


Wesson nickel-fin- | 
hammerless, pocket model | 


(3-1t) | 


New York City | 


First | 


< 





| 


| will 


| 


3-1t | 


| Kennel 
| very 


Outdoor Life 


with a finely finished cement. An ex- 
tra heavy layer is formed on top for 
the walk which should slant a little in- 
ward. About half the pens are fitted 
with gates, but they are all fitted with 
hinges so that some dogs are shut in 
at night and some are left loose, and 
these gates are easily lifted off and 
transferred from one pen to another. 
The nest boxes are basined to fit the 
form of a dog when curled up and have 
a one-inch pipe to carry off the water 
when they are flushed out. A steam or 
hot water pipe can be embodied in the 
base of the cement below the sleeping 
boxes, as shown in the diagram, and 
connected with the house heating plant; 
or a stove can be used in winter in ex- 
treme weather. The idea of warming 
the cement itself with a pipe is one of 
my most practical, original ideas 
kennel construction. The cement work 
should be a glass finish everywhere 
and put in by expert workmen. 
ious modifications of 
ments can be used to suit size, number, 
and breed of dogs. 
nection is possible a sewer can be run 
to a small independent cesspool. The 
drawing is made so plain that more 
elaborate descriptive details are not 
necessary.—W, C. C. 


A Treatise on the Collie. 

In our next issue we are planning to 
take up the study of the collie, and we 
might say that when we get into these 
popular breeds, I intend taking up the 
study of them much more elaborately 
than some of the less popular breeds 
we have discussed; perhaps it will take 
two or three chapters with the detailed 
illustrations to explain the breed.— 
W. C. C. 








Kennel Queries. 


Is there such a dog as a “Siberian 
bloodhound’? I have in mind a minia- 
ture red hound, possibly eight or ten 
inches high and which will weigh possi- 
bly three, or four or five pounds, What 
has been described to me as a Siberian 
bloodhound had straight ears, like a fox- 
terrier, was red and extremely spare 
made—like an ordinary fox-hound. It 
might be described as a red fox-hound 
about the height of a _ fox-terrier.—J. 
Frank Baker, Morganfield, Ky. 


Answer.—There is no such breed of 
dog as you describe. You might mean 
the beagle or the toy fox terrier. You 
will find an ad in our columns which 
put you in touch with beagle 
breeders. Toy fox terriers are handled 
by the Denver Boarding Kennels, Den- 
ver, Colo.—W. C. C. 


Will you please give me a _ good 
receipt for making a good wholesome 
dog food? Is shorts mixed with other 
articles good for dogs? I enjoy your 
Department in Outdoor Life 
much, Some time give us plans 
for kennel constructions.—N. J. Hicks, 
Weed, Cal. 

Answer.—The only 


food the writer advises is some form 


of meat. We do not advise the use of 
shorts. Meat and beet root would be 
better, We are planning some illus- 


trations of kennel construction and de- 
sign No. 1 
Woo. 


The Sheep vs. Dog Question. Have 
just noticed article entitled “Sheepman 
Defends Dogs,’’ copied from Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, in your October issue, 


in | 


Var- | 
these measure: | 


| dozen, $9; Chinese Ringnecks, $3.50 
If no sewer con- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVE RIS INC 


450 20-GAUGE, empty, high-base primed 
shotgun shells, $1.50 per 100; new. 
28-gauge, empty, low-base primed shot 
gun shells; new. $1 for the 95 shells. 
Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 3-l1t 














FOR SALE—Extra fine Colt Bisley .45- 
7%; Lyman ivory sights, belt, holster, 





shells, reloading tools, etc. Price, $40. 
Lock Box 407, Madison, Ohio, 3-1t 
WANTED—Luger, Mauser automatic; 


Standard Mer- 
Boise, Ida. 3-lt 


state condition, price. 
cantile Co., 915 16th St., 





Books and Magazines. 


ROOTS AND HERBS; 

where to sell; market 
postpaid, only 20c. Herb Co., 
lan, N.. Hi. 





how to gather, 
prices; book 
West Mi- 

1-12t 





Birds and Animals. 


Silver 
$5 





and Mongo- 
dozen; two 
doz- 
en; $25 100; Mongolians, $35 100; ‘“‘Pheas- 
ant Farming,” illustrated, 50 cents. 
Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, 
Ore. 3-3t 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Some choice 

breeders; also bred females, white and 
brown, both sexes. Stamp for list. J. E. 
Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 3-1t 


AMHERST, Reeves, 
lian pheasant eggs, 








high class, 
Bettsville, 
3-1t 


FOR SALE—Belgian hares, 
reasonable. Roy Stover, 
Ohio. 





Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 
poultry. fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 





$100, Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas be 
Kan. -4t 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


FOR SALE—Genuine hunt- 
mounted on artboard, 
25 cents each, 
Chas. 
Conn. 
3-1t 





PICTURES 

ing pictures, 
size 10 ins. by 14 ins.; 
postpaid, or three for 50 cents, 
Pfeifer, Orchard St., Rockville, 





HAND-COLORED photographs of Adi- 

rondacks, winter or summer scenes, 
mounted ready for framing, 8x10; sam- 
ple copy, 35 cents, postpaid. Evan C. 
Douglas, Saranac Lake, N 3-1t 








ART photographs that please; beautiful! 
women in attractive, fascinating poses. 


Send 25 cents for 16 small poses; new, 
original. Frank Traftons, Box 726, 
Houston, Texas. 3-1t 





ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 

tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O, K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 








Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


ALASKA—The Sportsman’s Paradise; 
tourists and big-game hunting; corre 
spondence solicited. Howard Long, Box 








1452 Seward, Alaska. 2-6t 
BIG-GAME hunters; mountain. shee! 
grizzly bear, moose and_ caribou 


wholesome dog | 


can be seen in this issue.— 


Did | 


Northeastern British Columbia; by pac 
train. R. H. Renshaw, McBride, B. ‘ 





HUNTING & FISHING 





AT A MONTANA RANCH ——; 


Come this year to my ‘‘dude’’ ranch on the banks of the 
Kootenai River, two miles from station and telegraph ser 
vice. Finest trout fishing in America, and plenty of deer, | 
(white and black tail) and lots of bear, grizzly included 
We will give you flat rate for summer boarders, and furnis 
saddle horses Our trails and roads are fine Individua! } 
cabins and tents. Spring bear hunting a specialty. There | 
are lots of them—I mean bear, not specialties 2-3t 


J. WESTERN WARNER, LIBBY, MONT. , 
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Bi gE | 

- (Fill oben D Al 
THE big-game fields of British Colum- 
1 and Washington for moose, cari- 


sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
k and brown bear. Best pack of 


Pi el il \: im Ah 








s in the Northwest. Large or small 
ties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
i. Wash. 4-tf 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





COINS, bills, stamp collections, 
uns, swords, pistols, daggers, china, 
ios, Indian relics. Catalog, 4c. Col- 


Antique Shop, 33 So. 
3-1t 


ions wanted. 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





shells and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 


water, Fla. 1-tf 


MARINE 





Taxidermy. 





WANTED—Two taxidermists for game 

heads, small mammals and birds. Only 
ractical, efficient men need apply, with 
yhhotos of their work and references. 
Jonas Bros., Denver, Colo. 3-2t 








FOR SALE—Paying taxidermy business 
in Wyoming, “‘The Home of the Elk.’ 
He: _— for sale at — prices; horns 
1 scalps. O. R, Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 

3-1t 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 

ca. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


GLASS 


EYES 











Miscellaneous. 
ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 


rheumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, ON MAN. 

ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker, 
goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 
Co., Dept, O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 





CATS crave catnip. Send 10 cents for a 
“catnip mouse” (a lifelike cloth mouse, 
stuffed with catnip); more fun than a 
barrel of monkeys, and your “kitty” will 
La it. Address Percy Ewing, Decatur, 
, 3-tf 





WANTED butterflies, insects. I buy gas? 


hundreds for colleges,mu- 
seurns. Some $1-$7. Easy work. Even boys 
earned good money with their mother’s help and 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Before send- 
ing specimens, send 3c stamp for PROSPECTUS. 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Box 415, D. 22, Los Angeles, Calif. 





WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS—More wild 

ducks will come to your waters if you 
plant wild celery, wild rice, duck potato 
and other foods they love. Write for 
information and prices. Terrell, Natu- 
ralist, Dept. B-41, Oshkosh, Wis. 3-1t 


B R OTHE R—Accidentally discovered 
leasant Florida root; easily, inexpen- 
sively overcomes tobacco habit and in- 








digestion. Gladly send particulars free. 
P. O. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—Evinrude Twin, 4-H. P. 


motor; been run over five 
miles; A-1 condition; cost $110, sell for 
; D. L. Robision, Cafion City, Colo. 


3-1t 


has not 





VHY suffer? Ingrown nails cured per- 
inently; no knife, no pain; guaran- 





VYTED—Arctic eiderdown robe, made 
Smart-Woods Co., Canada. 
od condition; 


on, Westby, Wis. 3-2t 





'T TO BUY—Mounted or-skins of 
no or pure white squirrel; also can 
— r kinds. Send list. Earl Hamil- 
ersailles, McKeesport P. O., Pa. 3-1t 





\CCO or snuff habit cured or no 
: $1 if cured: remedy sent on trial. 
rba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 





"AR BUSH for sale. on Northern 
sconsin muskellunge lake. A. J. 
vray, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 1-3t 





to cure or money back, Particulars | 
Eugene Eaton, Brandon, Ore. 1-6t | 


state price. _— _ | All the dog breeders ask is that 


A ___A Magazine of the West 





you happen to notice that the gentle- | 
man (?) who was responsible for this 


profound expression on the Sheep vs. 
Dog question was careful to not have 


his signature visible in the same neigh- 


borhood as his opinions? 

Did you know that a few years ago 
when the dog tax in this state was used 
to reimburse stockmen for losses of 
sheep by dogs that the tax was never 
sufficient to pay in full and was divided 
among the sheep losers in proportion 
to their losses? And that, too, when all 
claims had to be supported by at least 
two witnesses under oath. 

I do not happen to know if the sheep 
herders of the West are “pestered” by 
dogs or not: probably not very much, 
due to the fact that there are not so 


many dogs in close proximity to the | 
sheep range or pastures as in most of | 


the Eastern states. 
I have often known of sheepmen in 


this section to lose as many as fifteen | 


sheep in one night by dogs, and in some 
exceptional cases aS many as one hun- 
dred. 

Evidently from 
article to which you have given space, 
you as well as the author, class a ma- 
jority of the voters in the states which 
have dog laws as a lying, shiftless set? 
A terrible indictment I am sure and 


against so many thousands of Eastern | 


citizens too. 


In conclusion I will say that next to | 


the stomach worm the dog is the 
sheep’s worst enemy, as he not only 
kills outright but indirectly kills thou- 
sands of unborn lambs every year by 
running thru flocks when in pursuit of 
game. 

Some people may think there is no 
back action in a mule, some may think 


dogs will not kill sheep and there is | 


really only one convincing argument in 
either case: Let them go to the busi- 
ness end of the proposition and try it.— 
L. Bassell Maxwell, Salem, W. Va. 


Answer.—We are pleased to publish 
Mr. Maxwell’s letter and to request him 
to read very carefully our article on 
“Sheep-Killing Dogs,” page 522. Our 
editorial attitude on this subject was 
defined very carefully in that issue, so 
carefully that we have not seen any- 
thing to add or subtract from it. We 
always welcome helpful and construc- 
tive criticism in every phase of our de- 
partment, and as it happens that Out- 
door Life has been made the principal 
medium of this discussion, we are only 
too glad to receive communications 
that will throw light on the actual facts 
of the case. We defined the attitude 
of the dog breeders, and with this atti- 


tude, every one, sheep-growers and non- | 
“The dog 
owners are unanimous in joining any | 


sheep-growers can agree. 


sensible legislation to eliminate the 
sheep-worrying dog; they are detested 


| by the dog breeders just as much as 


by the sheep growers.” In this quota- 
tion from my article I cannot see any 
room left for acrimonious debate or 
friction between the dog men and sheep 
men, We will both write to fight this 
end, with willingness and determination. 
the 
guilty dogs be the ones punished only, 
and that the innocent dogs do not suf- 
fer for the guilty. 

We also acknowledge the most inter- 
esting letter from Mr. W. Henry Brin- 
ton, taking up the case for the sheep- 
men, pointing out that Pennsylvania is 
more densely populated than Montana, 
and therefore more stray dogs to worry 
sheep. We beg to refer Mr. Brinton 
to our reply to Mr. Maxwell.—wW. C. C. 


the tenor of the | 











“GRUBSTAKE” 
YOUR OUTFIT 
WITH 
FULL-MEAL 


There’s nothing so welcome as a 
steaming plate of ‘‘Full-Meal’ 
when your hungry outfit makes camp. 


It’s the ‘‘Million dollar grubstake’”’ 
but costs less than most other 
substantial foods. 


FULL:-MEAL 


is ready-cooked fresh beef, green peas, lima 
beans and rice, seasoned the way you like 
it best. There’s enough 
for two hungry men 
inonecan. Take it with 
you on your next trip. 


Your grocer will supply. 
If not, send us his name 
and your address, enclos- 
ing 25c for full sized can, 
Parcel post, prepaid. 


THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





























BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 
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Artistic Taxidermy 

Tohave your trophies mounted true 
to Nature requires an understanding 
of the plastic artin Taxidermy 

Prof. Stainsky was originator of his 
VY plastic art. His reputation is nation- 
wide. Medals awarded at Paris, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis World's Fairs. Send to 
5 Stainsky your trophies of the hunt 
Colorado's Foremost Taxidermist. Established 1874. 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. Colo. Springs, Colo. 

















MANIKIN FORMS — Easy methods to 
mount deer heads natural to life; wall 


mounts, very light; open-mouth heads 
for rugs. 
PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO. 
Reading, Michigan. 












Mounted 
4 True to Life 


Trophies of 
the Hunt 


EXPRESSION IN TAXIDERMY 


Have your trophies mounted to reproduce 
the moment you fired! Jonas Bros.’ years 
of experience guarantees expert treatment 
quality work—natural, life-like mountings. 


S ecia « Genuine Bull Buffalo Head 
Pp * beautifully mounted; also 
Buffalo Auto Robe, FOR SALE. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Field Guide and Records of North American Big Game. Fullof 
valuable information. You'll be pleased to have it. [It sFREF 
JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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1919 Trapshooting Plans. 


Sportsmen in general and trapshoot- 
ers in particular are very much inter- 
ested in the 1919 plans of the American 
Trapshooting Association (formerly the 
Interstate Trapshooting Association), 
which present for your 
consideration at this time. 

It is the purpose of the American 
Trapshooting Association to carry on 
the work inaugurated by its predeces- 
sor; to broaden the scope of its activ- 
ities, and, by giving the amateaur trap- 
shooter a voice and vote in the affairs 
that directly concern him, to make the 
organization truly representative of all 
interests, all sections and all classes of 
the shooting body. 


we are able to 


New management brings new ideas. 
Therefore, the 1919 plans are vastly 
different from those of the past few 


years. Take the registered tournament 
proposition for example. Heretofore 
there has been no limit to the number 
of tournaments given registration. This 
year not more than 200 will be regis- 
tered. Last year more than 400 were 
given registration and the year before 
more than 500. 

The idea of limiting the number of 
registered tournaments, we were. in- 
formed, is to raise the standard of these 
events. We were informed by one of 
the members of the executive commit- 
tee of the A. T. A. that there was a 
great deal of complaint in the past that 
many clubs without proper facilities for 
entertaining sportsmen, and _ without 
trap and clubhouse equipment, were 
awarded registered tournaments. This 
the committee says will not occur in 
the future. No club will be granted 
registration unless it has proper facil- 
ities for holding the events, 

Applications for regfstered tourna- 
ments must be filed on or before April 
1 with Stoney McLinn, manager, Amer- 
ican Trapshooting Association, No, 460 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Application for registration will only 
be considered when made by clubs 
which are members of their State Asso- 
ciation. Such applications must be in- 
dorsed by one of the officers of the 
State Association. To each registered 
tournament the American Trapshooting 
Association will contribute one $25 
trophy. 

The Association is opposed to pro- 
longed tournaments, believing that too 
much shooting is harmful to the sport; 
therefore, one-day tournaments will get 
preference, then two-day tournaments. 
The programs at registered shoots shall 
not be less than 100 targets, and not 
more than 200 each day, excepting in 
the case of State Championship tour- 
naments, when on the first and second’ 
days the program must not be less than 
150 targets and not more than 200 tar- 
gets. 

At registered state championship 
tournaments the classification of shoot- 
ers will be encouraged by offering 
prizes to the high guns in each class. 


Where there are more than 50 amateur 
residents competing there will be four 
trophies, under 50 there will be three 


tne ee 


- CONDUCTED 


trophies. The basis of classification 


follows: 


Four classes: <A, 93 and over: B, 88 


to 92: C, 84 to 88: D, under 84. 

Three classes: A, 90 and over; B, 85 
to 89> C, under 85. 

The State Trapshooting Champion- 


ship tournament for five years has been 
deeided on 100 targets. This year the 
title will be decided on 300 targets, 150 
on each of the first two days. How 
many targets these state champions 
will shoot at to decide the National 
Amateur Championship the plans do not 
say, but we take it for granted that if 
the state title will be decided on 300 
targets, so will the national title. 

Instead of giving each state cham- 
pion who appears at the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap $50 to aid in the payment 
of his expenses, the A. T. A. will pay 
the railroad and Pullman fare of the 
champion to and from the Grand Amer- 
ican. 

The champion of Canada is now eli- 
gible to compete in the National Am- 
ateur Championship, which we suppose 
will hereafter be known as the Cham- 
pionship of America instead of the 
United States. The Canadian Cham- 
pionship will be shot at the Dominion 
Game Protective and Trapshooting As- 
sociation, tournament. 

Long-run trophies will be provided 
for competition in registered events. 
Runs of 50 to 99 will count one point, 
100 to 149, three points, and 150 or 
over, five points. Runs will not carry 
over from one tournament to another. 
When a contestant has accumulated 25 
points he will receive a trophy. 

The states have been classified as in 
former years according to the _ trap- 
shooting interest, and the state cham- 
pionship tournaments will be treated 
accordingly. 

A state association to be recognized 
must have a membership of at least 
five bona-fide and active gun clubs. 

PETER P. CARNEY. 





Has Time Arrived for 20-Gauge 


Gun? 

The writer of the attached article, 
Mr. J. M. Markham, is president of the 
Central Ohio Trapshooters’ League, and 
has been identified with trapshooting 
for many years. He aided in the man- 


agement of the Grand American Handi- 
cap when it was held in Dayton in 
1913-1914 and is thoroly conversant with 
the trapshooting situation. 

Forty years ago the 12-gauge shotgun 
was unknown at the traps. A 10-pound 


10-gauge gun was believed to be the 
only suitable weapon with which to 
break glass balls. 

Some years later when a few ven- 


turesome shooters hazarded the sugges- 
tion that the 12-gauge gun might pos- 
sibly be used with greater comfort and 
pleasure they were openly regarded as 
effeminate cranks, and _ only after a 
considerable period of insistence were 
the rules amended, granting to. this 
small and troublesome minority a con- 
cession of two yards, providing they 
were willing to be so foolish and con- 
spicuous as to appear at the traps with 
this toy gun (the 12 gauge). 

Now the Interstate Trapshooting As- 
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sociation rules do not permit a large: 
gun. 

Has the time arrived for the intro 
duction of the 20-gauge gun at the traps? 
Will the 20-gauge gun eventually sup- 
plant the 12-gauge gun as the 12 has 
supplanted the 10? 

My experience has not been sufficient 
to positively reply, but I believe an af 
firmative answer may be given to both 
questions. 

Ten years ago upon the suggestion of 
that splendid gentleman and_ sports 
man (the terms are synonymous), Cap 
tain A. W. du Bray, I substituted the 
20 for the 12 for upland shooting, and 
I have not gone afield since without 
feeling gratitude for his sound advice. 

I made the change, as the fisherman 
lightens his tackle, not with the thought 
of increasing the bag, but in anticipa 
tion of greater enjoyment in the smaller 
gun; that its successful use might re- 
quire greater skill was one appeal, and 
anyway (to borrow from Captain du 
Bray’s argument), “Why break a but- 
terfly on a wheel?” 

To my surprise the bag was not les- 
sened, the relative absence of fatigue, 
and the greater rapidity of handling, 
more than offset the lessened charge 
of powder and shot. 

Of course, the 20-gauge pattern is 
less dense at a given distance, but this 
inequality may be perfectly adjusted 
by distance handicap. It is a sound 
argument to say that at 16 yards rise 
a “12” in the hands of a physically vig- 
orous man will break more clay birds 
than a “20?” The “10” has the same 
superiority over the “12.” 

Trapshooting has a debit and a credit 
side: To the former must be charged 
expense and consumption of resources 
(brass, copper, paper, lead, etc.), to the 
latter must be credited the promotion 
of health, character and pleasure, to 
say nothing of the desirability of fa- 
miliarity with fire arms, a recent al- 
most vital necessity. 

How will the adoption of the 
affect the debit and credit columns and 
the corresponding “balance” in trap 
shooting? 

The great army of trapshooters are 
now equipped with the 12-gauge gun. 
which they are constantly changing and 
replacing: perhaps half of them have 
changed to the single barrel within the 
past two or three years. It is not sug 
gested that the good old “12” be arbi 
trarily deposed or that it be discrimi- 
nated against in any way, but is ther 
any reason why by careful experiment 
the distance handicap required to ex 


“oy” 


actly equalize these two guns should 
not be determined and the 20-gauge 
given an equal chance with the 12 
gauge? 


“Let the best man win” is an appea! 
to which sportsmen’s ears have neve! 
been deaf. 


Western Pro’s the Best Shots. 


For a number of years we have bee! 
gathering statistics of the best trap 
shooting teams of the East and th 
West and in doing this we have quité 
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verlooked the professionals of the 
me sections. 
This ov@rsight was brought to our 
ttention by one of the shooting sales- 
en, and in an effort to appease the 
vrath of the professionals who have 
peen slighted for years we groped thru 
figures and uncovered the high ten 
en of the East and the West, and we 
know that the Western contingent will 
be glad to know that the East came off 


econd best. 
In the four years we have figured 
he amateur averages of the highest 





shooters of the East and the West each | 


section has triumphed 


twice. As a] 


‘sual thing there was but a fraction of | 


target difference yearly. 


With the} 


pro’s the Western crew averaged one | 


broken more in every hundred 
6090 targets—than the Eastern shooters. 

Here are the scores of the highest 
ten professional shooters of the East 
and the West, taken from the official 
averages of the Interstate Trapshoot- 
ing Association for 1918: 

EAST. 

Shooter-Residence. 
L. S. German— 


Baltimore, Md. 4170 4032 .9669 
F. S. Huseman— 

Rochester, N. Y.... 3130 3014 .9629 
Rollo Heikes— 

PaVtGi GO: .ncck cus 4010 3843 .9583 
J. R. Taylor— 

NCWAEE, ©) 52% ses 6500 6216 .9563 


Sim Glover— 
Rochester, N,. Y... 
Walter Huff— 


ors 
2530 


Macon, Ga. . 66%... 2935 2775 .9454 | 
H. L. Worthington— 
Baltimore, Md. ... 2275 2146 .9432 


A. A. Somers— 
DGMA Pas Senciiw es 2375 2235 .9410 
G. H. Ford— 


Indianapolis, Ind... 3150 2964 .9409 
H. S. Welles— 

New York, N, Y.. 2430 2286 .9407 

Totals) .c..%.0s0 6088049 shiger 3500 


WEST. 
Shooter-Residence. Shot at. Broke. Avg. 
Homer Clark— 


Alton WE ..cceies 3310 3228 .9752 
Rush Razee 

Curtis; NGD: ....+ 2300 2231 .9700 
P. R, Miller— 
St. Louis, Mo...... 5075 4903 .9661 | 
C. G. Spencer 

St. Louis, Mo...... 6125 5880 .9600 
C. E. Goodrich— 

Chicago, W. ..% 23 2900 2778 .9579 
Bart Lewis— 

Auburn; PH. ..0<. 4200 4023 .9578 

H. Reid 

Seattle, Wash. 2130 2039 .9572 
 C. Riehl- 

Tacoma, Wash, 2210 °2114 .9565 

C. Mitchell 

Milwaukee, Wis. .. 2625 2507 .9550 
red Bills 

Chicago, Ill, ...... 6375 60°6 .9546 


Totals 5.789 9608 


More Trapshooting Schools. 
The success of the  trapshooting 
hool on the Million Dollar Pier, At- 
ntic City, N. J., may prompt the In- 
State Trapshooting Association to 
n other trapshooting schools in dif- 
ent sections of the United States and 
inada. 
Thousands of converts have’ been 
de to trapshooting at the Atlantic 

school, and the belief is that with 
hools at the leading seaside and 
resorts thousands of new 
rapshooters would be made each year. 


on 37,- | 


| woven heavy army duck and rain- 


Shot at. Broke. Avg. | 





WhenFishing TimeComes 


When spring is on the doorstep; when the appeal of the 
woods is strong—and you can no longer resist—go, but 
take along your outfit of 


yuxba 


Right Clothes for 
The Out-of-Doors 


Duxbak clothes are known by men and 
women for their comfort and econom- 
ical long service. Made of a specially 









































proofed. They wear well and protect 
against wind and weather. 
Kampit is another well-known 
line of out-door clothes, lighter 
in weight and not rainproofed. 
Both Duxbak and Kampit are 
made in a variety of styles and 
garments for all out-door sports 
and recreations—for both men 
and women. 


Get Our 1919 Style Book 


You’ll find these wonderful garments 
at all good Sporting Goods Dealers. 
But send for our well illustrated book 
describing every garment and full of 
suggestions for selecting the right outfit. 


UTICA DUXBAK CORPORATION 


4  wneaeed St. UTICA, N. Y. 
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Spiral Puttees 
All wool, rainproofed puttees. 
Serviceable for camping, 
tramping, wading or hunting. 
= Madeofa closely woven woolen 
9 fabric. No 
outfit ofout- 
door clothes 
for men or 
women is 
really com- 
plete for 
comfort 
withouta 
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BUILD ‘ayes a STEEL BOAT 
Your Own Save Cost 
From patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished 


Also completed boats Send for fre 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 





for Auto Tires. Double mileare, prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
3) Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wanted. 
Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept. 7 Cincinnati 





e catalogue and prices 














THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 












THE SENSATION OF 1917-1918 


It Gets the Fish—bass, pickerel or musky—in thick lilies 
or rushes, stumps or snags, or in open water. Fish where 
the fish are. That's the way to get large catches. It’s all 
the same tothe Shannon. Then note how close the blades run to point 
of hook. No fish can hit these blades without being hooked A strike 
means a fish That's why so many big catches are made with the Shan 

non. Ask any one who uses it, or better, try it yourself. Order now 


Patented 


Shannon Twin Spinner (like cut) ___- 65c 
Shannon Porker (for pork rind) ___ ....50e 
Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, 

Lines, Leaders, Weedless Hooks, etc. 


W. J. JAMISON CO., Det 2- 7350, California Ave 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


65c each 


Red, White or Yellow Fly 
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The Aerothurst is the 
ever had. 


The Aerothrust will do 


than that? 


“‘they are bitin’.”’ 


weeds. 
Second, 
of water. 
in the air o 
take you a 














Make the Aerothrust [” 
YourFishingCompanion |; 


you do all the fishing. Could anything be fairer 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take 
all the backache and hand-blisters out of that 
long pull against the wind or current to where 


The Aerothrust is an improvement on every 
other type of detachable motor. Here’s why:— 


First, the aeroplane propeller takes no Third, you will get greater speed under all kinds 
punishment from submerged rocks, logs or _ of conditions than with the underwater propeller. 








best fishing pal you 


all the rowing and let 


Fourth, you are independent of piers and docks 
you never have to worry about depth for landings—just run her nose right up on the 
If you scratch bottom your propeller is | beach. 
ut of harm’s way. The Aerothurst will Fifth, when fishing you can navigate shallow 
nywhere it’s damp. streams without roiling up the water. 


Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 


Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley, Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


Aerothrust Engine Co. 


518 Madison Street, LA PORTE, IND. 
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Good hot coffee and a tasty 
lunch ready in less time than 
it takes to gather wood for 
an ordinary camp fire. No 
delay, no fuss or trouble when 
you use an 


AMERICAN KAMPKOOK 


The ideal camp stove for tourists 
and all who hunt, fish or go camp- 
ing. Has two burners. Burns gaso- 
line. Folds securely into steel case 
when not in use. Set up and going 
in two minutes. Not affected by 
wind. Simple, substantial, safe. Also 
sold with KAMPOVEN for broiling 
and_ baking. 

Sold by sporting goods and hard- 
ware dealers. 

Write for attractive literature. 
American Gas Machine Co. 
804 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 
Size, folded, 1414x8x3'4 
inches. Weight, 8 pounds. 






























FISH INSURANCE 


Ref’s Bass and Trout Bugs 


24 patterns that are fish getters 


Every ‘‘Bug’’ guaranteed to catch fish and to be perfectly con- 
structed and stand hard usage or money refunded, fair enough? 
| | Dixie Carroll in January National Sportsman says: 

‘*The active wiggle of the hair makes these bugs seem alive as they come 


through the water. The fly-fisherman is certainly missing something 
in the game if he does not carry a few of these bugs in his outfit.”’ 


Ask your dealer to show them or write to ‘‘Ref’’ for a bug throwers 


on your FISHING TRIP circular. It will tell you all about them. Bass Bugs for Bass, Pike, 


Pickerel, Musky or Salmon. Trout Bugs for Trout, Croppie or 
Bream and every Ref Bug an insurance policy to catch fish or your 
money back. 

PRICE 


Bass Bugs, 50 cents each; $5.00 per doz. 
re ae $4.00 per doz. 


Can you afford to be without them? 


C. C. REFNER, Dept 21, Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mau 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses. 




















A practical treatise -n dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh stariog 


At gras ov’ — THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “owSursh New Yor" 
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Use These More! 


A spider’s nest anchored to the gun, a 
colony of mothsin the old shooting coat. 
Nothing in the game bag but air. Does 
this describe your hunting outfitP Has 
scarcity of game killed your sport? If 
it has, there is just one remedy. If you 
want more game in your woods and 
fields join the 


American Game 


Protective Association 


Read the Sportsman’s Creed printed be- 
low. It embodies the precepts that all 
true American Sportsmen are ready to live 
up to; and yet these precepts are not 
covered by state laws. 


A mere adherence to the state game laws 
will not increase the game as it should be 
increased. 


The proper protection and propagation of 
game must be accomplished by a national 
organization of the sportsmen themselves, 
an organization that will work forthe pass- 


age of Federal game laws, that will work for the establishment of sanctuaries where 
birds may breed undisturbed,—for the systematic and persistent shooting and trapping 
of game enemies, —for the encouragement of game breeding both in state preserves 
(from which public covers may be stocked) and on the farm, —and for the combating 
of the commercial interests that are trying to break down the laws that now forbid 
market shooting. 


The American Game Protective Association is such an organization. 


The seven sportsmen’s publications listed below are giving us their hearty support. 
Through a special arrangement you may secure a membership in the American Game 
Protective Association plus a year’s subscription to one of them for only a trifle more 
than the regular subscription price. 


So sign the coupon today and send it to us with your check. A handsome copy of 
the Sportsman’s Creed will be sent you as a certificate of membership. 





AMERICAN GAME 


I enclk 





subscription, please mention that fact. 
ca a m 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


e a check for $...._....---to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the maga 
one year beginning (at once at the expiration of my present membersbip 
Publication 
Draw Regular 
circle around Subscrig H 
publication Pric 
wanted 
NN a 
Field and Stream ....-____. 2.00_ 
Michigan Sportsman -__-___- 1.50 
National Sportsman .__- A. 
Outdoor Life I eee 7 Lee 
Outer’s Book— Recreation RO i sae soot 
Sportmen’s Review ..----- 5 eee 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration cf your 





O. L. THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
CAb ted) 
az. ked below I t a 
Never 1 1 
Pri including Never k 
year’s membe Obey the la 
ip in Americ nd uy i r 
Game Protective 4. Respect i 
4 ciation aiso thet 
$2.50 Always | € 
2.50 Never bea he 
2.00 Discoura | c 
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Tested Tackle 
is Half the Battle! 


T’S time to plan for that fishing trip. Don’t wait 
until the last minute to supply yourself with equip- 
ment. Good fishing tackle is half the battle! Select it 
with utmost care—use only tested tackle. Anticipate 
all your requirements—be ready for every emergency. 
There’s nothing like having confidence in your rods and reels 


and lines and knowing that your fishing kit is complete to the 
very last item that you may need. 


Thousands of anglers, both amateur and expert, use and approve 


Wilson Fishing Tackle 


After you have hooked your fish—when the final struggle for 
mastery begins—that is the time when you will best appreciate 
the sterling qualities of your Wilson Tackle. 


It will mean a great deal to you THEN to know that your 
rod and reel and line will stand by you through the pinch. 


There is a Wilson Rod, Reel, Line, Bait, etc., a 
to suit every taste and to serve every purpose. fe 
Wilson Tackle has stood the test of countless ) 
battles with the “big beauties.” 


The Wilson line is complete. Anything you 
need can be purchased from Wilson dealers. 


Wilson Fishing Tackle Catalog Free 


Send for it today. This book also describes, illustrates 
and gives prices on many special items in hunting and 
camping supplies. Address Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 
700-716 N. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Y\__/\ 
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